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The First Ascent of Mount Huascaran 


BY ANNIE 


S. PECK 


7 conquering of Mount Huascaran will stand as one of the most remark- 
able feats in the history of mountain-climbing. That this first ascent has 
been accomplished by a woman renders it still more wonderful. Undaunted 


by her failure to reach the summit 


of Huascaran in the summer of 1906, 


Wiss Peck started out some months ago in the interests of HARPER'S Maa- 
AZINE to try again. The news of her success has already been cabled around 


the world, but this is Miss Peck’s first 


HE conquest of a mountain like 
Huasearan is truly a gigantic task. 
Although more favorably situated 
than many others, in that it rises direct- 
ly above a city of considerable size, the 
fact that 9000 feet of snow must be 
surmounted, of which the lower edge is 
higher than the loftiest elevation in the 
United States proper, and that the real 
climb begins only when one has sur- 
passed the summit of Mont Blane, ren- 
ders the undertaking one of extraordinary 
hardship and difficulty. Not all moun- 
tains of approximately the same height 
present similar conditions. It is an as- 
tonishing circumstance that Mount Acon- 
cagua, though much farther from the 
equator and with the reputation of a 
greater altitude, possesses no such vast 
extent of snow-field and glacier, so that 
any one who is able to endure the rarity 
of the air may walk without danger over 
ashes, rocks, and streaks of snow quite 
to the topmost ridge. 
Far otherwise is it with Huascaran. 
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account of her daring achievement. 


When in 1904 I first came to inspect 
this magnificent mountain, of the exist 

ence of which I had but recently learn- 
ed, I was filled with dismay at my own 
temerity in dreaming for a moment of 
its conquest. Far, far above me rose 
the rocky slopes and buttresses, support- 
ing at a tremendous height and startling 
angle the dazzling whiteness of the twin 
peaks and their lower broad substructure. 
The immense glacier was so visibly and 
terribly cut by a multitude of crevasses 
that it seemed impossible for the most 
skilful to thread his way through such 
a raaze. I therefore gave the more will- 
ing heed to the few who declared that 
on the opposite side one could ride*much 
higher and that other difficulties would 
there be less. But, alas! the east side 
of the mountain proved to be steeper 
than the west, its almost perpendicular 
faces affording opportunity for what 
might prove interesting rock climbs were 
it not that at such an altitude, perchance 
at any, it would be impossible the same 
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day to ascend and descend those enor- 
mous cliffs, which afford no room for a 
camping-place half 
topped with 


way, and which are 
snow ever ready to crush 
down the rash invader. From this side, 


saddle 


was impracticable, as several enormous 


to reach even the snow covered 


avalanches were seen to sweep across the 


path which one would need to traverse. 
The west side, 
With 


heen on the 1c betore, 


then, was my only re- 
course. five men who had never 
Indians ill clad 
with th 
for climbing, I essayed the 


but provided by m«e essentials 


glacier, not 
so much expecting to reach a great alti- 
tude as to ascertain whether the natives 
had courage for the undertaking and 


would in better season with proper 
elothing prove « ficient hi lp rs. As this 
oon heeame evident, in 1906, earlier in 
the dry season, with suitable equipment 
for the poor peones, I again set forth upon 
his great task, as yet by no means realiz 
ing its magnitude, though 


that Swiss 


always aware 
render 
How the best of my 


were now 


guides only would 
certain my success. 
former 


helpers from 


the scene, and how two sets of untrust- 


absent 


worthy assistants rendered abortive my 
later efforts, has already been re he arsed. 
Evidently Swiss 


lute necessity 


guides were an abso 

But to what end this conquest? The 
ascent of any great mountain might in- 
erest a few. but if observations could be 
made showing that Hwuascaran overtops 
noted rival, Aconea 


thus to be the 


ts mor gua, proving 
loftiest known mountain 
on this he misphe —, & notable scientific 
achievement would be accomplished. By 
this means to draw attention to the mag- 
nificent scenery of a neglected district, 
to awaken interest in one of the richest 
sections of the globe, and thus to aid 
in promoting acq laintance, 


ship and 


he nce friend- 
between the two 
would be to render service not 
only to Peru, but to our great republie 
as well. 


commerce, 
countries, 


Once more. then. on June 29. 1908, I set 
forth from New York for Yungay, in the 
Huailas valley, now accompanied by two 


stalwart Swiss g 


guides, who twelve days 
earlier had left their homes in Zermatt 
for this purpose. After the week’s sail 
to Colon, our glimpse of the Isthmus in 
‘rossing showed a transformation in five 
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ears from noisome wilderness to a bu 


hive of industry, with attractive, 


fortable homes. 


A pleasant journ vy dow 
he west coast of South America, and 
landed, July 23. at the 


small port 


Samanco, Peru, for our ninety-m 
horseback rid into the interior Her 
began the minor difficulties, but suff 


o say that, having 
the Black Cordillera, whi 
almost rivals in height it it 
ful and imposing Whit 
Cordillera, wi 3d of 
August into the Huailas valley and th 
charmingly situated town of Yun 


S510 feet above T 


erossed by 
worry pass 


s more bea 
sister, the 
descended on the 


he sea. 

Once more installed in the household 
of the friendly Vinatéa sisters who had 
so hospitably entertained me in the past, 
I sought again the kindly offices of Sejfior 


Yldefonso Jaramillo 


I 


to procure as porters 
for the expedition the most stalwart and 
nes obtainable. On the 6th 
proceeded on horseback 

Matarao, 2000 feet above 


courageous pr 
of August wi 
the gold-mine 
Yung iv, 


tional 


and on the 7th, with four addi 
porters to save the strength of 
the others, set out for the snow line 5000 
feet higher. In the forenoon’s walk | 
felt some slight discomfort, warning m« 
and the 
afterwards 


to a slower gait, 
Gabriel, 


looked rather white 


younger Swiss, 

remarked that I 
when we paused for 
luncheon. However, later in the da 
toiling up over steep rocks, I held m; 
own with the rest, while Gabriel him 
self confessed to unwonted fatigue, 


fell back to the rear. 


and 


wom 
an expedition of this 
nature is that, whatever her experienc: 
every man believes that he knows better 
what should be don 


not strange that, in 


One of the chi f difficulties in a 


n’s undertaking 


than she. So it is 
common with my 
previous helpers, the Swiss guides should 
conelude that my experience in thre 
abortive efforts counted for nothing in 
‘omperison with their own judgment. 
When I suggested a certain place, previ- 
ously found best, for the first camp and 
for our entrance next day upon the gla 
cier, they said, especially Rudolf, the 
elder: “Oh yes, but then glaciers chang 
every season as well as from day to day. 
Better this ridge!” Accordingly we en- 
camped too far south, higher than was 


desirable, where no brushwood for fire 






































MILES OF INTERVENING SPACE FAIL TO DWARF MOUNT HUASCARAN’S GIGANTIC STATURE 


vas obtainable, and whence w wert 
bliged next day to make a tiresome and 
nnecessary traverse. 

Although our baggage had been con 
fined to the narrowest possible limits, it 
seemed still too much for the two In 
dians and the guides to earry. Accord 
ingly, Rudolf set out about seven with 
the porters, leaving Gabriel with me to 


up tent, sleeping-bag, ete., for which 


the others would return later, we follow- 
g¢ meanwhile with what we could carry. 
When our companions rejoined us above, 
the spot where they had previous 
deposited their first loads, came 

the first symptom of trouble. Rudolf 
declared that he did not engage as a 
porter, and did not propose to double 


s route or carry heavy burdens. After 
luncheon, for some distance we proceeded 
together, Gabriel then returning with 
the porters for the rest of the baggage, 
while I assisted Rudolf to set up the tent 
and made preparations for supper. This 
was always a most tedious operation. 


Snow when melted shrinks to one-third 
of its bulk. Though our kerosene 
stove was of the latest pattern, its gas 
flame afforded little heat. My labors be 
gan at night when the others’ were near 
ly ended. In the morning, too, I must 
perform like service. Imagine me, then, 
early and late, sitting in or on my 
sleeping-bag, coaxing the stove to melt 
While the others 


were resting I sat for hours cramped 


snow for soup and tea. 


and motionl ss, save for pumping a little 
more pressure to the gas or adding chunks 
of snow to the kettle. How that stove 
would smoke, blackening the kettle and 
everything around; how we waited hour 
by hour for our chaqui (pea soup) at 
night, for water to drink, or for a little 
tea; and when the others had gone to 
sleep, how T still sat melting snow for 
the water bottle next day! 

Our first camp on the snow was the 
seat of real trouble. Having just taken 
a photograph, IT proceeded to insert in 
my camera a fresh film, when what was 
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my horror to discover that none of the 
rolls brought were of the right size. 
Previously I had had but one camera; 
now, with three (two left below), some 
films were four by five, others five by 
four. The covers being similar, I had 
hastily taken up those that came first, 
not remembering that there were two 
sizes. What to do? Return for oth- 
ers or send for them? We had made 
a good start; the way down was long 
and weary. After supper I broached the 
matter to the peones. If one would go 
back to Yungay for the films, I would 
give him ten soles extra. We would 
await his return, getting accustomed 
meanwhile to the altitude. 


Domingo volunteered to go, and, ac- 
companied by Gabriel to the rocks, set 
out on Sunday by 6.30 aw. To us who 
were left behind, the unexpected rest was 
weleome; for not only had the preceding 
days been arduous, but the night had 
been full of disquiet, if not of terror. 
Our little tent was fastened by iron spikes 
driven into the snow and weighted down 
by five substantial persons. The door 
was tied with various tapes, but the wind 
was high. Flap, flap, went sides and door. 
The Spirit of the Mountain seemed to 
have risen in disgust to drive forth these 























HOUSE AT MATARAO, FROM WHICH THE START WAS MADE 


puny mortals. Fiereer grew the blast, 
ever louder howled the tempest; or so it 
seemed within, though the night was 
clear and cold. Fearfully I wondered if 
the canvas would stand the strain or be 
torn to worthless shreds. Long and 
sleepless was the night in the roar of wind 
and canvas, so a quiet morning nap was 
appreciated. In the afternoon Rudolf 
rather reluctantly set out with the porter 
Anacreo to ascertain whether it wer 
more practicable to pursue our. way} 
straight up the middle of the saddle o 
pass to the left above one of the tw 
great rocks which on either side guard 
its portal. On his return Rudolf com 
plained of not feeling well. Gabriel, to 
was tired; so I assisted in banking snow 
around the tent as a measure both of 
warmth and safety. After an early sup 
per we sought our beds, and the mor 
quiet night permitted slumber. 

In the morning came a genuine ca 
lamity. Rudolf declared himself really 
ill and unable to proceed. I tried the 
efficacy of belladonna for soroche and 
made gruel of quinoa meal, in Bolivia 
regarded as a panacea. I suggested that 
other climbers had recovered from so 
roche within a day or two, and that we 
would await his convalescence; but in 
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AN INDIAN DWELLING NEAR 


iin. His headache continuing, he de- 
ided in the afternoon to return, and 
roing slowly down, arrived at Yungay 
the next morning. Gabriel meanwhile 
declared that he would do his best to 
ead me to the top, realizing that he would 
have an especial personal triumph if he 
could do it without the other. Although 
{ had planned myself to carry nothing, 
as with even a slight burden I soon be- 
come exhausted, in this emergency I felt 
obliged to give aid; so when we set out 
n the afternoon to move camp a little 
higher I took up the awkward kerosene 
Gabriel 
grumbled at my slow progress and fre- 


can, holding nearly a _ gallon. 


quent halts, but better was impossible. 
Later I exchanged the kerosene can for 
the mereurial barometer, which I found 
much easier; yet carrying it the rest of 
the way up and all the way down added 
greatly to my discomfort and fatigue. 
Domingo, the faithful, after making 
the tremendous journey, 8000 feet, down 
to Yungay, rejoined us before dark on 
Monday; but, alas! after all his labor, 
bringing the wrong films—a few rolls 
already exposed, and more of the wrong 
size, though the right ones were in the 
package and place described in my note. 





THE MATARAO GOLD MINE 


Should we go on or 
return? Already so high, it seemed best 
if possible to push on to the top. A 
successful climb, after all, was the main 


thing, though I was desolate at the 


No more views! 


thought of being unable to verify my 
story with photographs, however faint 
the idea they would give of the tremen 
dous features of the landscape. 

Another terrible night! The wind, 
howling worse than ever, slapped and 
banged the tent, till in our exposed posi- 
tion near the edge of a steep incline it 
seemed as if we might be hurled to de- 
struction. Little sleep for just or un 
just! Tuesday morning, cold and windy, 
led to a short day’s work. The going 
was more difficult, here and there soft 
snow, into which I sank to knees, rarely 
almost to waist, the slope so steep that 
we were forced to zigzag. We had now 
passed the faces of the mountain and 
were bet ween the two peaks, surrounded 
m all sides by yawning crevasses, ice- 
falls, great hollows, perpendicular walls 
of snow, a heterogeneous combination of 
everything that could be fabricated out 
of ice and snow by the presiding genius 


of the upper world. Crevasses seem 


properly to belong in a glacier at one’s 
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of 
from 


feet, but here 


gape d at 


vast dimensions they 


us be low 


from per- 
pendicular walls above as if longing to 
At last above both rocks at 
the 
walls confronting us as to give 


for less wind at night 


and 


swallow us up. 


the portal, we halted so near steep 


lee hope 
a hope fortunate- 
as all needed sleep. A look 


after dark wonderful 


ly realized, 


outside revealed a 


scene. Enclosed on three sides by almost 
perpendicular walls of snow, from the 
shadow below I looked up at the north 


peak in the brilliant moonlight, a mile 
above my head. White fleeey clouds 
hovered over the valley. The Black 
Range opposite loomed up, of equal 
height or of greater than we had yet 


attained. Slowly we were progressing, 
but, I hoped, surely. 

In the morning I learned that Gabriel 
was suffering from a headache. His con- 
being of the greatest importance, 
I advised that his first 


a pack, for the step-cutting now neces- 


dition 


ascent be without 


sary most of the way proved exhausting 


labor. The difficulties were increasing, one 
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traverse having for a few rods, Gabriel 


said, an angle above 70°. Farther on 
was a bit of perpendicular blue ice, where 


the 
the barometer had to be handed up, and 


steps cut were most unsatisfactory ; 


the rest of the baggage hauled with a 
rope. Afte r passing places which seemed 


to me more perilous, and of course many 


crevasses, I was surprised to see Gabriel 
balk at one which was crossed by a small 
(I later that th 
crevasse was of unusual depth, and had 
Gabriel gone through at the end of th 


Indians could never 


snow bridge. learned 


rope he believed the 
have pulled him out.) Being lighter, | 
and when 


second offer was aecepted I carefully 


suggested going ahead myself, 
my 
walked over, seated myself on the slope 
above, and held the rope securely around 
the Gabriel 
hands and knees. 
Wednesday night found us still in the 
ot 1ce 


ice-axe while advanced on 


midst 
Thursday was the worst of all. 


walls and yawning chasms. 
We had 
reached the steepest part of the saddle 

Gabriel of 80° to 85 


ii wall, said, 























THE FIRST CAMP, BEFORE 








CROSSING THE SNOW ‘LINE 
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RUDOLF WITH THI 


where if I had not known that the men 
ith packs had previously gone up I 
hould have said, “It is impossible.” 
The steps were so far apart that my 
thigh was often horizontal; the wall so 
nearly perpendicular that in taking a 
step I was frequently embarrassed by 
my knee striking the snow above. To 
climb at such an angle, not for a few steps 
mly, but for a long distance, was terrify- 
ing. Beyond this it was easier, but 
Gabriel remarked while we were climbing 
in the afternoon that he was almost fin- 
ished; so we camped at the first oppor- 
tunity, and I persuaded the two peones 
to return alone for the rest of the baggage. 

At last on Friday at one o’clock we 
arrived at the top of the saddle, thankful 
for an afternoon’s rest in anticipation 
of a hard to-morrow. Yet not much rest 
for me, with the instruments to examine 
and snow to melt for soup and tea. The 
addle seemed about half a mile in width, 
loping gently to the east. To our sur- 
prise and gratification there was no wind 
t night. At 3.30 a.m. Gabriel did 
not seem inclined to stir; he thought 
it too cold to set out before light, so 
at 6.15 we left the tent for the great 
and final task. 

According to a rough estimate from 
my observations we were already 20,000 
feet ahove the sea. On either side loomed 


INDIAN PORTERS 


the twin peaks several thousand feet 
higher. But the aréle leading to th 
south summit, which I had fondly hoped 
would conduct us thither at a moderate 
angle, was broken at the bottom into im- 
possible ice-falls, bergschriinde, and yawn 
ing chasms. The whole side of the moun- 
tain was similarly cut, so that Gabriel 
at once declared this peak to be inac- 
cessible. The one at the north was rot 
so bad. It was steep but less broken. 
We could make a start, and by devious 
ways might even reach the summit. 

How we toiled upward, Gabriel cut 
ting steps much of the way in the hard 
snow, under which was harder ice; how 
we made a long oblique traverse to the 
left amid great caverns and crevasses, 
and many zigzags up those steep inclines, 
now 40°, now 50°, now 60°; how I was 
filled with continual apprehension as we 
proceeded higher lest we slide down 
some of those appalling slopes; how 
Gabriel beeame more and more weary, 
the incline ever steeper, the wind strong 
er, and our feet colder—may be imagined 
if not deseribed. A little after two I 
inquired of Gabriel what he thought of 
our reaching the summit. He replied 
that. it would take two hours more. 
Could we do it? TI was climbing as well 
as ever; with an oceasional pause for 
breath it seemed that I could go on in- 
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definitely; but if Gabriel gave out! The 
peones were doing well, but that awful 
descent, with Gabriel unable to hold the 
the rear! Should go on? 
Gabriel said it would be a I felt 
that it would be a large “ Al- 
finished,” he reported Thurs- 
He had eaten little since, and 
Saturday, doing the work 
of two men. If we reached the summit 
and then slid 4000 or 10,000 feet to the 
bottom, what profit ? 


in we 


risk. 


rope 


one, 
most on 
day. 


to-day, was 


No one would even 
know of our triumph, and of what value 
a triumph to a dead man? Better return 
alive to Yungay with “almost” than be 
dead at the foot of the peak. 
there was another day coming; so I said, 


Besides, 


“Tf you think it dangerous to continue, 
let us retreat.” Word was given, the or- 
der was reversed, the descent began. At 
first it The steps were 
too far apart for ease or safety, and a 
few shrieks, with the exclamation, “ We 
shall all be killed!” were my prelude to 


was alarming. 
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further action. But after a few strug- 
gles I found my gait, my extreme terror 
vanished, and we were soon making good 
time down the steep zigzag path. 

The tent looked like home, and by half 
past four we were inside, Gebriel and | 
throwing ourselves headlong upon blanket 
and sleeping-bag, where I gave vent to a 
few grunts, which seemed to relieve my 
the first to 
revive, and half an hour later requested 
for water and tea. Sut 
to burn. At last I discovered 
that I had poured the oil on the floor 
ef the tent instead of into the stove. It 
was hours before we had tea; even then 
Gabriel was tired to He did 
not move at all for an hour and a half, 
forcing the conclusion that we had been 
wise in our retreat. 

But there still another chance. 
The steps being cut, we could now ascend 
with greater ease and rapidity. Would 
the peones try again after one day’s rest 

if Gabriel was able to lead 
us? Yes, they they 


feelings. However, I was 


snow the stove 


refused 
too 


eat. 


was 


said 











would; so Sunday was again 


a day of rest, except for my 
tedious hours over the stove. 
Fine weather with slight 
wind continued. Monday 
morning came the question, 
Up or down ? 

had continued 
trated, said he 





Gabriel, who 
much 
was 


pros- 
unable 
to go up; our food was near- 
ly exhausted; so after spend- 
ing nine nights on the snow 
we were compelled to de- 
seend, leaving my task un- 
finished. The pre- 
ferring to shoulder at once 
all of the now lighter bag- 
gage rather than go over the 
road twice, as the three men 
had done in the ascent, set 
out with perhaps seventy 
pounds each, Gabriel with 
riicksack only, and I taking 
the barometer. The various 
dangers of the way were 
suecessfully passed over, save 
that in lowering our bag- 
gage down that dreadful 


peones, 

















A HALT HALF WAY TO THE SADDLE 


The 


ascent Was 


continued up this precipitous 


wall one piece escaped from 
the rope and disappeared 


— into a deep crevice—a la- 
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THE FIRST 





ASCENT 





OF 


MOUNT HUASCARAN. 











mentable accident; for 
here went various ar- 
ticles of value — the 
Eskimo suit borrowed 
from the Museum of 
Natural History, and, 
worst of all, my stove, 
since in Yungay none 
could be obtained in 
which to burn aleohol 
or kerosene, and with- 
out a stove there could 
be no more climbing. 
One camp after an- 
other we passed, an 
hour after nightfall 
reaching the rocks. 
Part way down next 
day we were met by 
Rudolf and three 
peones coming to our 
assistance with a 
chicken and other 
edibles, which were 
most weleome, as was 
also the relief we 
gained in transferring 
to them our burdens. 
We learned that much 
anxiety had been felt 























over our prolonged ab- 
sence. Our friends had 


through a telescope, 
until we disappeared Friday noon at the 
edge of the saddle. When Monday came 
with no further sign there was much 
alarm, and the fact that we had dis- 
appeared for three days was telegraphed 
to Lima and thence all over the world. 
The government sent directions that 
search be made for us on the other 
side of the mountain and in all possible 
quarters. Monday being cloudy, in our 
descent over the snow we were for the 
most part invisible; but Rudolf, anxiously 
watching, was sure that about one o’clock 
he saw two persons moving. Accordingly 
search for us elsewhere had been suspend- 
ed, and Rudolf had set out for the mine 
that afternoon with Seftor Jaramillo, 
thus meeting us on Tuesday. On our 
return to Yungay that afternoon we were 
warmly greeted, for many believed we 
had perished. I am sure that my peaceful 
death in my native city would have oc- 
casioned far less excitement than my dis- 
Vor. CXVITT —No. 704.—23 





NORTH PEAK TOWERING A MILE ABOVE 
watched us day by day The perspective is n 


isleading, the camera pointing upward at a high angk 


appearance aroused among those friendly 
folk, which a little soothed my disappoint 
ment over the “almost, but not quite.” 
“Again!” they said. “Pobre Miss 
Peck.” <A rest of a day or two, consulta- 
tion with the guides, telegrams and mes- 
sages to neighboring towns and mines to 
procure heavy shoes, woollen stockings, 
and flannel shirts for additional porters, 
above all, for an alcohol or kerosene stove; 
making two more pairs of unmention- 
ables, as these could not be purchased; 
developing films, to find that all I had 
taken with the new camera were value- 
less!) Quickly ten days were passed, and 
onee more, August 28, I set out for the 
leng-desired goal. The sky was now 
more cloudy, the weather colder (ac- 
cording to the season it should have been 
warmer), the mountain thickly veiled. 
Evidently there would be fresh snow. 
At the mine Saturday morning we de- 
cided to wait a day for clearing weather 
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with the hospitable administrador and his 
wife. Going up to the snow next day it 
soon appeared that all were in better con- 
dition. By the route which I had pre- 
viously desired we reached the proper 
camping-place at 2.15 p.m. On Monday, 
at the early hour 


of 7.15, we en 
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the way to the top of the saddle was 
comparatively easy. 

Our afternoon adventure was _ there- 
fore more surprising. A_ bergschrund 
extending all the way across the sad 
dle was crossed by a bridge of so doubt 
ful appearance 
that Rudolf, who 








tered upon the 
glacier, finding 
the snow, after s 
two days of sun 
shine and nightly 
freezing, in better 
condition than be 
fore, so that from 
our more favor 
able starting- 
point we arrived 
in two hours aft 
the site of our 
first camp. After 
a brief halt we 
pushed on to our 
second camp. Un 
der excellent con- 
ditions, with no 
double work, we 
continued in the 
almost 
to the site of our 
fourth 
camp, about four 
o’cloeck. well 


afternoon 


previous 





was then leading, 
went over on 
hands and knees. 
I, being in th 
middle of the 
rope and much 
Z lighter, walked 
earefully across, 
and Lueas, who 
was at the end, 
followed in the 
same manner, 
Rudolf, on the 
slope above, was 
holding the rope 
around his __ice- 
axe, while I, a 
little higher up, 
in the same man- 
ner reinforced his 
strength with 
mine. Suddenly 





I heard a _ ery. 
Lucas had disap- 
peared. Of course 








the rope was 











pleased with our 
davy’s work, piteh- 
ing the tent, under 
an overhanging ice wall. In spite of our 
sheltered position the night was windy, 
the morning cold, but soon after eight we 
Having safely nego- 
tiated the steep ascent, which was con- 


were on our way. 


cluded by the perpendicular bit of ice, 
we were soon at the foot of the great wall, 
in the midst of séracs, crevasses, and dif- 
ficulties of every variety. The way we 
had previously taken was blocked by the 
disappearance of a snow bridge, but 
Gabriel found another route, threading 
his way through hollows and crevasses, till 
we came to the more solid wall, with an 
angle of 80° or 85°. We went up in two 
divisions, as we had been climbing pre- 
viously, Gabriel leading one and Rudolf 
the other. Thankful was I to reach the 
top and throw myself down for rest and 
luncheon, knowing that the remainder of 


strong, our hold 


RUDOLF good. Lucas, 


though uncom- 
fortable, was probably in no danger. 
Gabriel, at the head of the second rope, 
quickly exhorted the other three to 
untie, and threw down the end of 
his rope to Lueas, who luckily pre- 
served his coolness and, though he had 
fallen head down, as is usual, was able to 
tie this rope to the one about his waist. 
The men on either side then drew him 
to the surface, but without his heavy 
pack, which, among many other articles, 
egain contained the stove. As further 
advance was, without this, impossible, at 
a point farther north, where they had 
made the crossing, Lueas having declined 
the honor, Gabriel climbed down into the 
crevasse to a depth of thirty feet, walked 
along the bottom, and after several min- 
utes of suspense appeared again with the 
bag. Later, at thé top of the very last 
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wall, Adrian stumbled and almost fell 
packwards, dropping his alpenstock, which 
luckily lodged not far down, and was 
recovered by Gabriel. 

Again we encamped at the top of the 
saddle, as I had earlier hoped to do in 
two days from the snow line. The ex- 
ceptionally cold day was followed by a 
strong wind at night—a contrast to our 
previous experience. In the morning it 
eemed to me wiser to postpone our final 
effort until the fierce wind should abate, 
as it would probably be worse above; but 
the guides, though not anxious for an 
early start, were both in favor of going, 
asserting that it might be better higher 
up, and if not we could turn back. At 
eight o’clock we set out, carrying along for 
half an hour the can of alcohol, lest the 
cholos should drink this in our absence. 
When the @an was deposited in the snow 
I inquired, “ Are you sure you ean find 
this on our return?” Both replied that 
they certainly could. For this cold 
ascent I was wearing all the clothing I 
had brought—three suits of light-weight 
woollen underwear, tights, sweaters, four 
pairs of woollen stockings, but I missed 
the Fskimo coat, relied upon to keep 
out the wind, now at the bottom of a 
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crevasse. My hands were made com- 
fortable by a pair of vicufia mittens 
made with two thicknesses of fur. As 
the sun rose higher these became too 
warm, and were exchanged for two pairs 
of woo! mittens. 

Considering the altitude, our progress 
was rapid. The leading guide eut the 
steps, while the second held the rope for 
me. We pursued in the main the same 
course, after the first hour making a long 
traverse to the left among great séracs, 
crevasses, and appalling upward slopes. 
Coming out at length upon a ridge, we 
were more exposed to the wind, and I felt 
the need of my vicuiia mittens. Rudolf, 
having taken these from his riicksack 
with some black woven sleeves to wear on 
my forearms, was holding the former 
under one arm while about to give me 
the latter. I was about to say, “ Be 
sure you don’t lose my mittens.” sut 
as the men had been rather impatient 
of my frequent cautions, I refrained. 
A second later Rudolf cried, “I have 
lost one of your mittens.” I was indeed 
exasperated and alarmed, but it was use- 
less to talk. I hastily put both brown 
mittens on my left hand, and one red 
one coming to the fingers, leaving the 





























THE CAMP IN THE SADDLE BEFORE 


From this level, 2 


THE EINAL ASCENT OF THE NORTH PEAK 


feet above the sea (a much greater altitude than 


that of Mont lanc), the twin peaks rise several thousand feet higher 
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vicuha for the right hand, which gen- my mittens, I found my hand was nearly 
erally held the iron of the ice-axe and black. Rubbing it vigorously with snow, 
was therefore colder. I soon had it aching badly, which sig 
Onward and upward for hours we _ nified its restoration; but would it not 
pressed, at length pausing for lunch- happen again? <A poncho which I had 
eon, too cold and tired to eat the meat asked the guides to bring for the halt 
frozen in the riicksack and the almost on the summit or in case of absolut 
equally hard bread, though we nibbled necessity now proved my salvation. 
at chocolate and raisins along the way. With this I remained fairly warm to 
About two o’clock Rudolf declared that the end. 
he could go no farther, but finding that Gabriel now suggested our halting for 
Gabriel and I intended to proceed, by observations, as the wind would be stili 
acopting Gabriel’s suggestion of leav- worse at the very top. Surrounding the 
ing there his riicksack he was able to hypsometer with the poncho, match after 
continue with us. The latter part of the match was struck, but to make the candle 
distance was especially steep. All, suf- burn was impossible. It was already past 
fering from cold and fatigue, required three. That dread descent was still be- 
frequi nt halts. But we were nearing the fore us. Gabriel said, “It is use less; 
actual top. Rounding an apparent sum- we must give it up.” With Rudolf’s 


‘ 


mit, we found a broad way of slight assistance in holding the poncho it might 
grade leading gently to the veritable have been accomplished, butehe had dis 





height. Here the wind was stronger than appeared. Sadly I packed away the in 
ever, and I suddenly realized that my strument, believing it better to return 


left hand was freezing. Twitching off alive, though ignorant of the exact 


height which we had at 





{ tained; but it was a terrible 





disappointment not to make 
the expected contribution to 
science and to have broken 
probably the world’s record 
and not be able to prove it. 


On the way to the sum- 


2 


mit, though the grade was 
slight, I was obliged to paus« 
in the fierce wind, leaning 
my head on my ice-axe, be- 
fore I could advance to the 
top. Gabriel stopped a lit- 
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: ’ tle below, advising me not to 
\ go too far on account of a 
pro] able cornice. The edge 
: of any such snow-field is a 





; dangerous place, so I dared 
not go near enough to look 
2 straight down, as I should eo; 
have been glad to do had t 
it been rock. As rapidly as ‘ 
: | possible I took views to- 


wards the four quarters of 


the globe, including Gabriel] 
in one: but clouds interfered 
with the prospect in some di- 
if rections; the other peak shut a 
| out the range to the south. 





In the high wind and blow 
ing snow I hardly expected 

















GABRIEL CUTTING STEPS UP A PERPENDICULAR Ice WALL results. There was no pleas- 
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This final photograph ws 


cloud and swirling snow 
ure here, hardly a feeling of triumph, 
in view of my disappointment over the 
observations and my dread of the long 
descent. If I ever got down in safety, 
there would be time to rejoice. So we 
retraced our steps, at first making fair 
progress. Presently I saw something 
black fly away, one of Rudolf’s own 
mittens, and I learned later that he 
afterwards lost the other. Such eare- 
lessness was inexcusable and brought 
terrible consequences. 

My recollection of the descent is as of 
1 horrible nightmare, though such I 
never experienced. The slopes, accord- 
ing to the guides, being for the most part 
between 40° and 60°, the snow was smooth 
and almost as hard as ice; steps had been 
cut nearly all the way, but they were 
small—too small, it seemed—for the 
descent, especially after dark. Now I 
regretted the absence of climbing-irons, 
which I had dispensed with all the way 
up because of having several toes frost- 
bitten on the previous ascent, circulation 
being impeded by the tightness of the 
straps. The little moon seemed always 
at my back, casting a shadow directly 





PEAK FROM THE SUMMIT OF THE NORTH PEAK 


as taken in a high wind 
greatly obscuring tl 


over the way! My foot slipped and I 
fell on the hard snow—as always, in a 
sitting posture; but to my horror I did 
not remain where I was. Still sitting, 
I began to slide. A little shriek had in 
formed Gabriel, who was above, and he 
held the rope firmly. On the long trav 
erse Gabriel took the lead. Again I 


mbled, sliding fifteen or twenty feet 
lown, : far as the ; we 
able to help myself, Rudolf joining Ga 


briel, the Vv together pulled me back where 


I belonged. From the beginning of the 
descent I greatly feared for the outcome. 
After these slips my terror increased. 
Several times I declared that we should 
never get down alive. I suggested halt- 
ing and making a cave in the snow, but 
Gabriel, saying this was impossible, con- 
tinued without a pause. The snow was 
indeed too hard, but in some corner or 
crevasse I thought we might find shelter 
from the wind. 
soon be frozen. 
Again and again I slipped, but always 
Gabriel held his ground firmly. Always, 
too, I clung to my ice-axe; so to his 
shout, “Have you your axe?” I could 


Otherwise we should 
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always reply, “ Yes,” and sometimes with 
it could help myself up again. I had 
previously thought myself sure-footed, 
put the cold and fatigue, the darkness 
and shadow, the poncho blowing before 
me, the absence of climbing-irons, the 
small steps, the smooth icy slopes, such 
as Gabriel said he had never seen in 
Switzerland except in small patches, made 
an extraordinary combination of dif- 
ficulties. Onee when I slipped I was 
astonished to see Rudolf dart by me, 
wondering how he could help by run- 
ning far below. Later I learned that 
he too had slipped, and the strong arm 
of Gabriel alone saved us from destruc- 
tion. For a moment I thought we were 
all lost. But his axe was well placed, 
with the rope around it, and though two 
fingers were caught between, knowing it 
was life or death, he stood firm till 
Rudolf recovered himself. Otherwise, 
Gabriel said afterwards, he never de- 
spaired, thinking only of going on; but 
Rudolf confessed that he never expected 
to reach the tent again. It seemed that 
the way would never end. I tried to com- 
fort myself with the reflection that ac- 
cidents do not run in our family, that 
nothing serious (more than broken ribs 
or kneepan—these not in climbing) ever 
had happened to me; but also I was 
aware that people generally do not die 
but once. I said to myself, “T must 
keep cool and do my best,” and so I did, 
but after several of those horrible slides 
Well, there was nothing to do but plod 
along. At last, at last—before I was 
aware that wo had emerged fron. among 
those terrible abysses to the slope above 
the tent—Gabriel said, “Now we are 
safe; if you like you ean slide.” What a 
tremendous relief! I sat down happily, 
Gabriel walking ahead and guiding me 
with the rope. At first it was fun, then 
1 went too fast, bobbing here and there, 
finally turning around, sliding on my 
back, and giving my head a hard whack 
before I came to a halt. However, we 
were nearly down, but it was half past 
ten when we reached the tent, thankful 
for rest and shelter. There was nothing 
to drink, we were too tired to eat or sleep, 
but glad indeed to sit down in safety. 
Poor Rudolf! Elis hands were badly 
frozen, and he was rubbing them weakly 
with snow. I told him he should rub 


them hard to get up cireulation. I felt 
1 ought to do it myself, but somehow 
could not. Gabriel did not offer to, 
either. The wind blew hard al! night 

and the next day. No one proposed 
descending. Gabriel went up for the can 
of aleohol, but, as I had feared, was un 

able to find it; so, being without fire, we 
had no water, soup, or tea. Quinoa 
meal with sugar and snow, or the last 

two alone, were our best. substitute. 
Friday we were somewhat rested. the 
wind abated, and we started down. We 

soon found another icy slope, where th 

Indians with climbing-irons passed easily, 
but I began to slide; so at the top of the 
great wall IT asked for my irons. I pre- 
ferred freezing my toes to losing my life. 
Gabriel had proposed that all go down 
together. I said no. One at a time, if 
it did take longer. Our three ropes, 
measuring 180 feet, were tied together. 
The others descended one after another, 
while Gabriel, aided by Lueas, lowered the 
rope from above. The 180 feet reached 
but part way down to a convenient ledge, 
below which it was more broken and dif 
ficult. On the upper part one of the In 

dians slipped, falling, he said, dos quadras 
—two blocks—an evident exaggeration; 
but it was well we were not together, or 
his slip would have been fatal to all. 

After descending in a similar manner 
the shorter wall helow we could go more 
rapidly, but on a steep traverse one of the 
peones, then another, slid down twenty 
or thirty feet. At length all danger was 
over; we passed one old camp after an 
other, eager to reach the rocks before 
dark, where we could have fire and water. 
This we accomplished, and how we appre- 
ciated that water after two days’ absti- 
nence and three days’ short rations! 
Saturday we hastened down to Yungay, 
anxious to procure a physician for Ru- 
dolf, whose condition greatly marred 
the satisfaction in our triumph. The 
fingers of both hands, the toes of one 
foot, had been frozen for three days. 
Everything possible was done for him, 
but the loss of some of his fingers and 
toes seems inevitable. 

Concerning the height of this great 
mountain, observations taken at the sad- 
dle give the latter an approximate height 
of 20,000 feet. The snow line is about 
15,000 feet. After the ascent I requested 
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the guides to estimate separately the 
height of the north peak above the sad- 
dle, considering the angle, rate of ascent, 
and hours taken. Rudolf said 4090 to 
5000 feet; Gabriel, 3800 to 4200. My 
own opinion, comparing this with my 
ascent of Orizaba, the time being nearly 
the same, was 4000 feet, and I believe 
this to be a conservative estimate. From 
several photographs of the mountain it 
is perfectly evident that the height of 
the peaks above the saddle is not greatly 
inferior to the distance from the snow 
line to the top of the saddle. 

It may therefore be regarded as certain 
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that Huasearan is above 23,000 feet, 
hence higher than Aconcagua (altitude 
22.800 feet), and the loftiest mountain 
known on this hemisphere. If, as seems 
probable, the height is 24,000 feet, I have 
the honor of breaking the world’s record 
for men as well as women, the greatest 
height previously claimed being 23,800 
feet, attained some years ago by W. W. 
Graham in the Himalayas. When the 
railroad is built from Chimbote up the 
Huailas valley, which should happen be- 
fore very long, accurate measurement by 
triangulation will, I trust, verify our 
careful estimate. 


Lovers 
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HEY sit within 


Trellised with rustling lig 


LE GALLIENNE 


woodland place, 


1 and shade; 


So like a spirit’s is her face 
That he is half afraid 
To speak lest she should fade. 


Mysterious, beneath the 


] oughs, 


Like two enchanted shapes, they are, 


Whom Love hath builded them a house 


Of little leaf and 


star, 


And the brown evening-jar. 


So lovely and so strange a thing 


Each is to each to look upon, 


They dare not hearken a bird sing, 


Or from the other one 


Take eyes—lest they be gone. 


So still—the watching woodland peers 


And pecks about 


them, butterflies 


Light on her hand—a flower; eve hears 


Two questions, two replies- 


O love that never dies! 
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WO young women came out of the 

house and went, side by side, with 

some quiet talk and laughter, to 
ward the peach orchard. The little soft- 
cheeked one carried as if it held a liba- 
tion a cup from which a thin cloud of 
steam arose before her smiling eyes. The 
other was pleasantly acquiescent; but she 
allowed her right hand, which enclosed 
an egg, to hang indifferently. Her walk 
and her 
tints were those of the nut and berry. 


was a gratification to the eye 


If this were a morning in January, 
Annie, you would warm your hands in 
that steam,” she said. 

“Mornings in January are far off. 
Have you thought that this is the long- 
est day?” 

“Yes. The sun shines as if she knew 
that her time to-morrow would be less.” 
The Teuton tongue made the sun a 
goddess. 

“See how she laughs. You cannot 
look at her for one second, she is so 
bright. It seems that this should be a 
lucky day to tell your fortune, Christina.” 

The coolness of the orchard touched 


and then surrounded them. A _ swing 
was hanging from a crooked tree, under 
vhich the rrass was worn away, -aliow 
tl h| ground; and here they 


settled themselves. 

“T understand not how to do this: 
and I fear that the water is no longer 
hot enough to declare my future clearly,” 
Christina said. 

“Break the egg and drop it into the 
water, and you will learn your husband’s 
trade, for it will take the shape of one 
of his tools. Come, try.” 

Christina cracked the lucky egg which 
had escaped a commonplace destiny. 
Annie’s pink profile, motionless above 
the cup, was as grave as that of a classic 
maiden charming her Daphnis home. 

“Tt changes and swims about,” Annie 
said. “Give it here.” She took out a 
hairpin and examined Fate’s emblematic 


Another Way Home 
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reply; then she asked dejectedly, “Can 
you think of anything that this r 
sembles ?” 

“T cannot. It must be that my man 
will strike out on a new line,—lI like an 
original man. Yet I think that if you 
try a little you can imagine that that 
poached lump looks like your William’s 
new thrashing-machine.” 

‘You do nothing but make fun.” 

“To you believe?” Christina asked. 

Annie was very grave. “It is the 
truth that once I did the same, and my 
egg made a spade. And you know that 
William is a farmer.” 

“Were you aequainted with William 
then? Yes, I thought so. That egg had 
to make something agricultural. You 
might have found a sign if it had 
hatched a chicken; William has chickens.” 

‘I believe you never think of mar 
riage, Christina. Since we were little 
girls you have kept yourself so—so high.” 

Christina turned her neck proudly. 
“If my time comes, I leave my height; 
until then not; and then, I hope, not 
quickly.” 

There was a fine silence. These two 
were enriched by the special affection 
which sometimes unites sisterless cous- 
ins. Now they avoided looking at each 
other, aware that Christina’s marriage 
would be a solemn thing to both of them. 
For the moment Annie almost forgot 
her absent husband, all her love seeming 
to go to this earlier friend, who was of 
her own blood. 

“T want you to be married because I 
am so happy,” she said, with tremulous 
daring. “And I had such a strange 
dream last night. I saw you standing 
up with a man whom not one of us had 
seen before; and when in the ceremony 
the preacher called him by his first name, 
I thought, ‘I am glad to know so much, 
anyhow’; and I was so anxious, but you 
looked perfectly satisfied.” 

“T am satisfied, with my parents and 
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my home and my school. You have but 
one boy, Annie. I have twenty-seven, 
and I like them all.” 

Annie went on to another want. 
“Please do not go to-morrow. If Will- 
iam does come home, I know not how 
I shall do without you. And the baby 
will miss you so.” She used a mother’s 
last argument. 

To-night I make the supper,” said 
Christina, postponing the issue. “I can 
show you how to do something with eggs 
which is new and also useful, and when 
it is done you will know what it is. After 
supper I go to the store for sugar, which 
I see vou need.” 

She was facing the upper end of the 
orchard, a view which had q virginal 
quality, the green that covered it was 
so fresh and young. Through the vista 
of the peach trees, under which the grass 
was sunny, she looked up to where the 
uncleared_timber-land began. She could 
see but a little way into the thick woods. 
It was hard for her to demonstrate affec- 
tion; but as she gazed into that shadowy 
place, where, it seemed, everything must 
be different from what it was out in the 
light,expression became easier for her than 
if she had met the most responsive eyes. 

She said, in a dreamy way: “ Annie, 
I want you to know that I leave you un- 
willingly to-morrow. I am glad to be 
with you, and it makes me happy to see 
how happy you are with William, and 
the baby is so sweet, and it is pleasant 
here. I think I cannot see enough of 
your fields and trees, and I should like 
to spend many hours in those woods above 
us. We have not been up there once. I 
take that way this evening.” 

“No, no!” 

Christina turned her head to understand 
the agitated tone, and saw a pale face. 

“Your farm is on one side of this hill, 
the store is on the other, the woods cover 
the top, through them would be a shorter 
way than by the road around the hill. 
Why shall I not go through the woods ?” 

“Tt is stony and steep.” 

“Ts there no path?” 

“You could not find it.” She tried 
to give the subject a turn of general in- 
terest. “I have heard that it is an old 
Indian trail.” 

And why can T not find, that In- 
dian trail?” 
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Annie looked miserable over her in 
adequate diplomacy. “I think I hear 
the baby ery.” 

“You do not; and if you did, you 
girl takes care of him. Annie, I want 
to know why I shall not walk ove 
this hill.” 

” They eall it the Spuckepath.” 
Christina urged the question by 
look. Annie glanced over he r shoulder, 
and then whispered for some minutes, 
several times interrupting herself to mak« 
sure that nothing was coming from th 

woods to refute her. 

When she had done speaking, Chris 
tina exclaimed: “I think it is an out 
rage that anywhere such things should 
be thought. Let the dead rest!” 

“But it is not in our hands. It is 
her punishment.” 

“Have you yourself seen, then?” 

“No; but there are those who say they 
have. I know not how they keep their 
right minds.” 

“There is some plain way to explain 
it. Annie,-where is this path?” 

“The path runs over the hill, past 
the house where she lived, and down on 
the other side to the <first cleared field. 
It is not often used, as you will believe. 
and it is hard to find. She used to walk 
it, north and south, in every kind of 
weather,—so they say. Sometimes she 
would come down the wood-road, which 
you pass on the way to the store, and she 
would stand where it joins the main road, 
looking up and down. Once I saw her 
there. She was pale, with long blue eyes 
and a long mouth, bluish pink, and such 
hair as I never saw on any woman’s 
head, so red it was.” 

Christina felt this personality as clear- 
ly as did Annie, who had evoked it. She 
almost whispered, “ What was her name?” 

“ Roxana Geist.” 

“What became of the older boy, the 
one who did not die?” 

“No one knows how it went with 
Matthew.” 

For both the day was changed. The 
sunshine was thin, the wind crept, the 
leaves had something to hide. The two 
girls sat with lowered eyes,—silenced by 
this history from which they averted 
their womanly souls. 

Christina gave a long sigh, like the 
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Christina, do not ery! 


ANOTHER 





nd before hot rain. “Is the house 


ll there 

“Oh yes. It ic but one year since she 
ed. By this time it must be forlorn. 

999 

: How ct uld a woman be so p inished, 
matter wh it she did in life ,” 

“ They say who have seen that if ever 
man erosses this hill, then comes the 


ed « 


at from he knows not where and fol- 
him. But you and I need not b 
ieve nor think of it. After a while it 
vill be forgotten. Please, Christina, ery 
) more.” 
“T pity her! Perhaps I ought not; 
hut | cannot he Ip to pity he r Let us go 


» see if the boy sleeps still.” 

He was not sleeping. He was pink 
like his mother, and very companionable, 
nd he banished care cheerfully by the 

mple method of monopolizing it; so he 

on brought back Christina’s smiles. 
She was as tender with him as if he had 
heen hers. When she started on her er 
rand Annie stood at the gate, holding 
him and guiding his little hand in a 
gesture of parting, and from that group 
ill twilight thoughts were far remote. 

Christina went at a cheerful pace down 
the road which looped around the long 
ridge of the hill. The sky was as clear 
as fire, and blue shades premonitory of 
vening were beginning to appear. The 
cows in the meadow, eating and eating 
indefinitely, had each a big blue shadow 
by her side. Christina thought happily 
that all those were Annie’s cows. Sh« 
took deep breaths of air which had blown 
over the hay fields, and whistled answers 
to the birds. Until she saw it she did 
iot think of the wood road, and it was 
peaceful, with grass and weeds over- 
growing the old tracks. <A laurel bush 
stood where Roxana Geist must have 
seen it many a time; and Christina 
fastened into her belt one of the pale, 
belated sprays. 

She soon reached the store, around 
which had grown up a village of four 
houses. At sight of her the clerk’s smile 
made creases in his thick red cheeks; he 
advanced with careful grace, and tied 
up the sugar stylishly. He kept glancing 
at the stately girl, who looked very bright 
among the odorous bales and barrels. At 
each glance she became more remote. 
She searcely answered when he called her 
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attention to his jewelry, and declined to 
taste his new cheese. He scowled: but 
he held the door open for her with un 
relaxed gallantry. 

When she had passed she said, with a 
level look which indicated that she eon 
sulted him as she would a sign-post, 
‘Can you tell me where the Spucke 
path begins ¢” 

His eyes and his moist lips widened 
and smiled. “I know not the Spucke- 
path, beginning nor ending either. Do 
you want to walk there ?”’ 

“Who lives on that farm above which 
the woods begin? I suppose they would 
know where is this path?” 

“Yes, Simon Roth could tell you all 
about it.” It was clear that he was 
uttering impudences with delight to this 
cold creature, and she heard him laugh 
as she walked away. 

When she had climbed the steep road 
which ended at Simon Roth’s farm sh« 
inspected the sun with her hand hollowed 
over her eyes. “ The shoulder of the hill 
is toward the west,” she caleulated. “ So 
the light will be with me until the last 
ray. There must be a clearing around 
Roxana’s house. If I am there in time 
to see the sunset, it will be something to 
tell Annie.” 

She looked over Simon Roth’s premises 
for some one to direct her, but nobody 
was visible, and the house had a desolate 
air, standing against the woods as though 
against a green sereen. She was about 
to go without directions, when a man ap 
peared from the barn and went slowly 
across the vard. He had a broad back, 
impressed by suspenders, and a weather- 
beaten chest which his shirt exposed. 
His head was bent. She experienced a 
strange feeling; it seemed that loneliness 
was walking by. 

She hesitated to address this man, who 
moved farther away and did not see her. 
‘Gutenovet,” she at last persuaded her 
self to eall. 

He turned, his eves appeared very 
light in his tanned face,—he said, 
‘ Gutenovel?” 

She put her question, ending pleasant 
i, 7% suppose you know the path well, 
as it begins so near your house.” 

Then she stared at the amazing effect 
of her speech. The man’s violent look 
conveyed a more insulting rebuke than 
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192 ILARPER’S 
‘vvords, of which he seemed to have 

Such evoked 
tina squared her shoulders, 


many 


none, rage rage. Chris- 


“Excuse me,” she said, in English ; 
‘Il am a stranger here, and I did not 
know that there was a man in the neigh- 
borhood who objected to answer a civil 
question. 


She 


I wish you a good evening.” 

still, air of dis- 
missal, and he went away to the house. 
Then she plunged into the woods. She 
held her basket high through the barrier 
of weeds and bushes, brushed away the 


stood with an 


gnats which came dancing up before her 
face, and began to hunt for 
vidious path. 


this in- 


The oaks and chestnut trees rose mag- 
nificently, so close that she could see but 
a little and it seemed that 
never very light there. 


way, 


it was 
The moist earth, 
black as her shoe, was covered in every 


direction by growing things, which made 
a green sea and rose in waves against 
the protruding rocks. Not until she had 
climbed the highest of these rocks did 
she find the path, a mere furrow among 
the green. She reached it over a fallen 
tree which lay, very long and lonely, with 
little innocent-looking 
upon it. 

The birds, it seemed, had all taken to 
the meadows. There not a flutter 
nor a trill, and although she puckered 
her lips to call to them, she could not 
make the leap from’ silence into sound. 
Her steps were muted, the path was so 
soft. Many fungi, red, brown, gray, and 
white, appeared beside her among the 
green and fascinated her with 
their malignant likeness to every-day 
foods, — to steaks, and eggs. 
When looked up from them there 
was no more sun at all; twilight was dif- 
fusing itself through the air, like wine 
through water. 

She began to walk very fast, holding 
her basket before her to keep it clear 
of the trees and looking straight through 
the green tunnel. It was not long be- 
fore she saw white light ahead,—the path 
became almost level,—there was a clear- 
ing, and she had reached the top, and 
half the Spuckepath lay behind her. 

As she hurried on she saw between the 
trees that the clearing contained a one- 
story house, a little garden, and a little 
field. They were all forlorn. The house 


ferns battening 


was 


things, 


oysters, 
she 
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front was without paint or panes and th 
door sagged open. Under one black win 
dow space stood some hollyhocks in a 
ragged, courageous row. The remains 0! 
the wood-pile were rotting. The garden 
was a curious sight, for there multitudes 
of daisies contended with the last legiti- 
mate possessors, the onions, which resisted 
the invaders and appeared to shake gray 
spears. In the field, enclosed by a dis- 
integrating wall of its own stones, the 
daisies had possession, and all their little 
frilled faces were raised triumphantly, 
with the last of the daylight gathered 
on them. 

Again Christina realized Roxana Geist. 
This was her allod; her memory dwelt 
here. 

Christina’s eyes were drawn away from 
the distance. In 
the black 
where the path recommenced, 
blind-eyed, wry face, 


reverse order she saw 
arch in the opposite woods 
the house’s 
the field, the trees 
around her,—among those trees, just in 
her way, 2 red cat, which watched. 

She stood still. 

The eat Then 


moved,—something was moving in 


stared. something 
that 
A man appeared and sat on the 
door-stone with his elbows on his knees. 
The cat relieved Christina of its eves, 
It went smoothly toward him and began 
to rub against the stone. He did 
look up. 
Ten seconds 
and found 


he use. 


not 


later he came running, 
Christina backed into a bush 
and gripping her basket as a bird grips 
the perck. 

He said, “ Let me help you.” 

“Oh!” she whispered, between desper- 
ate breaths. “Oh! Are you real?” 

He placed her where he had sat. She 
was searcely able to hold herself up, but 
she turned and watched him into the 
house because she could not bear that he 
should be behind her. In the match- 
light which he struck, his face under his 
Panama hat was gray. The match- 
light also showed a rust-reddened stove, 
two wooden chairs and a table, a clock 
long stopped, and two calendars, pictured 
with gay ladies, tacked upon the wall. 
Dusty as they were, they had been cher- 
ished once: but he tore one down, and 
came out and fanned Christina with it. 

She had not moved her eyes from him. 
When she saw his weight settling upon 
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the stone beside her she said, “ You are 
real!” and began to tremble. 

He chose a tone which should not 
startle her. His English was slightly 
accented. “I am the commonest kind 
of a man. Agricultural machinery is my 
business. I go where people plough 
with a stick, and take them thrashing- 
machines—’ 

From the painful chaos of Christina’s 
mind arose the question, “ When did I 
last think of a thrashing-machine ?” 

“_end start them going. It is in- 
teresting: there are so many kinds of 
places. How would you like to live under 
palmetto thatch, and see callas blooming 
in ditches, and eat bananas from the 
trees? You would like that, wouldn’t 
you? And they need the machinery so 
much that I feel like a missionary.” 

He saw that her tr mbling decreased 
“Now,” he asked, 


can you tell me what was wrong? 


as she listened. 
gently, on 
It will not hurt you, whatever it is; and 
we ean stay here until you are ready to 
walk, and then I will take you home.” 

‘I saw the eat.” 

“And that frightened you?” 

“When I did not believe in her! To 
meet her while I was alone, and the 
night was coming,—it was dreadful! / 
do not believe in her now,—how ean I? 
Yet she was here, so near to you that 
you might have laid your hand on her.” 

“What cat is this?” 

Christina’s face was still entreating 
with terror. “ This afternoon,” she said, 
‘my cousin told me that I must not 
come here. The woman who lived in 
this house, Roxana Geist, was—was— 
And after her hushand died she did not 
care for her two sons. The younger one 
was sick, and she left him alone, and he 
died. The other she turned away. Then 
here she lived, and here, a year ago, 
she died, alone like her boy, and they 
would not have her in the churchyard; 
and sinee then the red cat walks this 
wicked path.” 

She sat still, frowning,—trying to lay 
hold upon her world, which must be re- 
adjusted to contain such horrors. 

After a while she was made to look up 
by a laugh—a strange dissonance in the 
twilight. Her companion was staring 
straight out over her head, and he 
hummed to himself: 


“The thief to the left said never a word, 
For the son of a gun had sand,” 
With a curious, stiff movement he tool] 

off his hat and moved his hand acros 

his forehead. His hair was bright red 

“ Who—are—you?” she said. 

“ [—oh!—Matthew Geist.” 

Christina’s feelings for herself wer 
submerged. She could say nothing: bu 
her outpoured sympathy could not but 
be felt. Artificial hesitations were im 
possible in this darkening forest whicl 
asked the manners of the heart. 

He repeated, “ Yes—I am Matthew 
Geist.” 

“Among the people here you need 
not live. You need not eare for them,” 
she ventured. 

“T care only that they have the righ 
to say it. 
they would not notice. You, I see, know 
more of this than I. Can you tell me 


If they were not good peopl 


where to look for her grave?’ 

“That no one knows.” 

“She died one year ago?” 

“One year ago.” The voice had an 
echo’s sadness. 

“Does Simon Roth still live on th 
first farm below the woods? Ah!” 

To speak at this strange hour and 
place to this unknown woman who knew 
his story was like speaking aloud to 
himself in the solitude of the plains; 
and he needed speech so much. 

“Tt is difficult to believe that all is 
hopeless—For some it were better if 
they had had no parents; if they had 
sprung up like mushrooms.—I came 
here to-night, and found nothing. Often 
as a boy did I come home so. Now. 
returning to the old place, I must feel 
the old way.” 

“Tt matters nothing, nothing, what 
others say—only what you know of her 
imports. Have you no happy memories?” 

The deepening of the furrows in his 
face and the look with which he caught 
at a stranger’s straws of comfort wrung 
her heart. 

“Not many. I think she never wanted 
Alvah and me. He was but a little fel- 
low, sick in the middle room, and she 
sent me to work, and then she left, and 
when I came back he was dead.” 

“ No happy memories?” 

He reflected. “One Sunday I went 
out for nuts, and I brought back a good 
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ANOTHER 
bag. It was a sharp, sunny morning, 
and all the leaves were red and yellow. 
When I came near home | smelt the din- 
ner, and I went in, and the kitchen was 
warm, and there were kettles bubbling 
m the stove—a chicken was in one, 

and Mother was setting the table and 
singing. She looked so ple asant. That 
day her eyes were such a pretty gray.” 

“Then think of her so.” 

“What good will that do? A thing 
like this—you cannot get away from it. 
You can never get away from it.” 

Christina was dulled by her own pity. 
Minutes went by, marked only by the 
increasing dusk and the rush of the eve- 
ning wind. 

Down in the woods a twig cracked, 
then another. Later a man stepped out 
nto the gray cirele of the clearing. 

Ile came along with his bare head 
lown, like an animal in a familiar haunt, 
ind halted, on guard like an animal. 
Christina caught the light upon his 
faded eyes. Matthew leaned forward to 
stare,—leaped past Christina, 

“Simon Roth, where have you put my 
mother?” he said. 

Simon peered at him. “And who 
are you?” 

‘Il am Matthew Geist.” 

“Ach, so? You are still alive?” He 
seanned Christina. “So it was for you 
that this enterprising young woman 
came inquiring for the Spuckepath?” 

‘She is none of your business. An- 
swer my question.” 

“Tt is long since your mother was 
your business. You deserted her twelve 
good years ago,” Simon said, leisurely. 

“T deserted her! You liar, she turned 
me out!” 

“Ts that so?” 

Matthew looked at him with a steady 
glare. “I went away,” he said, “on the 
day when I learned what for a woman 
my mother was. For some time I had 
misgivings, and that morning a boy | 
met in the road mocked at me, and as I 
pounded him he shouted up the truth 
from where he lay. I went home, and 
put it to her, and she would say noth- 
ing, only she looked at me. I said, ‘If 
I shall stay, say so; and if I shall go, 
’; and she looked still, and she 
gave me a roll of notes, and she said, 


‘Go. Then I asked, ‘Is that Roth’s 


say so 
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money? and she said, ‘No. Your fa- 
ther’s. Go.’ So I went.’ That was how 
I deserted her. Afterwards 1 wrote and 
wrote, and had no word. Until I was 
twenty-one I waited; and back I came 
and walked up here, and among these 


; 


trees | stopped, for on the step she 
sat with you. Then I knew it was 
all over for me, and I went away, and 
my business took me far. But again, 
since seven more years have gone, I 
thought it could not be so bad, and |] 
would come again to see at least what 
I could do for her. Now I hear that 
my mother left her younger son to die 
alone, and that is true: and that she 
turned out her older son, and that is 
true: and that she was a disgrace to me, 
and, my God, that is true! A red eat, 
they say, comes back to walk this path 
she used to walk! She was not admitted 
to the churchyard! Now, where is she?” 

Christina’s blood ran fast. 

“And is it possible that you think it 
weighty what the people say?’ taunted 
Simon. “ You, such a travelled man? 


Ach. gqewiss ne thd 
“T see you agree not with me. What 
are you, anyhow? I know vou are 


ho fool.” 

“Well, I am heartily sorry that | can- 
not return this compliment,” Simon said. 
“T regret that in your travels you have 
not learned how it is best for a man to 
speak of his mother.” His palm stung 
across Matthew’s mouth. 

The two were locked when Christina 
ceased to be only a spectator. “If you 
know something about his mother which 
makes her out good, why do you not set 
him right instead of fighting with him, 
Simon Roth? Would she want to see 
vou two like this?” 

Simon flung Matthew off and _ stood 
still, looking at the door of the house, 
with an expression of miserable, resur- 
gent hope. But no one came. 

“T believe she would,” shouted Mat- 
thew. 

“She would not,” said Simon. 

There was a motionless pause. Simon 
visibly reached a decision. 

“ Matthew, she would never speak to 
justify herself, and I would not so de- 
grade her as to explain her actions; but 
it may be that to her son I should make 
it clear. Listen now. Your father was 
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farm-hand only, and 
your mother did the work for him and 
you two boys —cooked and cleaned, took 
care of the garden, made most of the 
she worked hard. Then he died, 
kept on as before, and also 
she went out to work, for a little mon- 
ey to buy 


moor, he was a 


clothes 
, 
and she 


raise in 
You worked too, 


. what you could not 
this patch of ground. 


on the farms, and brought in a little. 
Then I began to come here. You re- 
member it?” 

“FF ae.” 


“ After my sister died I was alone on 
my land. I did not mean to stay alone: 
1 intended that your mother should come 
there to live, and you and Alvah; but 
I could not persuade her. She thought 
only of your father—she was not like 
well, it is all done with. 
But 1 could not give up to hope. So I 
came often, and she was willing to have 
me come. You never thought, did you, 
Matthew, that she enjoy other 
company than a glowering boy like you?” 


other women 


might 


“Go on.” 
“ Others 
stopped 


would have but she 
them. Then talk 
which has made it a slur upon a man 
to say that he walks the Spuckepath.” 
“So?” said Christina, half aloud. 
“And now I tell what she would not 
explain to that wise sixteen-year-old son 
Alvah was 
needed more 
than she had for him in food and cloth- 


ing; and 


come, 


began the 


who called her to account. 
not much sick, but he 


my forsaken house needed a 
woman: so she came down once to serub 


and mend, and I agreed to pay her fair 


wages, That noon she found Alvah 
dead. It was his heart. The doetor said 
that he could have done nothing. And 


she was not one to show, if she felt—” 
“Simon, is there more of this?’ 
“When you insulted her she gave you 
a roll of notes and said it was your fa- 
It was every cent he left, 
except this clearing here. I asked her 
why she gave it to you and why she let 


ther’s money. 


you go, and she said that she saw how 
you felt and she wanted you to get clear 
Then I told her that she did 
wrong, for you had the right to think 
well of she said, ‘I will not 
hang on him.’ 

“Tlow was it 


away. 


her, and 
— 
afterwards ?” 


“The easiest time she ever had. She 
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could walk in the woods all day, or § 
here in the sun. She was tired, poo 
It had come to be a burden to h« 
to be alive.” 


soul. 


that now sh 
this woman, who had appr-ache: 
through deceptive shadows and at las 
stood in the light and might 
ly seen. 
“ And how—?” said Matthew. 
“T came up here one evening, and sh 
was ‘not outside. I waited long, and 
then I searched, and in the middle room 
I found her lying. And I raised her up 
-never had I been so near to her—,” 
After a little Simon looked at Mat 
thew, whose face was as if 


It seemed to Christina 
knew 


be ( lear 


haunt 
ed. “You have been brooding over it,” 
he said. 
The 
to both. 
“ Now you know the whole truth. Do 
you remember that your mother was a 
beautiful woman? I think no 
ever had such kind brown eyes.” 
Christina whispered, “ Look, look!” 
She could 
bending under its soft 
feet. It approached Simon, arching its 
back, but when he attempted a caress it 


second silence was comfortabl 


other 


The red cat came nearer, 


see the grass 


sprang away. 

“ Poor thing,” he said. “I have al 
ready seen her two or three times. She 
must have run wild up here in the woods.” 
said Matthew, “I 
ask your pardon.” 

‘You need 

“T feel that. But I cannot reach her; 
and now I know that you were nearest.” 

Simon shook his hand like a father. 

“ Now let us go to visit her,” he said. 
“At the last she came to my 
Where she is the people do not 
Come 


“ Simon,” humbly 


hers.” 


place. 
pass. 
too,” he addressed Christina. 
“Since you have seen so much, come to 
see the end, and then you shall be taken 
safely home.” 

The eat kept close behind him, and 
Christina left much room for it. As 
they went down the path her skirts were 
brushed by the ferns, which sometimes 
reached her hands, touching them softly: 
under her feet fungi. The 
wind had gone down and the sweet air 
was heavy. The whole world seemed 
as unreal as though she were walking 
with her eyes shut; 


were the 
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When they came out of the woods the 
moonlight burst upon them. It covered 
the landseape like a heavenly veil. Si- 
mon led the way across the fields, and 
Christina still kept clear of the cat, 
whose little dark figure moved over the 
grass be hind him. 

“Here,” he said. 

Inside a triangular wall an apple tree 
shaded the place where Roxana lay and 
rested from her errors. 

Matthew asked, “ Did she suffer?” 

Simon shook his head. His gratitude 
made him one with the diverse multi- 
tudes who have given thanks for the ulti- 
mate blessing. 

Matthew went over the wall. 

For a time the invisible woman was 
more present with all of them than they 
vere with their own selves. 

The moonlight deepened Simon’s 
wrinkles and the hollows in his large 
neck. He did not look at the triangle, 
but out over the open country, and his 
eyes dwelt upon a gentle memory; but 
Christina felt for him too much pain 
to weep. “Che fard senza Eurydice?” 
his posture seemed to say. 

He spoke first, after long minutes. 
“The cat has gone,—back to her woods 
no doubt. Matthew, will you take the 
voung lady home ?” 

‘Simon,—I cannot say what I think, 

so steadfast—” 

‘I am glad that all is clear now.” 

He bade them a quiet good-night, and 
went his way with his air of vigor- 
ous patience. 

“Now shall I take you home?” said 
Matthew, in a dull voice. “Where is 
your home? I do not know your name.” 

“My name is Christina Fisher; and 
I am visiting my cousin.” 

She led the way until they reached the 
road; then he walked beside her, and 
they began to round the hill. The long- 
est day was over. In the valley the 
meadows were inundated by moonlight; 
silver patches lay among the black 
shadows of the trees, and passed over 
their faces as they walked. Sweet warm 
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airs swept out upon them from the 
woods. Their steps marked the passage 
of time. 

Christina had not often touched life, 
and emotions swept her, one after the 
other, like the shadows: pity for the man 
beside her—she divined what a weight 
he earried; for Simon admiration and 
wonder ; respect for Roxana, who could 
inspire so much. She felt upon her 
cheeks tears which were for all of them; 
but she was free from obtrusive sym 
pathy, and spoke as though under a 
personal grief. 

“He saw her as she was. Did you 
hear him say that her eyes were brown ?” 

“T did. Yes, he alone saw.” 

As they went on, all other thoughts 
made way in Christina’s mind; she shared 
this man’s mood, her own showing an 
adaptability which she had never con- 
ceded to any one, 

He said, “This is an evening for 
which to live gratefully.” 

She responded to his tone; by this time 
she found every tone of his significant. 

“T have had no home since I left the 
hilltop,” he continued. 

“No home?” 

“T thought that once a woman heard 
this story she would not see me when she 
passed me by. Now the story is changed. 
You have heard it all. What have you 
to say of it?” 

Time went more quickly now, marked 
by their heart-beats. 

“T should gladly see you.” 

Having said it, she remembered the 
incantation and the dream. 

They walked by the orchard. Chris- 
tina was returning to her own—to An- 
nie, to the baby, to an easy world. With 
the air of grasping at something beau- 
tiful which might vanish and leave him, 
he asked, “ To-morrow night may I find 
you here?” 


“Yes. I shall be here vet a little 


longer,” she said, stopping at the gate. 
They did not look at each other, but 
their glances went side by side out 


over the meadows. 
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The Diwan 


of Ahmed Ased-Ullah 





BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


N the windy November weather, blow- 
ing cold and dusty from the desert 
or sweeping a searching rain from 
the mountains, Ahmed Ased-Ullah, of 
Damascus, the writer, being now very 
old, sits indoors, employed with his art 
or trifling with the carpentry of chess- 
men. It is an ancient art, flourishing still, 
but in peril of failing, as all arts must 


Tall, 


as Ased-Ullah rather sadly says, 
because of certain encroachments by way 
of an Anglicized Egypt; and it is an 
honorable occupation, too, for any man— 
or, at least, any Moslem—to follow, what- 
ever evil the 
printing-press may 
have accomplished 
agairst the ideals 
of the forefathers 
of the faith. Though 
it may seem child- 
ish and pitiably lit- 
tle in importance 

the mere art of 
writing with reed 
pens—it is an art 
still highly regarded 
in Damascus by the 
conservative schol- 
ars of the place, 
who stand, in a sort 
of desperate anger, 
against the corrup- 
tion that creeps in 
from the West 
through the abomi- 
nable Egyptian 
aperture, whether it 
contaminates art, 
pon try, music, or 
religion, appearing, 
as the sheikhs com- 
plain, to destroy all. 
In the house of 
Ased-Ullah, where 
there is a more 
gracious tolerance 
than in other homes 


and minds of the VEILED WOMEN SLIP 





better born, it is an art practised with 
reverence, proceeding from a time when 
the Eastern aspiration was left free to 
express itself, as they say in Damas 
cus, unrestricted, untroubled by the new, 
disturbing notions of haste and progress 
and exactitude with which the Eng 
lish occupation of Egypt has damned a 
better philosophy. 

“In all beauty,” said Ased-Ullah, “ God 
resides; and as I deal with beauty, I am 
therefore His preacher. I have here,” he 
continued, announcing his philosophy with 
engagingly childlike animation, “the tip 
of the nail of my 
little finger. It is 
less important to 
me than the nail; 
and the nail is 
surely not more im 
portant to me 
than 

But this, of 
course, is at the 
moment out of 
place. 


Ased - Ullah’s 
house is in what 
seems to be a mean 
quarter of the town. 
It is but a seem 
ing: all Damaseus 
houses front upon 
mean streets, and 
are hidden and 
barred. The street 
is narrow, walled, 
rough enough un- 
derfoot, painted 
thick with vivid 
sunshine and deep 
shadow—a mystery 
of direction, too, 
and of detail: turn- 
ing unexpectedly, 
forever revealing 
the surprise of low 
ALONG THE WALLS arches and steep 
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alleys, of fenced tombs and wells in the 
wall. It is but a step from the flowing 
confusion of man and beast and noisy 
trading of the Sik-et-Tawileh, but re- 
mains quiet, traversed by apprentices 
upon errands, veiled women in blaek, 
who slip along the walls of unfrequented 
places, sheikhs and scholars in softly 
tinted robes. There is a gigantic porter 
at the gate, as at the gates of the men 
of wealth and quality of the town, to 
unlock the way and shout a warning to 
the wife of Ahmed Ased-Ullah, providing 
against the scandal of a surprise in the 
garden. Beyond the tiled courtyard, 
where the sun touches the striped stucco 
walls, the whole green-leaved with 
orange trees and ivy, stirring with the 
play of water,—is the formal reception 
room of the artist: a shadowy place, 
diwan and inlay and fountain and fabrie, 
ancient ornamentation of wall and lofty 
dome, all subdued in the dusk. A stair, 
a low, arched door: whereupon, all of a 
sudden, a bright little workshop, over- 
looking the court, into which the warm 
sun, having penetrated the vine and top 
most branches of the lemon tree, grate- 
fully falls through a high window 
stretching the length of the place and 
set with small panes. 

Ilere, then, upon cushions under the 
light, with his pens and his tools and his 
collection of old masterpieces, secluded 
from the vehement business of the bazaar 
and the troublous polities of the town, 
sits Ahmed Ased-Ullah, the writer, un- 
used to the company of travellers from 
abroad, but mildly wishful for it. 

“Your day be happy,” says Ahmed 
Ased-Ulah, according to the form, beam- 
ing inquisitively over his great spectacles. 

“And yours both happy and blessed.” 

“My honse,” he replies, his interest 
quite detached from the compliment, 
genially expressing itself rather in a 
glowing, diffident smile, childlike in frank 
delight, “is honored in your presence.” 


“But no!” is the protestation; “the 
honor is to such as may by grace be 
permitted to visit the homes of the 


distinguished.” 

“God forbid,” says Ahmed Ased 
Ullah, with pious formality, “that it 
should be considered so in this case!” 


“God forbid, indeed, that it should be 


presumed otherwise !” 
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AN APPRENTICE ON HIS ERRAND 


Ahmed Ased-Ullah swiftly touches his 
breast, his thin white beard, his forehead, 
offering the service of his heart, his lips, 
his mind, in agreement with the polite 
custom, and accepts in return an expres- 
sion of devotion precisely similar in form 
and sincerity, all the while continuing 
with remarkable rapidity to jump his 
finger tips from breast to brow, as if 
with the determination to multiply his 
politeness beyond the possibility of being 
matched, displaying in the ceremony an 
agility which nothing but lifelong prac- 
tice could achieve. 

“ By your favor,” says he at last, bow- 
ing an invitation to enter. 

“Tt is hy your grace.” 

And the gentle weleome to the diwan 


of Ahmed Ased-Ullah is accomplished. . . 
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Ahmed Effendi is bent and gray and 
withered—so old now that all the winds 
of these days, whether they blow wet or 
warm, are chill, and excite his long, pale 
fingers to an automatic fumbling of the 
buttons of his fur-lined cloak, whilst he 
mutters his compliments in the draught 
or totters off to a remoter room, peering 
his way, to fetch the greater treasures 
of his collection. His face, diminishing 
to an attenuated white beard from a 
placid brow, capped with a loose red 
tarboosh, is as pale and dry as the 
parchment upon which he practises his 
art, tracing the words of the Prophet 
and the wisdom of the poets. It is still 
frank and sensitive to express emotion, 
however, set with mild, inquiring, pa- 
tiently indulgent eyes, not warily re- 
served, like the faces of the disputatious 
theologians, the hunted politicians, the 
sheikhs of learning, who loll upon diwans 
or in the gardens, their followers literal- 
ly grouped at their feet. As for his 
hospitality, like any Damascene of culture 
and station, he would not shame the cus- 
toms by denying a stranger the delights 
of his diwan; and as for his piety, it 
is related that he has taken no money 
for his manuscript, rejecting material 
reward in the belief that the illumina- 
tion of texts from the Koran and of wise 
sayings is concerned with the spread of 
truth, which may not yield an income 
to the pious, according to the Prophet 
or to the interpreters of the Prophet. 


Ahmed Effendi’s man servant, Masa, 
softly entered with a round tray of char- 
coal, now all gray, which, however, pres- 
tly began to glow with more hospitable 
color in response to a vigorous blowing. 
Thereupon, whilst the white flakes still 
went dancing up a sunbeam, he began 
to prepare coffee, with the candor of a 
sleight-of-hand performer, prosecuting 
the operation under the very eyes of the 
guest, as though to avert the suspicion 
of some sinister purpose. Ahmed Ef- 
fendi had meanwhile fetched a portfolio 
of masterpieces, spread it on the floor, 
where the sunshine played upon exquisite- 
ly gilded surfaces, and seated himself on 
the cushions in sufficiently close proxim- 
ity to resemble a custodian of the crown 
jewels. Ignoring many brilliant leaves 
as his fingers ran along, he selected a 
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worn scrap of manuscript, written in 
celebration of the virtue of humility, by 
Al Emad al Hasani Shiraz, some thre. 
hundred years ago. As it emerged from 
that gorgeous company, it seemed mean 
enough, plain script upon parchment, set 
diagonally, unadorned with color or 
decorative embellishment; but there was 
that in the old collector’s manner of 
presenting it, the tenderness with which 
he held it, not to be observed when he 
had shufted through the ornate examples 
of his collection—in his glance, too, as 
he looked up, expectant of some im- 
pression, perhaps, but yet sadly hopeless 
of arousing enthusiasm in the ignorant 
there was that about the old collector to 
distinguish this soiled fragment above 
its fellows. 

“Al Emad al Hasani Shiraz,” said 
he, gently; “there was none _ before 
him, nor has any come after. Observe,” 
said he, “ the mere arrangement of words, 
of letters: a perfect proportioning! Let 
your eye fall where it will, a casual 
glance, and it is not agonized by a crass 
disregard of the artistic necessity of bal- 
anee. There is no crowding—but yet no 
barren spot. As all words are equally 
important to the expression of the perfect 
poet, so here, too, by the art of the per- 
fect writer, no word is exalted above an- 
other by improper display. Even so 
there is no monotony 


an engaging, rest- 
ful variety, indeed, such as the printing- 
press cannot command. Employ this 
microscope: discover if you can a ragged 
edge to any letter—the broadest shading, 
the thinnest line. What a pen-maker 
the man was! With what incredible ac- 
curacy he shaped his reeds! Note the 
grace of curve, the certainty of line: 
there is no interruption, no failure of 
symmetry, no deviation, no sign of waver- 
ing. This letter, extremely removed from 
a similar character, but not differing a 
hair’s breadth! This broken oval—per- 
fected by an imaginary line! This are, 
a mere fragment of the whole, but yet 
suggesting the perfect circle! This accent, 
perfectly set within its allotted space—” 

Misa interrupted with the coffee— 
served perfumed and steaming. 

I wondered then concerning the dis- 
covery of the writing of Al Emad al 
Hasani Shiraz: the whereabouts, the in- 
cident—the adventure of the thing. 
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‘Ah!” Ahmed Effendi ejaculated, 
lite startled. 
"An extraordinary change came upon 
the old gentleman. He regarded me all 
+t once with the shrewd reserve of a 
collector who knows 
more than he will tell. 
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of the sheikh and all his servants. When 
he had traversed the desert to the south, 
he came at last to the Red Sea, where 
for two months he diligently employed 
his buckets, believing that a stone of rich 








lle eocked his head, 
dropped his eyelids a lit- 
tle: and there was a 
glint of amusement in 
his glance, I observed, 
as though he had the 
veriest bungler to con- 
fuse, and was rather 
pleased with the task. 
‘We have in Damascus 
a proverb,” said he 
presently: “‘He who 
seeks with diligence will 
find” I will answer 
your question by telling 
a story. A young Dar- 
wish of Al Busra, hav- 
ing come to Damascus 
upon some pilgrimage, 
fell in love with the 
daughter of a rich 
sheikh, whom he passed 
in the street. Over- 
come by passion, he fol- 
lowed the girl to her 
father’s house, where, 
bold beyond belief, he 
knocked on the gate, 
and was presently ad- 
mitted to the sheikh’s 
presence, ‘I have 
come,’ said he, ‘to ask 
the hand of your daugh- 
ter” The sheikh laugh- 
ed heartily. ‘He who 
would have the hand 
of my daughter,’ he re- 























plied, ‘must bring rich 
gifts to urge his suit.’ 
By this scornful be- 
havior the poor Darwish of Al Busra 
vas not discouraged, but with good 
heart asked the quality of the gift 
he must offer. To be rid of him the 
sheikh set him an _ impossible task. 
‘Fetch to me,’ said he, ‘the stone that 
is more precious than diamonds.’ To this 
the Darwish agreed, and, having borrowed 
two buckets from the kitchen, set out 


THERE IS A 


upon his quest, followed by the laughter 


PORTER AT THE GATE TO UNLOCK THE WAY 


price must be deeply hidden. Bail as he 
might, he made no impression upon the 
sea, but continued patiently to bail. 
When six months had passed he observed 
that the water was as high as ever. Not 
disheartened, however, he renewed his 
diligence, until, at the end of two years, 
one day when the tide was out, he 
came upon a curious stone, which he 
believed must be the stone the rich 
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sheikh desired. So, travelling in high 
hope, he came again to Damascus, and 
was admitted to the sheikh’s presence, 
ragged as he was, and there related 
his adventures. 

“* Now,’ said he to the sheikh, ‘I have 
brought you the stone that is more 
precious than diamonds.’ 

“The sheikh took the stone, and per- 
ceived that it was a common stone, a 
mere pebble. 

“In exchange,’ continued the Dar- 
wish, hopefully, ‘I shall have the jewel 
that is better than all.’ 

“<By Allah!’ eried the sheikh, ‘such 
diligence should be rewarded!’ and im- 
mediately gave the hand of his daughter 
to the diligent young Darwish of Al 
Busra. And so,” coneluded Ahmed Ased- 
Ullah, smiling quizzically, but with no 
flavor of diseourtesy, “having sought 
with diligence an example of the genius 
of Al Emad al Hasani Shiraz, I am re- 
warded in its possession.” 

It was an answer characteristic of the 
town—at once an evasion and an agree- 





MUSA BEGAN TO PREPARE COFFEE 


able homily. There must somewhere be 
another example of the genius of Al 
Emad al Hasani Shiraz, to be procured 
by the diligent. . 


There are many writers: there is 
Mustafa Tali, the humble designer of 
inscriptions for the tombstone - makers, 








who writes upon marble, a cloud ot 
dust, raised by the industrious chisels 
of the little apprentices of the bazaar, 
whitening his tarboosh and abba and 
vacant brown face; there is Muhammed 
Salim. of the Street of the Wood 
choppers, in a studio, like the attie of 
a poor painter, alien to all inspiration, 


who declares with his busy reeds, day by 
day, over and over again, upon paper 
or glass, as you will, that the proud shall 
be humbled and the pious exalted; there 
is Taufik Yfisuf Kessaib, of a family 
of writers numbering generations, whose 
youngest son, having displayed larg 
promise, has been sent to Egypt, and is 
now praised by his master; there are 
the writers of 7) titions to the government, 
employed by the unfortunate who seek 
relief from its oppression, by the office 
seekers, the touchy neighbors who go to 
law; there are the copybook writers, who 
supply the children with virtuous senti- 
ments done in a model way, and could, 
if they but tried, surprise the Sultan 
himself, as did the monkey of the Ara 
bian Nights, which 
wrote poetry in five 
styles of caligraphy, 
to the amazement of 
the King; there are 
the writers to whom 
the minor poets carry 
their verses in syco- 
phantie praise of the 
Vali of Sfriya or in 
consolation of the re 
cently bereaved, ecus- 
tom demanding that 
these compositions 
shall not be printed 
in a press, but pre- 
sented in a more 
honorable and allur- 
ing guise, such as 
gilt and color and th 
flourish of a pen may 
lend. "Phere are in- 
deed many writers; 
there is but ‘one by whom the supremacy 
of Ahmed Ased-Ullah in Damascus is im- 
pugned. It is Muhammed Thabit, the 
Turk, who sits in a publie place, where the 
idle donkeys may wag their long ears in 
his window and every passing caravan of 
camels may shut out his light. 

“* Ased-Ullah?” said he, with a shrug. 














THE DIWAN OF 


“ Well, his writing 
with mine!” 
In a fashion 


together above 


you May compare 
innocent, al- 
Ahmed Ef- 
fendi is not slow to perceive the excel- 
his own 
Misa had now gone with the 


the most 
self-conceit, 


lences of work. 
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he was sent to the fashionable writing 
master of th 

accomplishment. 


day to learn the polite 


Even then he dis 


played (as elsewhere they say of infant 


prodigies) a promise which his career did 








coffee, with the ciga- 
rettes — vanished like a 
The sun had 
lost its slant and was pouring 
yellow light into the court- 
A warm breeze, falling 
from the blue 
had begun to switch the vine 
against the window panes. It 
“Tf you sat with 
me until sunset,” Ahmed Ef- 
fendi protested, “T should 
still be delighted. And,” he 
added, hinting at some mys- 
tery of delight, like a child 
with hands hid behind, “I 
have something of my own to 
show you.” He hitched his 
cushion into the sunshine, 
and here, with much grave 
ceremony and many swift 
little glanees to catch the im- 
pression, unrolled, inch by 
an interminable scroll, 
inscribed with the genealogy 
of the Prophet, whose name 
most gloriously illumi- 
nated, as became his quality. 
It ineluded the remotest 
Noah, 
honored 
beyond, 


come 
de- 


parting shadow. 


vard. 


square above, 


was noon. 


inch, 


was 


an- 
who was 
with gold 
leaf, and even to 
Adam, who not robbed 
of the distinction, you may be 


cestry — to 
liberally 


was 














sure, which the father of the 
human family deserves. 

I expressed the conviction 
that this must surely be the 
masterpiece of Ased- Ullah. 
Was it not so? Ahmed Ef- 
fendi was grieved at this mean appraise- 
ment of his and he betrayed 
some irritation in a shrug as he re- 
marked, amiably enough but still with 
tart emphasis, “It is one!” And still 
further to enlighten me he related the 
following story: It seems that seventy- 
five years ago, when he was twelve years 
old, having then learned to read from 
the Koran, in the way of all Moslem boys, 


The 
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powers, 


SPECIMEN OF 


inscription in the lower left 
master, Mohammed Rachid, n 


WRITING OF THE PERSIAN SCHOOL 


l reads, “ 


lorgive 


hand corner 


ay God I 


rnitr 


not disappoint. After two of 
diligent application, he observed that his 
master, instead of correcting his lines, 
as duty plainly required, was with great 
pains and skill spoiling all that was most 
commendable in the exercises. Enraged 
by this betrayal, Ahmed Ased-Ullah de- 
manded an explanation. 

“Why,” said he, “do you destroy the 
beauty of all that I do?” 
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answered the  writing- 
master, “it is not right that the pupil 


‘ > ” 
‘ Because, 


should be equal with the master.” 

“Then,” said Ahmed Ased-Ullah, “ I 
will be my own master, and neither shall 
be shamed.” 

After that, Ahmed Effendi’s progress 
was not interrupted; and within twenty 
years—though the amazing compliment 
to his genius may be doubted—he was 
able to teach, and was beginning to be 
able to write. ... 


It is related of the more remote Bedouin 
that his interest is deeply engaged by a 
picture, so that he will solemnly stare, 
gravely delighted, just the same, whether 
the object of art is beheld upside down 
or otherwise. Ahmed Effendi himself, 
with the refinement of the city and a 
scholarship of breadth, failed to compre- 
hend the nature of a landseape painting. 
l'ree and sky and the brown earth—the 
colors of them?! Ah, the Persians! They 
had employed color in their illumina- 
tions; and their sensational, somewhat 
vulgar, ideas had prevailed in Damascus 
for a season, but had happily withdrawn 
to the souree of them: after all, there 
was no beauty like the perfect simplicity 
of line. Exeluding the smart Damascene 
who has returned from America and now 
works the wonder of crayon enlargements 
in the Siik-et-Tawileh, there is no paint- 
er; but the exquisite art of the writer 
is so highly regarded that the names of 
the great fashioners of it—Wazir Mu- 
hammed bin Ali, Ali bin Hilal al Bau- 
wab, Abu-’d-Dur bin Yakut al Musta- 
‘sami, whose handiwork may long ago 
have perished—are remembered to this 
day. Those who came after have crept 
into the safe fame of the proverbs of the 
desert itself. “Had I the pen of Ibin 
Muklah,.” is the saying among the 
Bedouin wanderers, “but could get no 
gain with it, of what use that reed?” 
There is another, of the wall, as distin- 
guished from the tent: “O ye who study 
the great poems that ye may yourselves 
create poetry, learn first the arts of 
writing, for these are the adornment of 
such as ye.” Such honor as the writers 
have, such fame as they have from the 
beginning commanded, there is still no 
history of the art, no biography of an 
artist. They are mentioned in_ books, 
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however, says Ased-Ullah, which trea 
more importantly of life and progres 
And—with a little shrug and lifting « 
the eyebrows—it is sufficient. What mor 
would you have? 

Of the traditions old Ahmed Ased 
Ullah is a repository. 

“There are many stories,” said he. 

I observed that he leaned eagerly t 
ward me, with much gentle interest 1 
entertain. 

“ Would you like to hear one?” he ask 
ed. “Long ago,” he began, returning t 
the sunbeam, retreating from the shadow 
with a little shiver, “there was a writer, 
Ahmed el Nirizi, who, having arrayed 
himself as became a man of his fame, 
set out upon a journey to the country of 
a powerful sheikh of Nejd, but was un 
happily set upon by Bedouin robbers in 
the mountains between. Stripped to his 
shirt, dispossessed of all that he had 
except his ink and his paper, which he 
had fortunately concealed, he still pr 
ceeded to the city of the sheikh, hoping 
there to find favor sufficient for his 
re-establishment, but was denied at th« 
door of the sheikh’s palace because of 
his scanty apparel and beggarly, wo 
begone air. Day after day, however, he 
renewed his request, insistently repeat 
ing, notwithstanding the scorn of the 
sheikh’s men, that he was Ahmed el 
Nirizi, the writer, until at last, in order 
that his importunity might be stopped, 
he was received by the sheikh’s oldest 
son, to whom he told the tale of his 
misfortunes. ‘ What!’ eried the sheikh’s 
son, in amazement. ‘ Here, surely, is an 
impudent impostor. This naked beggar 
cannot be Ahmed el Nirizi, the writer!’ 
Ahmed el Nirizi stoutly maintained that 
the shirt which measured the Bedouins’ 
compassion did indeed cover the body of 
none other than the famous Ahmed el 
Nirizi. ‘Though I have been robbed of 
my raiment,’ said he, ‘I have not been 
stripped of my skill.’ Pleased with this 
alliteration, the prince commended him, 
but was still not convinced. So Ahmed 
el Nirizi took a reed from his silver horn, 
which was slung from his belt, shaped 
it with a knife, commanding such care 
as he could, and wrote nine of the ninety- 
nine names of Allah, with a hand that 
wavered, to be sure, but still in a way 
to shame neither the grace and propor- 
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tion which celebrated his manner nor the 
arrangement which still further distin- 
evuished him. ‘It is well done!’ said the 
sheikh’s son. ‘Observe, now,’ said he, 
‘that though you shaped your pen with a 
knife, I shape mine with my finger nail.’ 
llaving then fashioned a rude instru- 
ment, he wrote, with 
some art, an order 
upon his father’s 
treasurer for five 
hundred tomauns, to 
be paid to whom- 
soever should present 
it, and gave the ex- 
ample of his skill to 
Ahmed el Nirizi. 

““Which now,’ 
said he, ‘is the bet- 
ter writing, yours or 
mine ?’ 
“Ahmed el Nirizi 
had not taught the 
sons of a Shah for 
nothing. He was 
ready for the puzzle. 
‘By all means,’ he 
answered, delighted 
with the task, ‘ yours 
is the better.’ 

‘Is it so?’ eried the sheikh’s son, en- 
raged by this flattery. ‘Then,’ said he, 
withdrawing the order from the hand of 
Ahmed el Nirizi and tearing it in a 
thousand pieces, ‘you shall prove it, or, 
by the Prophet! it shall be the worse 
for you.’ 

“As two are greater than one,’ an- 
swered Ahmed el Nirizi, readily, ‘so is 
your writing greater than mine.’ 

“The prince demanded an explanation. 

““My writing is beautiful, it is true,’ 
said Ahmed el Nirizi; ‘but yours,’ he 
added, touching his heart and lips and 
brow, ‘is both beautiful and beneficent.’ 

“The sheikh’s son was so delighted 
with the alliteration and with the an- 
swer,” Ahmed Ased-Ullah concluded, 
much pleased with his story, “that he 
immediately drew an order for one thou- 
sand tomawns and presented it to Ahmed 
el Nirizi.” 


It was a good story. 


“And how,” Ahmed Effendi asked, 
with some embarrassment, “cid you like 
the storv ” 
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“It is a good story,” said I, heartily. 
Ahmed Effendi had already begun t 
run his lean fingers through the port 
folio of masterpieces, in search, it seemed, 
of some incredible gem of caligraphy. 
But at this he paused—it was spoken 
with such frank meaning. I was regard 





A PUBLIC WRITER 


ed for a moment with speculative, even 
guileful, eyes, as though the quality of 
my forbearance were in question. He 
smiled, pleased as a child with praise, 
and bent toward me, from the sunlight 
into the cold shadow, with the man 
ner of a child about to communicate 
a secret. 

“ Ah,” he asked, engagingly, as though 
wishing still further to display his ac- 
complishment, his voice falling to a 
whisper, “wouldn’t you like to hear 
another ?” 

Persuaded of this, Ahmed Effendi with 
great delight told the following story 
of the ugly writer of Teheran: Aba al 
Kasem al Darwish, a Persian, who held 
his skill in higher regard than his life, 
and, indeed, had nothing else to esteern, 
because he had no personal attractions, 
sought a commission from Ali Shah, 
thinking to establish his fame as 
court writer and in this way be remem 
bered. “If I please the King,” thought 
he, “then, indeed, shall I be famous.” 
It was a bold thing to do, and Aba al 
Kasem was warned, but continued ob- 
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durate, determined at whatever cost to 
“What!” cried the 
Shah, when the petition was presented. 
“Shall I, who have to do with soldiers 
and scholars, speak with a mere penman / 
Dismiss the impertinent fellow! I will 
have nothing to do with a man of so 
mean an occupation.” But this unfor- 
tunate disposition toward the fine arts 
was presently overcome, and Aba al 
Kasem al Darwish was admitted to the 
presence. No sooner had the unhappy 
man entered than the Shah started back 
with an ejaculation of horror and dis- 


be remembered. 


gust. The writer was indeed the ugliest 
of creatures. No grace of the graces of 
form and feature had been vouchsafed 
to him, nor, to mend his appearance, had 
he aequired the least accomplishment of 
manner, so that, indeed, he was more 
agreeable to the company of camel- 
drivers than the audience of kings. He 
was hunechbacked and hairy, cross-eyed, 
clubfooted, bandylegged, and his hair 
fell wild and matted over his shoulders, 
his beard far below his middle, his hands 
repulsively below his knees. He had 
nothing to recommend him to the favor 
of the world but the delicate skill with 
which he employed his reed pens: and 
concerning this he knew very well. “ This 
is not Aba al Kasem al Darwish,” cried 
the Shah. “Conduct him hence. I 
shall lose sleep on account of him.” The 
Shah was informed that this was Aba 
al Kasem and none other. “ What!” 
cried he, covering his eyes from the sight 
of the writer’s ugliness. “It is impos- 
sible. This cannot be Aba al Kasem al 
Darwish, whose art has delighted me. How 
ean the very perfection of beauty pro- 
ceed from a form so horrible?” 

“Tt is I,” Aba al Kasem insisted. 

“Then,” demanded the Shah, “in 
God’s name! where were you when God 
distributed the various graces of person?” 

“When God gathered the sons of men 
together to receive these pretty gifts,” 
said Aba al Kasem, scornfully, “I was 
busily engaged.” 

“Got you no share?” 

“T was absent,” answered Aba al 
Kasem, “ upon a quest.” 

“Unfortunate man!” cried the Shah; 
“what did you find to compare with that 
which you have lost?” 

“That very perfection of beauty,” an- 
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swered Aba al Kasem, quickly, “of whi: 
your Majesty has made mention.” 

By this the Shah was so delight 
that he commended Aba al Kasem’s « 
votion and commissioned him to inseril 
a Koran with such illumination as h: 
never been known before. “ And here. 
Ahmed Effendi concluded, selecting 
leaf of exquisite workmanship from h 
portfolio, “is 


an example—not a leaf 
from the famous Koran, of course, | 
which Aba al Kasem al Darwish is rx 
membered, but still commendable—of th 
genius of the ugly writer of Teheran.” 

“It is a satisfaction,” said I, “t 
possess it.” 

“There is no contentment in posses 
sion,” Ahmed Effendi instantly replied 
“Tlave you not learned it?” he aske 
“Then,” he added 
“permit me, by favor, to tell you th 
story of the only contented man. It is 
yet early—not far beyond noon, I think, 

and there is some pleasant instruction 
in the tale. There was once a Sultan,” 


speaking gravely 


he began, “who fell ill, and was greatly 
distressed by his ailment, which sadly 
interfered with certain plans he had 
made for the conquest of his enemy. 
‘A physician to cure me,’ he cried, ‘ that 
I may proceed upon my business!’ The 
court physician, failing to cure him over 
night, was decapitated the next morning. 
‘Another! cried the Sultan; ‘and if he 
fails, as this one, he shall suffer the same 
fate The second physician, signally 
failing to ease the Sultan’s pain before 
dawn, lost his head before noon. A third, 
with remarkable temerity, presented him- 
self, and vanished from the sphere of 
his endeavor. And so it went on, day 
by day, until the kingdom was depleted 
of physicians, save only one, who was 
summoned to the Sultan’s presence. 
‘Your Majesty is in evil case,’ said he. 
‘Within my experience I have met with 
but one other so grievously situated, and 
he was a donkey-driver. To be cured 
of your affliction,’ the physician unhesi 
tatingly prescribed, ‘your Majesty must 
sleep in the shirt of a contented man.’ 
Pleased with this curious advice, the 
like of which no other physician had 
offered, the Sultan commanded seven 
contented men to be fetched before him, 
thinking to choose a shirt to his liking. 
Sut. look high and low, as his ministers 
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did, no contented man was to be found “Upon this admission they haled h 
in the kingdom; whereupon the impatient into the presence of the Sultan. 
Sultan commanded the search to be car- “*Come,’ cried the Sultan, weary 
ried yet more distantly, even to the his pain, ‘ off with your shirt!’ 








desert and mountains beyond his do- “But it was unhappily true,” Ahm 
Effendi concluck 
l laughing, “that tl 


contented man _ / 
no shirt!” 


We were present] 
in the sunlit court 
yard, close by th * 
fountain, and Ahm 
Ased-Ullah, his child 
like old face beaming ; 
with courteous regard, i 
his nimble hand pro 
testing the service 
his heart, his lips, his 
mind, was regretting 
in the fashion r 
quired that the valu 
able hours had sped 
It was warm now, with 
the sun overhead 
warm enough for the 
old man to forget th« 
folds of his fur-lined 
cloak. The gigantic 
porter was waiting in 
the shadow of his 
arched quarters by th 
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- gate to usher me out, 
and from the barred 
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THERE WAS EXCITEMENT IN THE SOK-ET-TAWILEH vine. servant and wif 


Ahmed Effendi was - 

main. After three months, during which unconscious. “ You ask me a question,” 

: the Sultan suffered excruciating pain, a said he. “It is important. Else why 

) fortunate emissary chanced upon an ob- have I lived? Listen. Is it not tru 
- 












ject of the search, a contented man, who that God resides in all that is beautiful ? . 
{7 inhabited a wretched cave in the moun- Surely He has no other abode. Well, 
Boob! tains, and was the most destitute of all then, I have here the tip of the nail of 
Ti} the creatures of that neighborhood, a my little finger. It is less important to 
hermit, ill nourished, ill clad, and mean- me than the nail. But the nail is less 
4 ly housed. important than the finger. Is it not so? 
: “<Tt is true,’ said the hermit. ‘I ama How much less important to me, then, is 


contented man. T possess all that I want. the finger than the hand! I should be 
i I lack nothing of my need or desire.’ pitiable, indeed; without my hand; but 
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how much less importance to me is 
ny hand than my forearm, my forearm 
han my arm! Is my arm less important 
to me than my shoulder, my shoulder 
than my breast? Is the shell more im- 
yortant than the kernel? Is my breast 
more important than my heart’ Surely 
ot! But there is something more im- 
portant than my heart. Is my heart 
more important than my soul? It can- 
not be so. You do not believe it. Very 
well, then! But the eye is the window 
f the soul; that which the soul per- 
ceives is by way of the eye. Then that 
which delights the eye delights the soul, 
and that which delights the soul uplifts 
t. Is it not so? And if the soul is up- 
lifted, is not the race uplifted, according 
to the measure of the soul? There is a 
beauty, of heart and earth, which God 
generously scatters, and in which He ap- 
pears; there is a beauty to be created 
y the hands of men, God willing. In 
ll beauty, whether come by the inten- 
tion of gods or men, God resides. You 
ave admitted it. Well, then, with my 
pens and colors, if I deal in beauty, up- 
ifting the souls of men, inspiring 
them, do I live in vain? My power, 
vou, see, lifts me above the mean money- 
changer of the street, eyen above,” 
he added, smiling, “the carpenters of 
the Little Bazaar, who employ both fin- 
gers and toes, which I could never think 
of doing.” 

“There are the poets,” said I. 

“There are the prophets,” said he, 
indulgently. 

“But.” I answered, “you have said 
that there is no prophecy any more. You 
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have complained that there is no poetry, 
no art of any sort. It is a degenerate 
time, you say. But why?’ 

“Ah,” he replied, significantly, with 
a finger on his lips, as though the walls 
of his own house were set with the ears 
of Turkish officials, “ of these things the 
tongue may not speak.” 

And with that I shook hands and 
left him... . 


It was but a step, by way of a narrow 
street, walled, rough enough underfoot, 
with veiled women to be brushed past, 
tombs and wells in the wall to distract, 
but a step to the noisy confusion of the 
Long Bazaar. But I had turned in the 
porter’s quarters, and from the shadow 
of the place had for a moment watched 
Ahmed Effendi Ased-Ullah pace from 
the shadow of the lemon tree, in a slow, 
aged muse, into the hot sunlight, with 
a mass of vine beyond; and I remembered 
him in this way. There was excitement 
in the Sitk-et-Tawileh—the noontime 
of it: with sunlight breaking in upon 
the swarm through the dilapidated roof. 
Camel, donkey, and horse in the flowing 
human crowd: a difficult progress for 
the stranger afoot—not admitting of ab- 
straction. But still I must ponder upon 
the old Moslem. I must remember the 
story that was told of him: how that, at 
the end of the discussion, he had kissed 
the Bible and reverently replaced it. 

“There is no teaching,” he had said 
to his friend, “like the teaching of 
Jesus Christ.” 

But of these things the tongue may 
not speak. 
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The night 


I cannot see 
The tall syringa bushes 


Above the 


A. 


Pe SVIE warm wind comes in rushes, 
a | 
xX 


is thick and sweet: 


the bushes 


= gate that meet, 
Whose fallen blooms she crushes 
Under her heedless feet; 


But their heavy, rich perfume 


Is round us in th 


gloom 


Which lends its friendly cover 
lo bashful maid and lover: 


Which cheats me of her blushes 
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But makes her kiss complete. 
"Way down the village street 
A lantern swings and dances 

In front of the old ehurch porch, 
And throws its telltale glances 

On the puddles and the plashes, 
And flares in the wind like a torch, 
And seatters sudden flashes 

On the elm leaves overhead. 

But you need have no dread 

Of that harmless, far-off spark; 
For the night is thick and dark, 

O the dark is thick and sweet! 

So, closer: let the beat 

Of your heart encounter mine. 
(How you tremble—like a leaf!) 

O you do not need to fear 

Any shame or any grief 

While my arms around you twine 
And the night wind pours its wine. 
Come nearer, still more near; 
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Press closer, closer yet. 
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Your cheeks are warm and wet, 

Like this wind from out the south, 
And warm and wet your mouth; 

And yon lantern won’t discover 

The maiden and her lover. 

’Tis only the sexton, nothing more— 
There was a funeral to-day 

The sexton locking the church door, 
Locking it up and going away. 

Why should it fall on a day like this? 
What has death to do in a world of bliss? 
O passionate black night! 

O rush of the southern breeze, 

Laden with blossoms and rain, 
Asserter of life and its right, 
Cherisher, breeder of things, 

Swelling the sap in the trees, 

Swelling the blood in the vein, 
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Filling the rivers and springs: 
Whisper the girl at my side, 

Quicken her pulse with thy breath, 
Teach her the way of a bride, 

Teach her to take and to give. 

What hast thou to do with us, Death? 
By God, we live! 
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BY 


ESIDE a 


faintly in 


window, 
delicate 


long showing 
the light of 
evening, a woman sat, sunk in the 
shadow of the casement. She was speak- 
Sometimes, as she talked, she leaned 
across the window toward her listeners; 
her face came sharply out of the dusk— 
the bent thick brows black and lustrous 
as stone, the blunt nose with the nostril 
uplifted, and the curling lips, the upper 
one modelled with sharp accent, so that 
it became a feature by itself. Sometimes 
she rose and paced the floor, reaching her 
arms high above her head as if her feet 
were caught in a trap; or stood against 
the opposite wall in the darkness. Those 
who heard her story listened in silence— 
a woman with her head upon her hand, 
moving restlessly sometimes, or looking 
up at the speaker with a face of cold 
white question; and far back in the room 
a man, the line of his collar, his hands, 
and the white of his face, vague in the 
falling night. 
rette, which 


ing. 


Once he lighted a eiga- 
burned for a moment like 


a flower of fire, drooping and opening in 


the faint made a circle 
of. flame as he laid it down on the arm 
of his chair, and it went out. 

“ Let me speak of what has happened,” 
said the woman who spoke. “It is so 
long—all that has happened—so old, go- 
ing back to that strange childhood; and 
to my father, not like other men, from 
whom I have taken everything—even my 
destiny. I must try to make you under- 
stand—before I go away—that prepara- 
which my father laid. It is that 
which is of importance. 
his favorite child. He dis- 
tinguished me greatly from the others. 
I cannot remember a time when it was 
not so. It was so easy for me to excel 
in everything we did. My tyranny over 
Helene was absolute. It was never the 
same with my brothers. I never estab- 
lished myself over them. 

“But it was the place I had with my 


gray spaces; it 


tion 


“T was 
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father upon which every emotion in me 
fed. I rejoiced in his favor with every 
element in me, with my brain, with that 
hunger for a great thing to worship- 
and with my pride. Strange relationship 
child and a man! It was 
enough even to sit in his study when he 
was writing or reading. Perhaps I loved 
him the more because so much of what he 
said to me was far beyond me. I passed 
those years thrilled by beautiful, myste- 
rious, half-seized things, taken from him. 
“ He the respected man in 
the town. At home it was the same. We 
never thought so much of my mother’s 
opinion. It was my father to whom we all 
looked. I know now what manner of man 
he was. I know that there are certain 
aspects of life he never saw. 


between a 


was most 


Perhaps he 
never saw cruelty. Perhaps he had no 
touch of it. I do not know. I understand 
my father better if I say that he was 
blind to certain things. 
he knew. He understood truth and 
practised it. His word was like a bar 
of steel. It was known through all the 
county. A eompanionship does not teach; 
it saturates; and it was in this 
learned my father’s love of truth. 


But one virtue 


way I 


“TI was fifteen when I took the money. 
I remember the day it began. I was in 
his study reading at the window. The 
servant came in from a purchase she had 
made at the door and left the pieces of 
silver lying on the table. Money had 
never before appeared to me as an instru- 
ment of power. I stood a moment look- 
ing at it, and then I went over and took 
it. It was not the taking of money. That 
was an act merely. It was the certainty 
with which my mind seized on that which 
would make its end, the lack of hesita- 
tion. I did it against the centre of my 
life—all the accruement of my father’s 
love—not with my will—not as if I con- 
sidered and made a choice. Something 
organic acted. I had been thinking of 
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a look one of my brothers had given me 
that morning; I felt in them always that 
inconquered indifference, really 
hroken—Il saw what money would do,— 
vou know what a little money is among 
children. The impulse in me to feel 
nower—to turn those about me in my 
hand—we all have so much of this in us 

even love is largely a sense of power. 
But we hesitate to use certain means. I 
did not hesitate. I did not yield. 

“Well, I took it. I took it, and it 
made my end. It was not much. After 
that it was only a little each time, but it 
was enough. Months of exultation and 
misery began that day. I saw almost at 
once with what I had come face to face. 
It was like a creature of flesh and blood 
putting me away from my father with its 
hand. I remember standing once, as he 
went out of the room, looking at him 
with a long, long look of sick surrender. 
He began to notice the loss of the money, 
and I had to tell him a lie to protect 
myself. The theft had been bad enough, 

it it was not like the lie,—the lack of 
faith between us, immediate, and crystal- 
lized into @ moment’s action passing 
from me to him. I can remember now 
the constriction of the heart with which 
I spoke that score of words. He did not 
suspect me. I had courage. I had all the 
virtues of my type and I did not flinch. 
But that night I could bear it alone no 
longer. I erept into bed with Helene 
and whispered it to her. It is this soli- 
tude which is not to be borne,—to meet 
anything alone. 

“Well, after a while I was found out. 
One evening he called me into his study. 
Nothing else can ever be like that first 
look, the way he looked and spoke to me 
that night. I saw as clearly as if I had 
been a woman what I had slain. [ re- 
member that I stood there shivering as 
with some deadly illness. I do not know 
what he said. I heard him begin to 
speak,—whatever I had in me, I must 
never tell another lie, he said, never as 
long as I lived—and then I seemed to 
go into a kind of swoon standing there 
against the table opposite him. When I 
saw him again, he was silent, sitting 
with his head bowed in his hands. I 
have always been so glad that I could 
not remember anything but the way 
he looked. It was the one unarguable 
Vou. CXVIII.—No. 704.—27 
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thing with him—a lie,—as some women 
will bear any cruelty, any starvation, 
so long as they believe that 
not another woman. 

“What is so strange is that I seemed 
after that first look, through all that 
scene, to have lost my own identity and 
to feel only what he felt. He whipped 
me with a whip that he had brought in 
from the stable. What must have hap- 
pened in him? I do not know how long 
it lasted. Perhaps he struck me only 
once. I do not know. I felt nothing but 
burning, burning horror. I heard the 
whip drop from his hand, and he went 
out of the room and left me alone. 

“T cannot tell how the next few weeks 
passed, though I remember them well,— 
like a curtain hung before me,—the rest- 
less sweet spring air, the pleasant spring 
sound of sawing of boards, and hammer- 
ing echoing against the houses and barns. 
I lived wrapped in icy shame, that shud- 
dering abasement, the sickening fear to 
meet the day. My brothers thought me 
ill, and so I was. At night Helene lay 
pressed against me,—I could feel her 
trembling; and I lay silent,—cold and 
alert. We did not talk. It was long 
years after, before she knew what had 
happened between father and me in the 
library that night. I was glad of my 
mother’s tenderness in those days—my 
act did not seem to her so monstrous— 
but I thought of it as something apart, 
not bearing on what I had done. For I 
was my father’s child, and I saw with 
his eyes. 

“And it was this union between us 
which makes his action so strange and 
yet so inevitable. I was never anything 
to him again. From that day our old re- 
lationship ceased. It ended as suddenly 
and irretrievably as if it had been a 
crown dropped into the sea. The years 
never brought any attempt to. re- 
establish it. I have wondered often that 
both of us accepted the change so un- 
questioningly. Even a servant in his 
house he would not have judged with so 
little merey. A dog that steals, you whip, 
but you do not turn it forth. But love 
establishes different standards of judg- 
ment. It is true. I was not a dog nor 
a servant. I was the child of his heart. 
What thing in his life had he set me to 
fulfill and I failed him? It is all hidden, 
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unspoken, veiled. He seemed to set me 
aside as one relinquishes futile dreams. 
Sometimes I would find him looking at 
me strangely as if he had come upon 
something that he could not gauge or 
compass. Perhaps I suffered more be- 
cause he took Helene to replace me in 
his love. It may be that I did. It was 
as if he turned from that which was 
brilliant to that which was safe. I never 
felt jealous of her. Jealousy is the fear 
of loss, and I had passed beyond that. 

“T grew to love Helene very much, 
too. She grew sweeter and sweeter from 
year to year; and cleverer too, only in a 
more secret way than I. I lived much 
alone at home except for her. My mother 
and brothers had always been somehow 
outside the vital circle of my life, and 
they did not grow less so. But all my life 
at home was changed, and I myself 
changed widely. I grew more sombre and 
resentful, but more fruitful. It would 
have been different with a more gen- 
tle nature—that could bend—without 


breaking. But with me, what my father 
did, worked upon me like heat and acid. 
My father did not reason out or analyze; 
if he had been a less simple man, a single 


act would not have been to him so final; 
but he knew what he did, nevertheless. 
Tt is the merciless act which teaches us 
most. He discovered me to myself, and 
wide reaches of human relations to me 
at last. It took something which shook 
me to the heart to work upon me so. 
They are torture, these experiences which 
make one over into something else—oh, 
they are torture—like an operation—like 
birth—the birth of a trait. And never 
really done. It is there yet—I find it— 
that instinct of empire, to wield another 
—it is not enough to master any one—I 
want to possess them—their judgments 
too. This is the vital essence—the real 
woman. I could anything—I never know 
what I have in me. 

“When I was seventeen I went away 
to college, and it was when I had finished 
that I came to Berlin for the first time. 
You know that my aunt, too, was a 
physician. I loved the mellow life here, 
the ripe suavity of their circle. I studied 
every one in those years, every person- 
ality, every situation; always this appre- 
hension of the life behind those faces. 

“And always I meditated upon that 
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second layer of writing which my father 
had put upon my soul as the Babylonians 
did with their tablets. This truth! | 
made it a god. I saw again and again 
what it is. If you can trust, you can 
bear anything—you ean grapple—but it 
is these shadows in the dark—every 
thing turned aside—the feeling of being 
tricked,— played upon —if the anguis! 
that comes just from lies were gone 
if people would only tell the truth—that 
one thing alone—so simple—but they tr) 
to judge, to alter——and they cannot, be 
cause life moves on a plan where we do 
not see the ends. 

“One morning, the second year, | 
wakened very early. I seemed to drift 
out of sleep like a boat that strikes upon 
a shore. I lay there for a long time— 
several hours—in a bright, dizzy peace. 
The sun rose upon the land, and still | 
lay wrapped in that giddy joy. I seemed 
to have come out of some long horror— 
free—as if I drank the air—breathing 
deep like one who has been under water 
a long time and comes up in the sun- 
light breathing for his life. At last I 
fell asleep, and before I was dressed | 
had a cablegram saying that my father 
was dead. He was dead, and I was de- 
livered from his scorn forever. 

“ All the way home I was possessed of 
those two feelings. I suppose that I had 
always thought that I was going to rein- 
state myself. I must have believed that 
something as deep as the thing that had 
thrust us apart would come to bring us 
together again. The relationships be- 
tween people swing around sometimes, 
back to a point from which they have 
gone very far. I have seen that too. My 
love of my father had been the deep place 
in me. I had never really abandoned it. 
Now I faced its loss forever; and back of 
my grief, that joy like liberty, that some- 
thing awful was over. I did not con- 
demn myself in my thoughts. I weighed 
what I felt and accepted it. 

“T went home at once. The ocean lay 
under my eyes. The spring-time land 
stretched itself out before me and I saw 
it all with a mind white hot. When | 
got home I found Oliver Peel there. | 
had never seen him. Helene was en- 
gaged to him. He had come to his 
aunt’s the fall before to spend the winter 
and finish a book on the people of Rus- 
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sia. He had been in the diplomatic corps 
at St. Petersburg, and had become a 
revolutionist. I remember with what 
amazement I listened to him the first 
night I was home. He was talking about 
the French working-man that night, and 
about the opium war, and the English 
policy in Khartoum,—I remember it all; 
and everything his mind touched seemed 
to take a sharper edge; it seemed to be 
picked out by a line of light. He had 
certain hasty and spirited gestures as if 
he had an impatience of the very ex- 
pression of life. There was a mag- 
nificence about him, an air like a lord 
of minds. He talked a great deal that 
night. Something he had been reading 
had sent his mind descending in torrents. 
I can see him now; and Helene with 
that drooping grace, with that attentive- 
ness, as if she caught something distant 
and faintly known; and I deep in the 
corner watching them. 

“When he had gone, Helene and 
mother and I sat and talked of him for 
a long time. All day I had been watch- 
ing Helene, conscious of the solemn 
change that had gone on in her. She 
had always been beautiful, but now her 
beauty had burst its sheath as if it had 
awaited the night. As I looked at her 
those first days, I felt an almost maternal 
passion in her searlet cheeks, in her 
slender bent brows, in the drooping lines 
of her delicate figure, and, more than all 
else, in her sweet quiet eyes. For this 
new joy had changed all her attitude 
toward herself. Whenever she thought of 
Oliver, she valued herself more that he 
loved her, and marvelled. There had 
been in her, always, a secret despair which 
lay in our Polish blood, a weariness of 
the heart under this beautiful exterior, 
like a place of terror within a tranquil 
temple. Now it had melted, as if a warm 
and golden wine had been poured into 
her veins. Spring seemed to have passed 
over her, so that every branch of her 
being shook itself out in melting color. 
I could think of nothing else that night 
as we spoke of Oliver, except how beauti- 
ful she had grown, how beautiful and free. 

“T can searcely remember all that, so 
quickly was it replaced by something else. 
T do not know how it began. It seemed 
to have been there before we were. Al- 
most from the first week I saw the quick 
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attention with which he listened when I 
spoke. I should have gone away-~oh, I 
was mad,—but he resisted—if he had not 
done that,—I felt that thrill of domina- 
tion,—I knew it—I knew it,—as if my 
muscles stiffened. Even though I said 
nothing, though I did nothing, a hand in 
me reached out and touched him. Often 
T thought that I was mistaken—I glozed 
my sin with every excuse—I did not want 
courage any longer—or tenderness, or 
strength, or wisdom—I had but one 
feeling, and it ate me like a fire— 
I rave when I think of it —TI tried — I 
looked at my pictures—I looked at my 
books—all the things upon which I had 
built up my life—I touched them,—TI held 
them close to my body and tried to get 
the strength from them,—but I did not 
go. I knew that I must get away—that 
last week I dared not be alone with him. 
Oh, can you not see—this demon turned 
upon me—I loved him. 

“Then—I saw what I had done. I 
had never in all my life loved but three 
people, and I had played them all false. 
I had betrayed them all like game for 
the lust of the hunt. I was not even 
sure of what had happened; it had all 
been so silent, so insidious, so much a 
matter of looks, even of feeling. I seem- 
ed to feel him in the room from day to 
night. I did not even know his love; 
T guessed it, and fed myself upon it in 
guilty secrecy. I had not even a right 
to suffer. And when I thought of 
Helene, coming into her own, so dear to 
me, dearer to me in some way than I 
to myself, all of us caught in this cruel 
trap which I had set and baited with 
the pride of my power, grossly in my 
hunter’s triumph—to have such a thing 
in yourself—so seecret—so undisclosed 
—a strength—to be used—but in me ac- 
cursed, accursed. 

“T had spent many hours that summer 
in my father’s study, and one day Oliver 
came. I could not have borne it much 
longer—I could not sleep. I had been 
trying to read that day—Paolo and Fran- 
cesca—what innumerable lovers through 
the innumerable years have not bent over 
this old story! We spoke of Helene, 
who had gone away for the day. He be- 
gan to read—he tried to speak of some- 
thing else, but it was no use. He eov- 
ered his face with his hands, but I saw 
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it—1 saw it—he loved Helene, but he 
recognized me like a glove. I was like 
the flesh upon his arm. ‘ What could 
we not do together, Constantia? he said, 
and we looked at each other for once, 
eye to eye. I could not think—I had 
to fall back on what I had thought was 
right before. I stretched my arms across 
the beautiful old book and laid my head 
upon it—and he was gone. I did not 
see Helene that night. The next morn- 
ing they were gone a long time. I 
heard her coming up the stairs. I can- 
not speak of the things she gasped out 
in those first days—he had begged her for 
time—he had told her that there was an- 
other woman, but she did not know that 
it was I. 

“And now slow horror fell upon us. 
We were at such close quarters, so near; 
I could not breathe without touching her. 
I scarcely felt my own pain for the most 
part; it was engulfed in hers. She seem- 
ed to bleed and bleed and grow cold. 
She was so gentle, almost like the dead. 
I used to shudder at that gentle silence. 
Some necessary murder seemed to be 
accomplished behind it. And I looked 
on in impotence. Then—I must tell you 
all I felt—there was one night that I 
could have—crushed her—in my hands. 
She had letters from Oliver—two; he had 
gone back to Russia. I scarcely dared 
to let myself think of him. There were 
thoughts that I thrust from me again 
and again. I cannot think as others 
think. Sometimes I wished that he would 
die as my father had died. 

“Tf my father had stood by me in those 
first weeks I could not have told her. It 
is simple to speak when you sacrifice 
only yourself; it is almost joy. But this 
was the refinement of torture. She clung 
to me so. But I had my other soul, and 
at last I went to her. It was one morn- 
ing late in January. She was sitting be- 
side the fire in a little flowered dress, 
drooping over some soft wool. She had 
not lost her beautiful color, only her face 
had taken something delicately lustrous; 
it seemed as if the burning fires of her 
heart had floated like a butterfly from 
her. T remember just the way she turned 
toward me when I spoke to her,—with 
her chin lifted—for a moment she looked 
at me—I had never known before—how 
sweet—she was—that sweetness in her— 
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you know it—though you have seen her 
only onee—not like other women—as if it 
were something kneaded into every inch 
of her flesh. Not for a moment, even for 
an instant, did her eyes change. She took 
my hands—she went whiter and whiter. 
I drank it like cool water—that look of 
trust —it was good—good. I told her 
everything — what I had done — what | 
had thought. I learned then what my 
father’s lesson was worth; for we passed 
together, like one, into a different zone 
of life. 

“A new life began then for us. At 
first we could only keep saying over and 
over that we loved each other. We tried 
to catch at something. We learned Ital- 
ian that winter. Helene gave me les- 
sons on the piano. In the spring we let 
the man go and made the garden. We 
had to turn to things which would press 
upon us. So we began to live again, 
patiently, like all hurt things. We talked 
often of what had happened, and of 
Oliver, always as of something which 
was past. 

“So after a time we seemed to come 
into another place. Our life grew peace- 
ful. It is one of the strangest things in 


life, those windless times of peace that 


come. We lived on there afterwards for 
three years, in a kind of waiting quiet, 
like that of a sunny heath. And then, 
after my mother had died, we came over 
to Germany. I began at once to study 
medicine. It had been my father’s plan 
for me when I was born, Uncle Con- 
stantius tola me. I had never known 
that. It was full of rapture, this life of 
the mind. I trembled sometimes because 
I was myself; I was afraid of the ex- 
hilaration I felt; afraid because I seemed 
so unguarded, so unleashed. It was long 
since I had known that feeling. One 
night we had a note from Oliver. He was 
in Berlin. We looked at each other as 
if we heard something after death. The 
next day he came. I do not.think any 
of us believed at first that there was still 
a phantom among us. His outlines had 
grown very faint. 

“Tt was almost a month before I began 
that old struggle. I strangled it. I watched 
—day by day. Well, I did not fail her. 
At first he resisted again—that was the 
easiest part, because I still felt my power. 
Then soon he began to care more for 
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Helene, as father had done. Oh, I felt 
joy; it came to me sometimes like a rich 
melody heard behind a tomb. But I suf- 
fered; if something vital were taken from 
me and I tried to live on, it would be 
like that; that human despair and loss, 
but more terrible, more sapping it seem- 
ed to me, the purple in me denied. Far, 
from far, the past rolled back upon me— 
always defeat—forever aside—and yet 
never surely—for a long time there was 
that in their relationship which I might 
perhaps touch if I put out my hand, 
preying upon me, seducing the strength, 
It was then that this truth between 
Helene and me had its test. I made 
no sign, but she saw—we were side by 
side, though we never spoke of it. She 
knew how things stood among us, but she 
saw farther than that—he is worthy of 
her—they drew nearer and nearer to- 
gether. So after a year they were mar- 
ried, and this part of my life came to 
an end. 

“ And it was then—within a week after 
they had gone—that I saw you first. This 
new temptation came quick on the heels 
of my release, as if to catch me spent. 
That first night, when you came into the 
drawing-room, something gave me check, 
something told me to note you well—as 
if words were read to me, heavy with 
meaning. I have told myself at times 
that the panoply of circumstance gathered 
thick about us, but it is in reality only 
what we ourselves are which is of impor- 
tanece-—I know that well—the disintegra- 
tion going on in you—before my eyes— 
I had heard of it again and again—the 
sicklied ambition—the fatal irresolution 
which brought all your stacked treasuries 
to no end; and in me, the fierce will, 
implacable, seeking forever that which 
would justify it, seeking its consumma- 
tion,—to thrust another up, to turn a 
destiny in my hand,—subtler now, finer 
than before, but still the same elemen- 
tal passion, stronger than any emotion 
I ever knew, more spontaneous, more 
unmeditated. I understood—it was this. 
Soon I began to feel that sense of pow- 
er —like the peal of a bell, tone upon 
tone,—like the ery of a prisoner un- 
loosed—I cannot tell how we get these 
unrecognized connections with people, 
unacknowledged, unentertained. If I 
had not seen so clearly it would have 





been different. But I saw what I could 
do. A fury possessed me sometimes when 
I thought of failing you, when I had 
sat with my eyes cast down, though I 
might have acted,—a fury as if Nature 
herself cried out in a great voice that she 
had made me to this end, to accomplish 
something through another by my will, 
and forever I failed her. Is it not neces- 
sary to use that strength which lies con- 
cealed in us, forever bound, forever 
checked, and thwarted, and sapped, ac- 
eomplishing nothing? Oh, I asked my 
self the questions of the life established 
about us—what right I had to lay hands 
upon this man whom marriage held. I 
considered that. But what is this mar- 
riage that we put above everything? 
What is it, that one may not grow—that 
is beyond the waste of power, and despair 
which it tore me to see? I could not tell 
what was right. Our ideas of right and 
wrong are put upon us by many natures, 
great and small. But it was noble— 
noble beyond what is common—outside 
the relationship of one with another, com- 
ing into the secret and second life which 
the soul lives with itself. 

“ So—there began these six months in 
which I have held you to that piece of 
work, your soul, your brain, my will. It 
is accomplished. This is done—added to 
the slow accumulation of thought by 
which men work out the future. The 
joy of it—the joy! Page by page, made 
over from those fugitive thoughts lying 
in the fruited alleys of your mind—made 
into something that can be touched with 
the hand—passed from man to man—one 
deep pathway of action in this unem- 
ployed life of passing dreams, and I did 
it! I did it! I did it! 

“And then there came the time when 
I could go no farther. All the rapture 
in which I had lived night and day, as 
if I stretched to my full height and 
lifted up my arms and sang to the sky, 
departed and left me shuddering. That 
which was primal in me had been accom- 
plished. I had known no scruples until 
my work was done—I knew what would 
come, but I made it give way. Like a fig- 
ure moving behind a wall I had seen it 
sometimes—I had heard its footsteps on 
my heart. Love came upon us. While 
we were at work I thought I could have 


used any tool,—any means,—but now I 
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ean go no farther. It is no questions of the 
mind I ask myself now, put to that which 
is established merely. Perhaps I do wrong 
—perhaps this too is a power to be used— 
joy !—what may it do? I do not know— 
but I cannot use it—all my certainty is 
gone—I tamper with that which I do not 
understand—that bleeding feeling for 
another preys upon me. Let there be 
truth between us—all three—and then 
let me go.” 

She broke off, leaning against the case- 
ment, staring at the floor with heavy 
brows, almost with the brooding lassitude 
of those who sink into the courts of sleep. 
The woman who had listened rose and 
went toward her quickly, and the man 
came out of the far darkness, his face 
white as ashes, with a certain look of 
brilliancy like a burning world. They 
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stood silently, all three, regarding each 
other. It was the woman who had lis 
tened who spoke. 

“T hated you—” she said,—* but thi 
is a greater world than mine. Side by 
side—” she said, breathlessly, after a m: 
ment,—* like one. What must we do?” 

The woman who had spoken answer 
her almost with a cry of triumph. F\ 
a moment they drew close together, and 
then she turned to the man beside her 
taking his hands in both hers and drop 
ping her head upon them dizzily, with 
closed eyes and white lips. 

“Cherish me,” she said, with an ac 
cent of despair so bitter, so accumulated 
that it fell upon the heart with horror 
“Oh, cherish me now, I shall be alone.” 
And so she left them together in th 
pale beauty of the early night. 


Buried Love 


BY SARA 


TEASDALE 


SHALL bury my weary Love 
Beneath a tree, 
In the forest tall and black 
Where none can see. 


I shall put no flowers at his head, 
Nor stone at his feet, 
For the mouth I loved so much 


Was bitter-sweet. 


T shall come no more to his grave, 


For the woods are cold. 
I shall gather as much of joy 


As my hands can hold. 


I shall stay all day in the sun, 


Where the wide winds blow; 
But oh, I shal] weep at night 


When none will know. 
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At the 


Land’s End 


BY ARTHUR SYMONS 


scape has many moods and will fit 

into no formula. To-day I have 
spent the most flawless day of any sum- 
mer I can remember, on the sands of 
Kennack Bay, at the edge of that valley 
in Cornwall which I have written about 
in these pages. Sea and sky were like 
opals, with something in them of the 
color of absinthe; and there was a bloom 
like the bloom on grapes over all the 
outlines of cliff and moorland, the steep 
rocks glowing in the sunshine with a 
warm and rich and soft and colored dark- 
ness. Every outline was distinct, yet 
all fell into a sort of harmony, which 
was at once voluptuous and reticent. 
The air was like incense and the sun 
like fire, and the whole atmosphere and 
aspect of things seemed to pass into a 
kind of happy ecstasy. Here, all nature 
seemed good; yet, in that other part of 
Cornwall from which I have but just 
come, the region of the Land’s End, I 
found myself among formidable and 
mysterious shapes, in a world of granite 
rocks that are fantastic by day, but by 
night become ominous and uncouth, like 
the halls of giants, with giants sitting 
in every doorway, erect and unbowed, 
watching against the piratical onslaughts 
of the sea. 

About the Land’s End the land is bare, 
harsh, and searred; here and there are 
fields of stunted grass, stony, and hedged 
with low hedges of bare stones, like the 
fields of Galway; and, for the rest, hag- 
gard downs of flowerless heather, sown 
with gray rocks, and gashed with lean 
patches through which the naked soil 
shows black. The cliffs are of granite, 
and go down sheer into the sea, naked, 
or thinly clad with lichen, gray, green, 
and occasionally orange; they are built 
up with great blocks and columns, or 
stacked together in tiers, fitted and 
clamped like cyclopean architecture; or 
climb rock by rock, leaning inwards, or 


TT « temperament of Cornish land- 


lean outward, rock poised upon rock, as 
if a touch would dislodge them, poised 
and perpetual. They are heaped into 
altars, massed into thrones, carved by 
the sea into fantastic shapes of men and 
animals; they are like castles and lik« 
knights in armor; they are split and 
stained, like bulwarks of rusty iron, 
blackened with age and water; they are 
like the hulls of old battleships, not too 
old to be impregnable; and they have 
human names and the names of beasts. 
They nod and peer with human heads 
and wigs, open sharks’ fangs out of the 
water, strut and poise with an uncouth 
mockery of motion, and are as if mys- 
teriously and menacingly alive 

This is the land of giants: there is the 
Giant’s Chair at Tol-Pedn, and the 
Giant’s Pulpit at Boscawen, and the 
Giant’s Foot at Tolcarne, and the Giant’s 
Hand on Carn Brea. And there is a 
medieval humor in Cornish legends 
which still plays freakishly with the 
devil and with the saints. Here, more 
than anywhere in Cornwall, I can under- 
stand the temper of Cornish legends, be- 
cause here I can see the visible images of 
popular beliefs: the Satanic humor, the 
play of giants, the goblin gambols of the 
spirits of the earth and of the sea. The 
scenery here is not sublime, nor is it ex- 
quisite, as in other parts of the county; 
but it has a gross earthly gayety, as of 
Nature untamed and uncouth; a rough 
playmate, without pity or unkindness, 
wild, boisterous, and laughing. There is 
an eerie laughter along these coasts, 
which seem made not only for the 
wreckers who bloodied them, and for the 
witches whose rocky chairs are shown 
you, where they sat brewing tempests, 
but for the tormented and ridiculous 
roarings of Tregeagle and the elemen- 
tal monsters. 


In this remote, rocky, and barren land 
there is an essential solitude, which 
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nothing, not the hotel, nor the coming 
and going of people in the middle of the 
day, can disturb. Whenever I get right 
out to the last point of rocks, where one 
looks straight down, as if between walls 
of granite, to the always white and 
chafing water, I feel at once alone and 
secure, like a bird in a cleft of the rock. 
There is the restfulness of space, the 
noise of sea-birds and the sea, and noth- 
ing else but silence. The sea-gulls cry 
and laugh night and day; night and day 
you hear the sea crying and laughing; 
sails and smoke pass on the sea, this side 
and that side of the Longships light- 
house, which stands, beautiful and 
friendly, on the reef in the water; and 
along the land, at morning and evening, 
nothing moves, all is waste, wide, and 
silent. Little brown donkeys start up 
among the rocks as you walk across the 
cliffs at night; fat slugs lie in the way of 
your feet, black and burnished as coal; 
you see a vague movement, gray upon 
gray, and it is “the slow, soft toads,” 
panting and leaping upon the stones. 
In this solitude, away from the people 
of cities, one learns to be no longer alone. 
In the city one loses all sense of reality 
and of relationship. We are hedged in 
from the direct agency of the elements; 
we are hardly conscious of the seasons 
but for their discomforts; we are in the 
midst of manufaetured things, and might 
forget that bread grew in the ground and 
that water existed except in pipes and 
cisterns. And the moment we leave the 
city we come to remember again that 
men and women are not alone in the 
world, but have countless living crea- 
tures about them, not pets nor beasts of 
burden, and with as much right to the 
earth and sunlight. First, there is the 
life of the fields and the farmyards, a 
life attendant on ours, but familiar with 
us while we spare it. Then there is the 
unlimited life of birds, who, in these 
regions, have foothold in the sea as well 
as on land, and have two provinces, of 
water and of air, to be at home in. And, 
besides these, there is the tiny restless 
life of insects: the butterflies that live 
for the day, the bees with their polished 
mahogany backs and soft buzz that they 
eall here “dummlederries,” and that 
come out in the evening, the toads and 
slugs that come with the first dark, and 
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the glowworms that light their little 
lonely candle of pale gold at night. T) 
world suddenly becomes full of livi: 
beings, whose apparent happiness we are 
glad to be permitted to share. 


In this air, in this region, an air of 
dreams, a region at once formidable and 
mysterious, every hour of the day ha 
its own charm and character, which 
change visibly and in surprising ways. 
This morning was impenetrable with 
mist, and the lighthouse guns were firin 
until an hour after sunrise; graynes: 
blotted out the whole sea. At last tl! 
brown reef of the lighthouse could bl 
distinguished, but not the lighthouse: 
and then, suddenly, as one looked away 
and looked back again, there was a white, 
shining column, like a column of marble, 
glittering through the mist. As I start 
ed to walk along the cliffs towards th: 
Logan Rock, I walked through wet 
vapors, soft, enveloping, and delicious. 
The mist faded and returned, showing 
one, in glimpses and under dripping veils, 
headland after headland, rivalling each 
other in boldness, in architecture of 


strangely shaped and strangely poised 


rocks, bare, splintered, crimped at the 
edges, cut into ladders, sheared into 
caverns, sundered by chasms, heaped crag 
upon crag with a romantic splendor. 
Now and then the path dropped to a 
little bay of white sand, and in the 
fishing-creek of Porthgwarra I met a little 
Italian boy with a concertina, who was 
quite alone, and spoke no English, and 
smiled with complete happiness, though 
shyly, as he told me that he did nothing, 
nothing. At St. Levan I saw the little 
church, hidden in a hollow, with its 
beautiful and elaborate wood-carving, a 
whole monkish symbolism of bold fancy, 
and, in the churchyard, the single grave 
where the fragments of fifteen men, lost 
in the Khyber, had been buried, hands 
and feet and bones, and two heads, and 
one whole man, a Japanese; and, near the 
new grave, the old Levan Stone of 
splintered granite, with grass growing in 
the gap, of which the people say: 


When, with panniers astride 
A pack-horse can ride 
Through the Levan Stone, 
The world will be done. 
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CLIFFS GO DOWN SHEER INTO THE SEA 
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Phe moorlands, in from the cliff, are all 


desolate, covered with short grass and 


heather, strewn with gray rocks, and cut 
into square patterns by stone hedges. 


About th 


| econ 


Logan the shapes of the rocks 


less grotesque, seem less strangt 
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rejoicing exuberance, as if drawing int 


itself all the violence of the sun. | 
is exquisite, on a breathless July da 
about noon, to lie on the white san 


without thought or memory, an anim: 


in the sun, watching the painted sé 


throbbing with hea 




















purple, grape-ct 
ored, stained wit 
the shadows 


clouds and TrOCKS >; 
seeing the steamers 
pass as the clouds 
pass, with no mor 
human significance; 
curious of nothing 
in the world. but of 
the order and sue- 
cession of the wave 
their diligence, and 
when the next wav 
will obliterate the 
last wave-mark. 
Twilight comes on 
most exquisitely, | 
think, over the cliffs 
Pardennick 
(the headland that 
Turner 


looking 


towards 


painted), 

down on 
Dodman, the 
bare brown rock 


Enys 


sheared off and 
pierced through by 
the sea, which is the 
loudest home of sea- 
gulls on the 
There are 

headlands to 
right and left, and 
that rock in the sea 
which they call the 
Armed Knight, but 


coast, 


rocky 














LOGAN ROCK 


Logan point is 


rocks, chamber beyond 


ly artificial; and the 
like a house of 
chamber, with its corridors, doorways, 
and windows. 


At midday | 


Cove, 


liked to go to Sennen 
because the sand there is whiter 
than any other sand, and the green slope 
above the sand more delicately green, 
and the water bluer and more glowing. 


At high tide the water comes in with a 


which to me seems 
like one of the Rhine 
castles, stands there, 
romantic and _ spec- 
tacular, not like any work of nature. Be 
yond, with the twilight-colored sea around 
it, is the lighthouse, like a red star alight- 
ed on a pillar; far off, the golden light of 
the Wolf, and the two lights of Scilly. 
The sky, 


is barred with 


where the sun has gone down, 
dark lines and _ half- 
obscured outling s, like the oO itlines of 
trees seen in some shadowy mirror. Faint 


stains of gold and green and pink remain 
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Drawn by F. Waiter Taylor 
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DODMAN AND 


THE ARMED KNIGHT 
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still bright, and yet softened 


en through water, 


Opposit 


e, the 


as risen, and hangs in the sky, 


and white; the sea darken 
th strange 
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shadow, 


from east and from west. 


s and 


glimmerings and 


under the two 


Th re 


boat on the sea: I sce the two 


sails, and their shadows in the 


From the 


island of the sea 


gulls 


there is a continual barking and chatter- 


he, as 


they walk to and fro, or 


land. The 


out against the 


stand 


» rock 


darkens, and the white birds shine lik 
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white lilies growing out of brown eart! 
The castle in the sea turns black, an 
every peak and spire is sharply silhouet 
ted upon the palely glittering wate 


Now it is like 


perhaps; or perhaps the last throne a 


a magic castle, Klingsor’s 


ultimate stronghold of the night. 





Here at the Land’s End one is en 
veloped by water. The hotel, where | 
have been so well and so quietly served, 


so much alone when the breaks and mo 
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rs do not come in 





» spoil some of the a | 
ddle hours of the 
iv, is built on the 
rthest habitable 
eak of land, and 
from my window | 
‘ked straight down 
nto the sea, which | 
ild see from hori- 
n to horizon. 
Nothing was around 
ne but naked land, 
thing in front of 


old of rocky cliff, 
d then the whol 

sea For the first 
me in my life I 
ild satiate my eyes 

vith the sea. 
In the 


between the grass 


country, 


and the sky, one 
may taste a measure 
of happiness, and 
the sight may be 
refreshed, 
healed of many evils. 


rested, 


But it is as if one 
ate good food with- 
out drinking. There 
is a thirst of sight 
which must wait un- 
satisfied until the 
eyes drink the sea. 
Is it not because 


; 


























it is always moving, 
and because one is 
not moving with it, 
that the sea means 
so much more to one than any possible 
inland scenery? A _ tree, a meadow, 
though it grows and changes, grows and 
changes imperceptibly; I cannot see it in 
motion: it seems to be always there, irri- 
tatingly immobile. But the sea is always 
moving past me; it is like a friend who 
comes and goes and is faithful; its mo- 
tion is all I have to give me some sense of 
permanency in a world where all things 
grow old and pass away, except the sea. 
Byron was right, though he spoke pom- 
pously: “Time writes no wrinkle on 
thine azure brow.” Every part of the 
earth’s body is growing old, and shows 
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the signs and sears of age: only the sea 
is without that symptom of mortality, 
and remains a witness to the original 
youth of creation. 

And the land too, here, has in it some 
thing primeval. On this height, on 
seems to stand among fragments of the 
making of the world; and, at so few 
hundred yards from the hotel, the tea- 
house, the picture post eards, the breaks, 
and the motors, to be cut off from all 
these things by an impregnable barrier; 
alone, at the edge of the world, with the 
immovable rocks, and with the sea which 
is always moving and never removed. 













































































































































































































































































BY ELMORE 


TINY trunk of ancient mien, pack- 
A ed with crumbling parchments, was 

my introduction to the extinet 
and all but forgotten family which was 
founded in America by Hyacinthe Beaur- 
nais, great-uncle of the first husband 
of that girl of Martinique whose charm 
and ambition eventually set her on the 
throne of France. The papers had a pa- 
thetic and romantic interest for me—an 
interest, indeed, which waxed so strong, 





as I continued to decipher and classify, 
that I was finally persuaded to try my 
hand on a “foot-note to history.” Of 
this foot-note, though, you have perhaps 
never heard. 

In the beginning, the monograph en- 
tailed some drudgery; but as I warmed to 
my work I began to feel the thrill of the 
creator. The long-dead exiles to the rep- 
tilian wilderness of our Gulf coast seem- 
ed to shake off their grave-clothes, to 
take on again the hue of life, and to re- 
sume their manifold activities as lords 
and ladies of a new-world manor. Yet 
it was not until I stepped from the train 
at the little of Nollyechuckee, 
in Louisiana, and pressed my feet to 
earth which Hyacinthe Beaurnais had 
acquired through a royal grant of the 
king of France, that this doughty cav- 
alier and his sloe-eyed progeny, to the 


station 


fourth generation, became real person- 
ages of the past. 

Not that there was anything inspiring 
about Nollychuckee. It was merely a gash 
in a well-nigh trackless forest of live- 
oaks, gums, magnolias, and 
with an unpleasantly suggestive number 
of buzzards wheeling in the hot blue 
overhead. Through the trees’ mournful 
festoons of Spanish moss, stagnant water 
gleamed in every direction; and it was 
only after some serutiny of the tangle 
of vegetation that I discovered the half- 
dozen scattered houses which comprise 
Nollychuckee. But one of these, so the 
bilious-'ooking station-agent informed 


cypresses, 
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me, as he gnawed at a hunk of tobace 
with his yellow teeth, was the home ot 
Father René Berard. 

It was this name which sudden] 
thronged the place with the ghosts of th 
past. For René Berard was a familia: 
name in my documents, and he had stood 
at the cradle, the bridal altar, and the 
grave of many a Beaurnais. Yet, I re 
flected more soberly, if this Berard wer 
mi Berard, he could be not than 
eighty-seven years old; and eighty-seven, 
it occurred to me, must be an age rarely 
attained in this sickly climate. 

Nevertheless, as I walked up the flower 
bordered, ground-shell walk to a 
tage fairly sinking beneath a mound of 
vines and climbing roses,-and glimpsed a 
wizened little man in a skull-eap, sitting 
in a secluded corner of his bower, my 
heart leaped. And when he came for 
ward and extended his hand with that 
profound simplicity and serenity which 


less 


cot 


few but those whose eyes are already 
turned from the things of this world 
ever acquire, I knew that he was the 
René Berard. 


“The Beaurnais!” he exclaimed, as if 
my word had waked him from a long 
trance. “ Dead, sieur—all dead! The last 
one—Honoré—died July 5, 1857. 
heem myself. 





I bury 
I mean, sieur, with these, 
my own hands,” holding up the small, 
mummified members. “There was no 
other to do it. The servants had fly, and 
on the four day before hees death, hees 
four daughters had die. Hees wife, two 
week before. Hees mother, two day be- 
fore that. Yellow fever, siewr. Ah, my 
heart broke that day! Yet I steel live: 
I steel cumber the earth which is 
Father’s footstool.” - 

After his emotion had subsided, I ex- 
plained my errand and spoke of my de- 
sire to see the Beaurnais house. 

“That can be easily arrange,” he an- 
swered, in his quaint patois. “TI will gif 
you a letter to Gad Dirks. - I myself could 


my 
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He smiled apolo- 
ole. The 
way long to me, now. 

| haf not the 
sieur, since the day Honoré die, on wich 


not go, to be sure.” 
“y] 


soon 


getically. am too short 


ees 


Again, 





seen house, believe me, 


same day I bury heem. 
lo haf seen it would be 


nly pain. To me it ees 











ane | spot accurst.— But ’tis 
‘ long time since that 
© day. All ees desolate 
there now. Oh, my son, 
iden] ec py Sm 
‘ how transitory thing, 
of th * how fleeting thing, ees 
milian +e wealth and power—yea, 
stood ona even human love and 
d th beauty !” F 
[rn His ash-gray eyes fill- 
an ed and his ancient lips 
than quivered. I turned my 
seven, gaze from him to the 
rare] solitary landscape. <A 
low - flying crane, flap- 
lower ping laboriously, — si- 
L .On- lhouetted itself against 
nd of the western sky, which 
sed ‘ was still purple and 
iting orange from the van- 
ro aay ished sun. The gut- 
for tural call of a marsh 
that hen drifted to my ears 
which from across the morass. 
ready The frogs tuned their 
world wet pipes— at first an 
s the individual voiee here 
a” and there, as if giving 
as u the key, but rapidly 
long swelling into a multi- 
e last plex, resounding, _ all- 
bury pervading chorus. From 
these, 4 an adjoining thicket 
small, came the weird repeti- 
is no tions of a whippoorwill. 
7, and a It was essentially such 
, hees ie a scene as Narvaez or 
*, two de Soto, with his grim 
ly be band of arquebusiers, might have paused 
h, my to look upon three hundred years before, 
live: while he dreamed, through the priest’s 
S my f vespertine chant, of golden empires in 
that mysterfous land beyond the Father 
[ ex- of Waters. Yet, after all, he could have 
iy de- seen no hawk-moths hovering over a pe- 
tunia bed; nor have heard a softly pad- 
e an- ding, generous-bosomed African mammy 
ill gif appear at a cottage door, shoo away the 
could mosquitoes with her apron, and announce 
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in the mellifluous tones of her race: “ Ole 
Will 


de gemplum have a twitch o’ mint in his 


marse, de pullet smokin’ on de table. 


bitters or teck ’em jess so?” And though 


many a thrilling tale was doubtless spun 


SIEUR,—ALL 


* DEAD, 


DEAD!” 


about the camp-fire of those hardy Span- 
iards, none could have surpassed in tragic 
and romantic interest Berard’s 
story, that after of the 
family of Beaurnais. 


René 


night supper, 


I was on the to Gad Dirks’ by 


Gad was 


way 


eight o'clock the next morning. 
the descendant of a line of overseers on 
the Beaurnais plantation who, fattening 
on the crumbs from their rich master’s 
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table, had been people of some impor- 
tance in the countryside for three gen- 
erations back. But Gad—a child at the 
time of the event—had suffered in both 
prestige and prosperity through the ex- 
tinction of his family’s patron. This 
much the little priest had hinted, but 
so delicately that I was entirely unpre- 
pared for the deterioration which I found. 

After crossing a bayou on an oak-slab 
bridge whose perforations would have 
swallowed a calf, and floundering for 
five miles over a boggy runway in the 
jungle which Father Berard had inno- 
cently described as the “ highway,” I near- 
ed a warped, weather-beaten house of de- 
cidedly uninviting appearance. No trees 
shaded it, though tens of thousands grew 
within a rifle-shot, and it fairly crackled 
under the fierce Louisiana sun. As a 
protection against overflows, which here 
seemed to have a periodicity almost as 
constant as that of the moon, it was 
perched on piling at a height of four or 
five feet from the ground. A palisade 
of oak puncheons, strong enough to turn 
a herd of elephants, but softened by a 
mantle of wild scuppernong grape-vines, 
enclosed an acre or so of ground about the 
house. Inside this enclosure was as feeble 
an attempt at agriculture as one would 
be likely to see outside an Indian reserva- 
tion—a few crooked rows of corn, a sick- 
ly patch of potatoes, a scattering of pump- 
kins, squashes, and eabbages, and a bed 
of tobacco. 

Chained to one of the corner posts was 
a sour-visaged coon, who kept his beady 
eyes fixed upon a brace of sleeping hounds. 
Just above, on the front “gallery,” in a 
rocking-chair patched with wire and lath, 
sat the gentleman I was looking for—a 
big muscular fellow of fifty or more, with 
thick, unkempt black hair falling to his 
shoulders. Without rising, he cordially 
hailed me in and waved me to another 
crippled chair. 

“You will excuse me retainin’ this 
rocker, Majeh,” he observed, affably, with 
a copious ejaculation. of tobacco juice 
over the rail. “Truth is, Majeh, it’s the 
only cheer in the house that eases my 
rheumatiz. Our climate’s a trifle damp— 
hellish damp, I might say—and theh’s 
some rheumatiz hyarabouts. Thar’s some 
fever and ager, too. But that’s all damn 
nonsense. A thimbleful of licker now and 
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then ‘ll knock the ager galley west. By 
the way, Majeh, would you like a drap 
now, arfter your walk?” 

I thought it best to assent, whereupon 
my host arose with considerable alac 
rity for a rheumatic and drew forth 
jug and tin cup from behind the front 
door. Water, evidently, was not con 
sidered necessary. 

l poured a fair drink. 

“Pshaw, Majeh!” exclaimed Dirks 
“What’s the use of tantalizin’ your irri 
gation canal thataway? What you got 
there won’t wet your molars.” When it 
came his turn, he poured the cup some 
thing over half full and tossed it off with 
practised celerity. 

“We'll just leave the toddy sit hyar 
handy, case either of us should git 


thusty agin, or somebody else should 


drap in,” he observed, capping the jug 
with the cup. “ But as a rule I seldom 
take more’n one or two, possibly three, 
never over jour, drinks befo’ dinner 
unless dinner is very late indeed.” 

At this point two strapping young 
women, barefooted and loose-gowned, yet 
rather comely, and with their sire’s wealth 
of black hair, came out of the house 
attracted by our voices, evidently. They 
eyed me boldly, not to say coquettishly, 
and then squatted on the steps, like 
children. Their father ignored them ex 
actly as if they had been children. 

“Tf it wa’n’t fur one er two things, 
this would be the finest kentry on the 
globe,” he rambled on. “ We git a leetle 
too much water, some seasons, and there 
air, no doubt, an overplus of skeeters. 
Yit, arfter all, I couldn’t be contented 
in a dry kentry; I'd swivel up like a 
chunk of fat in the fire. I don’t know 
but as I’d miss the skeeters, too. I 
reckon they suve a puppose, though I’m 
damned if I kin say yit what it is. Then 
some people complain of the hawgs and 
eattle that run wild in the woods around 
hyar. But, goddlemighty, J call ’em a 
blessin’. ’Course, you’ve got to fence 
agin’ ’em if you farm any, as you'll no- 
tice I do. But when you want pork or 
beef, all you got to do is take down your 
rifle and go git some. Same way with 
deer. Deer are dang near as thick around 
hyar as skeeters. If I git up airly enough, 
I kin sit right hyar on this gal’ry and 
plug one any tine.” 
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THE YOUNG WOMEN SQUATTED 


One of the girls tittered at this. “ Pap, 
your hooze air shore goin’ to your haid. 
You ain’t shot a deer in three months.” 

Gad ignored the thrust and continued, 
placidly: “I kinder feared the railroad 
comin’ thoo hyar would huri the kentry 
Thought it might bring in settlers and 
sich, and spile our huntin’. But it ain’t, 
curus enough. It don’t even seem _ to 
skeer the deer. They'll let a loc’motive 
git closter to ’em than a man.” 

At this juncture appeared two more 
hig girls—black-haired, plump, uncorseted, 
with necks like a Venus’s, and quite as 
free from shyness as their sisters. One 
of them, I suspected, had a quid of to- 
bacco in her cheek, for she oecasionally 
turned hei head and spat furtively. Chil- 
dren of nature they were; yet I could 
not blink the fact that they were grown 
children, with a normal equipment, to say 
the least, of the attributes of their sex, 
and a voracious interest in a strange man. 
Vou. CXVITI —No. 704.—29 


ON THE STEPS LIKE CHILDREN 


Hence I could not ignore their pres- 
ence with their father’s ease, and in 
order to relieve the situation somewhat 
I observed: 

“You have quite a family of girls, 
Mr. Dirks.” 

“Too many,” he returned, tranquilly. 
“T wish I could marry some of ’em off. 
There’s another one yit, but she stays 
in the kitchen and helps her mammy. 
She’s a worker; and nachally, sich is the 
pure cussedness of things, she'll be th 
fust to go, though she’s the baby. In 
fact, she’s already got her feller picked out. 
Nice young feller, too. Name’s Joe Em- 
mons. Curus cuss, too, in a way. Don’t 
smoke, drink, or chaw. True blue, 
though. I only wish I could find four 
more like him for these hyar gyurls. But 
somehow the boys seem to duck out of 
this hyar kentry about as soon as they git 
into pants.” 

“T reckon we'll do about as well as 
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maw did,” retorted one of the daughters, 
with lazy sarcasm. 

When dinner was announced, my host 
suggested that “ thimbleful ” 
would not go declined with 
thanks, but he poured himself another 
half-cupful of the baneful stuff. Mean- 
while, the girls sprang up with alacrity, 
jostled one another down the hall hila- 
riously, with many a cuff and push, and 
one or two jovial oaths. 

The kitchen was hot and full of flies, 
but cleaner than I had expected to find 
it. Mrs. Dirks, a frail, stooped, tired- 
looking woman, did not speak to me, as 


another 
amiss. ‘I 


I remember, or give me a chance to speak 


Nor did Dirks introduce me. He 
simply drew up to the table an old horse- 
hair chair 
but now a 
another one. 


to her. 


once somebody’s parlor pride, 
wreck—and motioned me to 

While I cautiously lowered 
myself to its level and braced its legs 
with my the rest of the family 
found seats on whatever came handiest— 
soap-boxes, kegs, and even blocks of wood. 

“We got somethin’ fur dinner to-day, 
Majeh, that I reckon will be a luxury to 
you,” observed Mr. Dirks, with a touch 
of pride. 


own, 


“Tt’s nothin’ less’n young ’ga- 
tor tail, and if you never et none before, 
you kin prepare to founder. Joe Em- 
sent it over this mawnin’. Lucky 
thing, too, for we was plumb out of meat.” 

“1 reckon we never yit sent a guest 
away hungry, Mr. Dirks,” interposed his 
wife, sharply, as she pushed the thin, 
oily strands of hair her beaded 
forehead. 

“ And never will, as long as pap kin sit 


mons 


from 


on the gal’ry and shoot a deer, airly of a 
mawnin’,” slyly added a daughter—a shot 
which was greeted with a burst of laugh- 
ter. But Dirks was evidently a veteran 
to this kind of fire, and he continued, 
placidly, to me: 

“Joe Emmons is the young man, if 
you'll remember, that I was speakin’ of on 
the gal’ry. He'll be right pleased to know 
we had a guest to share this tail with.” 

A disposition on the part of the girls 
to harry their youngest sister on the sub- 
ject of Joe Emmons brought her to my 
notice for the first time. She was dark, 
like the others, but her eye was softer, 
deeper, and more receptive than theirs, 
and did not turn one’s glance like pol- 
ished agate. Something else, too, set her 
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She thei 
with a dignifie 
Her glance did not waver, he 
face did not flush. Yet every lineament 
showed that she was made of finer, mor 


from her sisters. 


half-malicious 


apart met 
sallies 


si lence. 


sensitive stuff than her tormentors. 

In a general way it is doubtless true 
as Ruskin says, that it takes three hun 
dred years to make a lady—three hundred 
years of working and reworking the cla 
of which we are fashioned. Yet it woul 
Natur 
hillsicdk 


upon it, 


rare oceasions 
handful of 


magic 


also seem that on 
snatches up a 
stuff, blows 
and, lo! 
who 
Olympus 


raw 
her breath 
there leaps into being a womai 
could sit among the goddesses on 


and be unashamed. Such a 
woman, in spite of her mean parentag: 
and squalid environment, I instinctively 
felt Eugénie Dirks to be. I believed 
then, as now, that she would have mai 
tained her natural dignity in the glitter 
of a court, where her sisters would either 
have grovelled abjectly or put on the bra 
zen mask of a harlot. 

Hence, after dinner—at which, by the 
way, I did not founder on the alligator 
tail—I was not surprised to find that 
Eugénie wore shoes and stockings, and 
that she took no part in the raillery with 
which the other girls assailed one another, 
as well a: their parents, on every occa- 
Moreover, it was in her room, which 
I occupied that night, that I found the 
only pictures in the house. Poor and 
tawdry as they took on a 
certain beauty in my eyes, while the few 
gewgaws on the packing-case, which had 
been converted into a 


sion, 


they were, 


her, 
They 
seemed to whisper of a soul struggling 
to escape from its shell into a larger, full- 
er, more beautiful life. 

After dinner, when I reverted to the 
object of my visit, Dirks launched upon 
an ocean of anecdotes concerning the 
3eaurnais family. When, however, I 
asked him if he could conduct me to the 
old homestead, the wind shifted to an- 
other quarter. 

“Why, I could, Majeh, of course. I 
ain’t seen the place, though, I reckon, fur 
ten years. Truth is, ’tain’t a pleasant 
neighborhood. When the ditches and 
drains all got plugged up, the water riz 
consid’able all around thar. so ’tain’t easy 
to git at the house. And the skeeters—- 


dresser for 
struck a tender chord in my breast. 
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A QUEST ON 





well, to say that the Vv air simply hell is 
a libel on ’em. I’ve seen skeeters over 
to’ds Burnay’s [as he pronounced the 
name | with bills an inch long. God’s 
truth, Majeh. Then, agin—though there 
ain’t a drap of sup’stitious blood in me 
queer things have took place at Bur- 
“ay *s. Women have been hee rd to screech 
at night, and white hosses seen gallop- 
n’ around. I don’t say they was spur- 
rits. As I said, I ain’t got a drap of 
sup’stitious blood in my veins. I jist say 
t’s damn curus. But, say, Majeh; if 
you really want to go to Burnay’s, why 
don’t you ask Genie there to take you? 
She knows the woods like a fox.” 


I turned toward the girl. From the 
first | had had a euriosity to sound her 
mind. This was impossible, of course, 


at the table, in the presence of her bul- 
lyragging sisters; and after they had 
tramped off with fish-poles over their 
shoulders, I found, to my disappoint- 
ment, that Eugénie avoided me. I had 
made certain that she would eagerly 
welcome conversation with a representa- 
tive of the great outside world; but she 
did not voluntarily enter my presence 
mntil Dirks and I again took up the 
Beaurnais family. Then she slipped 
noiselessly on to the extreme end of the 
gallery, through a gap in the railing. 
Evidently her interest in our conversa- 
tion was considerable. 

“What do you say, Eugénie?” I asked. 

She did not answer at once, or even look 
at me, though I could see the quickened 
lifting of her breast. 

“T can’t go before to-morrow mawn- 
in’,” she finally answered. 

‘I should like very much to go this 
afternoon,” I ventured, for the prospect 
of a night at Gad’s was not alluring. 

“T can’t do it,” she repeated, firmly. 

“Tlas the cat got your tongue to-day ?” 
demanded Dirks, roughly. “Why can’t 
you go to-day i“? 

“Fur a good reason, and T’ll say 
no more.” 

Her resolution was unmistakable, and 
I cheerfully announced my willingness to 
await her pleasure. This sugar caught no 
flies, however, and I failed to draw her 
into conversation. She stuck to her post, 
though, listening intently, and even re- 
sumed it after supper, and held it until a 
youth in a hickory hat and blue flannel 
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shirt strolled out of the jungle, about 
dusk, and paused at the puncheon gate. 
Then she slipped oft the porch and passed 
gracefully down the path. 

“That's Joe Emmons, the feller that 
sent the ’gator tail,” explained Dirks, sof 
fo voce, with the air of pointing out a 
Presidential eandidate. Th n, raising his 
voice, he ealled out, he spitably, * Come 
in, Joe, and set a while.” 

But the unexpected presence of a 
stranger had evidently abashed Joe. 

“Oh, I be jist loafin’ around,” he an- 
swered, shyly. “Reckon I'd better be 
moseyin’ home soon.” 

He tarried at the gate however, for 
some time; and eventually the pair, with 
the elusive art of lovers, were seated on 
a bench around the corner of the house. 
They did not appear again, but after I 
had gone to bed up-stairs I could still 
hear the murmur of their voices. Finally 
they passed to the front of the house, 
and next I heard Eugénie’s light foot- 
falls on the porch steps. At the door 
she called out “ Good night.” Something 
about her adieu—an unnatural loudness 
or a subtle insinecerity—attracted my at- 
tention, and hearing no further move- 
ments of the girl inside the house, | 
slipped out of bed and tiptoed to the front 
window. My suspicions were confirmed. 
Her pronounced “Good night” was a 
blind. I was just in time to see her and 
Joe Emmons pass out the front gate. 

I lay awake for an hour or two, com- 
bating the heat and the mosquitoes, but 
heard nothing further below. Finally I 
fell asleep. When I awoke it was with 
the consciousness of having been disturb- 
ed by something. The full moon was 
flooding my room with light; the distant 
chant of a mocking-bird floated dreamily 
to my ears. Then the gate creaked, and 
once more I stepped to the window. Eu- 
génie Dirks was coming down the path. 
Her skirts were pinned up to her knees 
and she wore rubber boots. I glaneed 
at my watch. It was just half past three. 

The next morning the girl showed no 
trace of her nocturnal adventure and loss 
of sleep. Indeed, she was up before any 
of her sisters, who had turned in about 
nine o'clock. Before we started on our 
expedition she brought out a pair of over- 
alls and some old shoes for me to wear, 
saying that I would spoi] my own. She 
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also gave me a bottle containing an in- 
fusion of pennyroyal, with which to ward 
off mosquitoes. 

For some reason her attitude toward 
to have changed overnight. 
As she walked 
at my side, with a long, easy stride that 
| found it difficult to match, she confided 
that she liked to rise early, while the dew 
was still on. 


me seemed 


Iler reticence was gone. 


She loved flowers, she said, 
and always took home and pressed every 
she found. She knew the 
names of all the birds of the neighborhood 
except the tiny, bright-colored ones that 
came every spring. When I told her that 
these admitted that 
they might be, but was sure that she had 
never heard them warble; on the contrary, 
most of them had little squeaky voices. 

“But Joe Emmons,” she added, with 
pretty lover’s pride, “knows lots more 
about birds and flowers than I He 
picks moss and_ ketches fur 
a livin’.” 


new one that 


were warblers, she 


do. 


; 
gators 


After a half hour’s tramp through a 
pitiful tract of dead, fire-blackened trees, 
we came to Joe’s shanty. In front of it 
was a quantity of Spanish moss, piled in 
and destined 
eventually to go into “ hair” 


thick wet heaps to “ cure,” 
mattresses. 
In a mud-hole, strongly fenced, were a 
dozen or two somnolent alligators, rang- 
ing from twelve four or five 
feet in length. Outside the pen was an 


inches to 


extra large fellow, with his jaws bound 
up as if he had the toothache, and his 
legs tied over his back. Joe was to carry 
him to the railroad station that day for 
shipment, Eugénie informed me. 

Joe was not at home, but the girl en- 
tered his cabin as freely as if she were al- 
ready its mistress, and proved her sweet- 
heart’s love of nature by exhibiting his 
collections of butterflies and moths, bee- 
tles, birds’ eggs, small mounted mam- 
mals, and one stuffed rattlesnake. As a 
bit of chintz 
shelf of 


climax, she drew back a 
eurtaining and revealed a 
worn books. 

“Father Berard give him these. He’s 
read every one of ’em through, and some 
of ’em four or five times. Ive read 
most of ‘em myself.” She spoke with 
studied humility, but her dark eyes glow- 
ed proudly. 

The landscape, as we journeyed on, 
proved dreary beyond description. Here, 


one might say, was Nature at her worst. 
At nearly every step the water oozed from 
our footprints. Now we squeezed, in sin- 
gle file, through stifling jungles of prairi: 
the stalks far 
above our heads and forming an impene- 
trable wall on either side of the narrow 
path. Now we 


cane, close-set reaching 


threaded marshes of flags 
and the vicious saw-grass. The numerous 
ponds which we were forced to skirt had 
for the rank 


grasses and the water insensibly merged 


no visible shore, aquatic 


into each other. The streams which con- 
nected these ponds were of the same char- 
Their 


of fathomless 


acter. bottoms were, I judged, 


their viscous- 


and 
looking contents were motionless except 


mud; 


when disturbed by a startled frog, turtle, 
snake, or alligator. 

A pitiless sun beat 
heads for the first hour. 
into a tract of forest so dense that 
could feel the damp against his cheek. 
Leafless vines as thick as a man’s arm 
encircled the boles of the trees like iron 
bands, or hung from the branches in 
knotted loops which, in the eerie twilight 
which ever broods over these depths, re- 
No flower, 
no bird, broke the sombre spell, except 
that I heard the nasal 
an ivory-billed woodpecker. Eugénie 
called it by another name, which I forget. 

Equally weird was the scene when we 
glided out upon the waters of Bayou 
Chicot, in a boat which the girl drew from 
a concealed slip in the flags. The bleach- 
ed skeletons of live-oaks flung out their 
great crooked arms and gnarled elbows 
above us, Some 
of these branches were as bare as bones 
of the dead, in which case they were 
likely to form the perch of a buzzard or 
hawk; others were raggedly draped with 
the funereal Spanish moss. 


down upon. our 
Then we plunged 


one 


sembled clusters of serpents. 


once yap-yap of 


as if warning us back. 


A greater part of our way now, however, 
lay through dusky, umbrageous caverns, 
on water as black and smooth as a mirror 
of obsidian.- No ray of sunlight pierced 
the matted vault Yet 
life, of a kind. The ghostly Indian-pipe, 
with its drooping head, glowed dully 
from its damp haunt. There were also 
giant mushrooms that might have been 
the tents of the gnomes with which one’s 
fancy easily peopled this enchanted place 
Sometimes, too, a sinuous ripple on the 


above. there was 
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Drawn by W. D. Stevens 


IN THE GLOOM OF ANCIENT OAKS A 


GREAT HOUSE—DOORLESS, WINDOWLESS 
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water marked the hurried flight of 
water-moceasin. 

“Tt wouldn’t be pleasant to strike a 
snag here and upset,” I observed, after a 
prolonged silence. 

“It’s happened to me more’n once,” an- 
“ There 
nothin’ in the water to hurt you, specially, 
outside of ecottonmouths. J think it’s 
kind of pretty in hyar.” 

Her slender but 
to the and harvest- 
hand’s, bent in two or three more strokes. 
Then, with 
looked at me earnestly and asked, in her 
rich 


swered Eugénie, calmly. ain’t 


muscular arms, bare 
elbow 


brown as a 
poised, dripping oars, she 


contralto voice: 


the 
It don’t seem like any- 
body would come as fur as you have just 


“Why air you so anxious to see 
Burnay house ¢ 


to find some old papers.” 


“ 


[ laughed. You are not a historian. 
Old papers are often very valuable to his- 
torians. Besides, after seeing the house, 
I can write more enthusiastically.” 

She took another slow stroke or two, 
with a thoughtful, doubtful expression. 

“TDon’t you expect to find nothin’ else 
there—no money or 
thing like that?” 

“As often as that house has doubtless 


I'd 


silverware or any- 


imagine 
find any valuables there, do you?” 

“No. But if there was valuables there, 
would they be your’n?” 

It was now my turn to hesitate. That 
I might find some old plate about the 
premises, concealed, maybe, by a faith- 
ful slave, after the family’s sudden ex- 
tinction, had indeed oceurred to me as a 
Moreover, the girl’s 
inexplicable absence of the night before 
had for some reason connected itself in 
my mind with my mission to the Beaur- 
Had she knowledge, I now ask- 
ed myself, of any treasure in the house? 
gut to this question would, of 
course, have been futile. So I answered: 

“Tn the absence of heirs, and consider- 
ering my position as biographer, I should 
say that I might honestly claim any val- 
uables found there.” 

“T was thinkin’ that, too,” said she, 
slowly. “ Especially as you have come from 
New Yawk clear down hyar. It must 
cost a lot of money to come so fur.” 

“Not so very much—about seventy- 
five dollars in all.” 


been plundered, you don’t 


remote possibility. 


nais home. 


voice 
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She stared at me in amazement. “ Don’t 
you call seventy-five dollars much?” sh 
demanded. “ Why ”—and a slight flus 
overspread her olive cheek—* if an 
Joe had seventy-five dollars we could g 
married to-morrow.” 


me 


“ Why can’t you anyway ?” 

A subtle spark flashed from her ey 
“Stranger, I’ll tell you why. Me an 
Joe ain’t goin’ to live like hawgs, aft 
we’re married. We had enough of tha 
already. We ain’t goin’ to stay in this 
country and have chills and 
our life. We're goin’ where we kin as 
sociate with decent people, and see som 


fever al 


thing, and Varn something. Joe ain’t 


goin’ to pick moss and ketch ’gators and 
parbile his feet in rubber boots forever 
’m waitin’ 
enough saved up we’re goin’ to be mar 


fur him, and when he git 


ried and go off—a long ways off.” 

She eyed me steadfastly, as if suspect 
ing ridicule from me. But the sober lit- 
tle figure on the seat, with the heavy oars 
in her hands—I was not allowed to row 
—was provocative of rather than 
laughter. 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

She hesitated. “ Will you promise not 
to tell pap or the girls?” 

“Vos,” 

“Well, we’re goin’ up Nawth 
Nawth—as fur as Tennessee.” 

She awaited the effect of this tremen- 
dous announcement. 

“ Good!” I exclaimed. 
thing in view up there?” 

“Yes. He’s got an uncle up 
some’r’s—I forgit the name of the town 
—and he says Joe can git work ther 
steady at a dollar and a half a day. I 
know it sounds kind of big, but that’s 
what he says. He don’t know, though, 
that Joe’s engaged to me and won’t go 
until I kin go with him. Mister,” and 
her voice broke a little with the joy of 
anticipation, “ I reckon that’s God’s coun- 
try up there, shore, ain’t it?” 

“Tt certainly is,” I returned; for any 
place is God’s country compared with 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death in 
which she lived. “ But why doesn’t Joe 
go up there now and begin to save for 
a little home?” 

“T reckon he’d ruther wait,” she answer- 
ed; and in her drooping lashes I found a 
sermonette on the Greatness of Love. 
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A QUEST ON BAYOU CHICOT. 9% 








We finally landed on the low right bank, 
nly a few inches above the water’s edge, 
oa struck out across the black, spongy 
humus which formed the floor of the for- 


est. I anointed myself anew with the 


pennyroyal, but Eugénie refused it, say- 
ne that the mosquitoes never bothered 
her. Nothing seemed to bother her much. 
She slipped through the tangled growth 
as lightly as a wood-nymph, without a 
seratch or tear, and fluttered across the 
wettest places as if she had wings. My 
ease was different. I pitched along over 
the treacherous footing like an elephant, 

itted through the viny barricades that 
seemed to open by magic for the girl, and 
ploughed ankle-deep through the mire. 
But at last, when I was beginning to lag, 
my guide halted. 

“Thar’s the place,” she announced, 
with outstretched arm. 

I paused an instant, with a quickened 
pulse, for now was to be revealed to the 
physical eye what the mind’s eye had often 
seen. Then I stepped forward. 

Stables, barns, gin-houses, slave quar- 
ters, cane-presses—outbuildings of every 
sort—had all been swept away as cobwebs 
from trodden grass. There was left of 
human handiwork only a great brick 
house—doorless, windowless, well-nigh 
roofless—with wide, two-storied galleries 
on three sides, standing in the gloom of 
ancient oaks and magnolias. Smaller 
trees, mostly gums and cypresses, which 
had sprung up since man’s restraining 
hand had been removed, hugged the walls, 
pierced the rotten verandas, and all but 
blocked the wide front entrance. Yet the 
final touch of desolation, the sign of man’s 
irrevocable banishment from the scene, 
was given by the water—the black, repel- 
lent water which submerged the grounds 
to the very foundation walls of the house. 

“We'll have to wade the rest of the 
way,” announced my doughty little guide; 
and gathering up her skirts about her 
slender limbs, she stepped into the water. 
It proved only knee-deep, however. 

As I stood on the ancient veranda 
or gallery, as it is called in the South 
and leaned against a column that had 
been turned in France, it seemed as if | 
must have only dreamed that the sombre, 
silent, semi-aquatic forest before me had 


once been a smooth sward, the scene of 


many a gay féte or hushed moonlight 








tryst; that the piquant, voluble, black 
eyed Beaurnais girls had here once prac 
tised arche ry, or shot still subtler arrows 
at targets which thrilled and quivered 
under the stroke; that titled Frenchmen, 
in the splendid livery of a century and 


a half ago, had sat beneath these oaks 
whose butts were now submerged in slime: 
that these dusky, umbrageous aisles, 
which now echoed only the raucous ery 
of water-fowl, the scream of a panther, 
or the bellow of an alligator, had once 
answered to the note of mandolin and 
guitar. It seemed like a dream that this 
dank, watery waste had once been the 
heart of a princely estate of twenty-five 
square miles, with a population of two 
thousand slaves, who supported seven 
negro churches; that from this spot one 
could once hear, all the summer day long, 
the cheerful thump of the loom, the stroke 
of the cooper’s mallet, the song of the 
black field-hand, and could look out over 
vast stretches of rustling sugar-cane and 
whitening cotton. 

Of the magnificent garden which had 
cost Pierre Beaurnais one hundred thou 
sand frances, only two tall stone gate 
posts were left. But of still more mel- 
ancholy interest to me was the adjoining 
God’s-acre, the family graveyard. Su 
perstition had preserved it from the rav- 
ages of man, and it was still enclosed by 
a half-prostrate iron fence. But nature, 
alas! had not been so timid, dnd had cov 
ered the spot with a foot or two of water. 
Most of the stones had surrendered to 
this insidious foe and quietly sunk from 
sight; some, more tenacious, still held 
their heads above the water at a narrow 
angle, as if making a final obeisance to 
light and air, while not more than half a 
dozen retained anything like an upright 
position. All were as black as ebony. 
The bodies beneath them had turned, not 
to dust, but to ghastly ooze! 

“T should love to decipher some of 
those inscriptions,” I murmured to the 
silent girl at my side. 

“You could wade out easy.” she an- 
swered, softly, but in a matter-of-fact 
tone. “The water ain’t much more’n a 

foot deep.” 

“But the bottom must be very soft,” 
I demurred. “One would be likely to— 
to sink into a grave, I should think, and 
maybe strike a—well, a bone.” 
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She surveved 


contemptuously, I 


me curiously—but 
think. “I 


bone wouldn’t hurt you none. 


not 
reckon a 
I'll go fur 
vou, if you say so.” 

But I shook my head. After all, what 
had we living to do with those dead ? 

A thorough search of the house, from 
which even the mantelpieces and station- 
ary bookeases had long 
since been torn out by vandal hands, re- 
sulted only in the discovery of a packet 
of mouldy, illegible papers in the attic, far 
back under a fragment of roof. If Eu- 
génie knew of anything else, which seem- 
ed unlikely from the thoroughness with 
which the house had been plundered, she 
covered her 


sideboards and 


knowledge with a subtlety 

which entirely disarmed my suspicions. 
It was late in the 

afternoon when we 

got back to the 

Dirks home; but in 

spite of fatigue and 

Gad’s urgent 

tion to tarry for a 

turtle supper, | 


walked back to Nol- 


invita 


**WOULD THAT BE TAKIN’ 
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lyvchuckee and slept that 
low-ceiled but spotless 
Father Berard. 

The next forenoon, as I 


ing for the train, I 


night in the 


guest-chamber of 


stood wait 
Dirl 
rapidly approaching, with a small packag 
under Her flushed 
haste or excitement, s i 
stepped out of the little circle of native 
which had formed about 
vanced to meet the girl. 

“ Mister,” she began, abruptly, in 
tremulous voice, “here’s a cup of som 
kind. I it’s silver. Me and Jo 
found it one day, about six months ago, 
behind the the old Burnay 
house. Joe was goin’ to sell it in Ne 
Awlins, so we could git 


saw Ky 


iwénie 


one arm. face was 


from either 


me and ad 


reckon 
plaster in 
married right 
and = g 

sut he 
kind of un 


away 

Nawth. 
was 
takin’ 


easy about 


said we'd 
better wait a little 


it, and 


longer to see if 


didn’t 


So we 


heirs 
turn up. 
left it where we 
found it, 
that 
place, 


some 


because 
was the safest 
that 

the 
ha’nted. 


now 

think 
house is 
Sut 
come we 
afraid 


people 
when you 

was 
might 
find the cup, so we 
took it out night 
before last and hid 
it in 
until 


you 


Joe’s shanty 
eou l d 
whether 
was an heir or not. 
Last night, when | 
told all 
had said, he said 
you was as good as 
an heir, and that 
we couldn’t keep 
the cup ’thout be- 
in’ thieves. | 
thought 80, too. 
So hyar it is.” 


we 


Varn you 


Joe you 


the 
old newspaper only 
enough to peep at 
the object within, 


I loosened 


SHE ASKED 
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HER 


tor the knot of pe ople at the station were 
this time all staring our way. I saw 
heavy silver loving-cup, black from 
me and neglect, but beautifully chased 
d engraved, and bearing the Beaur- 
ais coat of arms. 

“My dear child,” said I, slowly, for 
‘ cup was a sore te mptation to a 
ver of antiques, ‘whatever I may 
ave said yesterday, I do not feel that 


[ am entitled to this any more than 
uu. And I am sure that you need it 
more than I.” 
’Tain’t a question of who needs it 
most.” she answered, severely. “It’s a 


question of who it belongs to. If the 


Burnays could speak, I reckon they’d 
want you to have it, since you got all 


their pape rs.” 


‘No. If they could speak, it would be 


for Love, not History. Take it! 

But she put her hands behind her, 
obstinately, and backed off a step or 
two. Just then the whistle of the train 
sounded. 

“Look here, Eugénie,” said I, hurried- 
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ly; “Ill find out what this cup is worth 
and send you the price. Then you'll have 
the money and Vl have the cup—just 
what each of us wants. That’s perfectly 
fair. Will you do it?” 

Under this new light, the determined 
lines of her face relaxed. “ Would that 
he takin’ charity?’ she asked, slowly. 

“Certainly not. You and Joe found 
the cup, or I should never have had it.” 

She struggled visibly to suppress any 
undue manifestation of joy. But when 
she asked, “ Mister, do you suppose that 
cup could be wuth as much as fifty dol- 
lars?” her eyes glistened. 

“TI think, Eugénie, that it will prove to 
be worth twice that amount.” 

Her throat worked. She clasped her 
hands to still their trembling, and when 
she lifted her dark lashes they were wet 
with tears. 

“Mister, Joe’ll be so happy !” she 
choked out, huskily. 

My last glimpse of her, from the ear 
window, showed her still standing on 
the same spot. 
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| gaelabe seemed afraid to wake her; 
For, traversing the deep, 


When home he 


‘came to take her, 


He kept her fast asleep. 


And haply in her dreaming 


Of many a risk to run, 


She woke, with rapture beaming, 


To find the voyage done. 
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ROBERT 
Industrial ¢ 
HERE is a picture, I think, that 

E § stands out prominently to all of 
us in the memories of our schoo! 

day knowledge; 


it is one of the first pages 
of the geography containing, with dia- 
grams, a statement of the Nebular Hy- 
pothesis of Laplace. 
1 remember it, 


My own page, as 
much marked with 
little-boy thumbs and somewhat torn with 
use; it childish demands 
for a consistent explanation of the be- 
ginning of 

How the and the world and the 
planets and all their moons, millions of 


was 


satisfied my 
things. 
sun 


years ago, formed a vast sphere of fiery 
vapor extending out beyond the farther- 
most planet, Neptune itself; how this 
vast fiery gas slowly cooled and contract- 
ed, and in contracting parted with rings 
like the rings of Saturn—one ring after 
another, one for every planet; how among 
these there the earth-moon 
like the others it broke and 
collected into a sphere; how this sphere 
formed a secondary ring, which, in its 
turn, broke and formed the moon; how 
the earth sphere, so formed, cooled from 
a fiery gas into a globular liquid which 
ultimately became covered with a crust, 
upon which, when it became cool enough, 


rings 


was 


ring; how 


the oceans collected; how in the oceans, 
by a miracle, God made living things, 
tiny living things, which evolved, after 
so many millions of years that it tired 
and frightened me to think of it, into 
grotesque forms that crept out upon the 
land, and after the longest time changed 
little by little into the little boy that was 
fingering the geographical page; it was 
all so satisfying, so explaining, that I 
forgot that it was called an hypothesis 

a scientific guess—and accepted it 
“ really truly ” true. 

Now, what the little boy did, many very 
much “ grown-ups ” have also done. They 
have forgotten, virtually, that it was at 
hest “a and have founded upon 
it, and upon it alone, many important 
doctrines concerning the interior of the 


for 


guess,” 


Beginning of Things 
KENNEDY DUNCAN 
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earth and its history. This is unfortu 


nate, for the theory, impressive and satis 


fying as it has appeared, has always 


been open to certain 


these 


grave objections, 


and have become dangerously re 


inforced by others as science has brought 


new knowledge and new tools to bear 
upon the problem, 
If, in accordance with the terms of 


the theory, the matter of the sun and the 
planets completely filled out, in the form 
of a fiery spheroid, the 
within the orbit of Neptune, it turns out 
that the density of this gaseous matter 
could only have been 1-240,000, 
000th of that of the earth’s 
surface. Does it not seem probable, then, 
that in matter so attenuated, and under 
the intense temperature postulated, thi 
contracting matter at its equator would 
separate out, not in the form of a ring, 
but as individual particles under velocities 
possibly so great that they would fly away, 
never to return ? 


faseous space 


about 
the air at 


Does it not seem prob- 
able, too, that the outside matter of the 
sphere, in contact, as it would be, with 
the cold of outer space, would separate 
out in the form of solid particles long 
before these particles could collect into 
a sphere? Are we quite sure that the 
separated ring of gas demanded by the 
theory would, on breaking, promptly col- 
lect itself into a sphere? Such a hap- 
pening is by no means so simple as has 
been assumed. A recent objection to the 
hypothesis, and one of heavy import, as- 
sures us that the rate of rotation of this 
supposed spheroid would have been wholly 
ineapable of detaching these rings. It 
tells us, too, that the quantities of motion 
possessed by the different planets ought 
to have recognizedly legal relations with 
one another, while nobody has ever found 
such relations. It is a fact that Phobos, 
the inner moon of Mars, revolves three 
times as fast as Mars itself; yet it is in- 
credible on the basis of the theory that 
a satellite should revolve faster than its 


associated planet. Nor, in this peculiar- 
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ity, is Phobos unique, for the inner edge 


4 f the inner ring of Saturn revolves in 
be. half the time of the rotation of Saturn. 
a Worst of all for the theory, the newly 
discovered ninth satellite of Saturn re- 

volves in a direction opposite to that of 

, Saturn and its inner satellites. Finally, 
a this ring formation is what happens 


» a nebula, some at least of the nebule 


‘ 


of the heavens ought to show these rings; 
the y do not. 

Therefore it has come about that th 
cherished “ Nebular Hypothesis of La- 
place ” is no longer tenable; it is “ an idol 
if the tribe ”; it should be discarded. But 
discarded for what? Different attempts 
have been made to bolster up the hy- 
pothesis with modifying variants, but with 
onspicuous unsuecess. Professor Lock- 
ver, Professor G. H. Darwin, and others 








have endeavored to substitute for it a 






‘meteoritic ” hypothesis, but its terms 
ire unacceptable and its working alto- 
gether too full of contingencies. We must 
turn for our new hypothesis to Professor 
T. C. Chamberlin, of the University of 
Chicago, who with certain of his col- 
leagues, and particularly with Dr. F. R. 
Moulton, to whom a very large share, 
indeed, of the credit is due, has evolved 
a theory of the beginning of things that 
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seems to stand four-square to all the 
winds that blow. It also is a “ Nebular 
Hypothesis,” but in its demands and in 
its consequences it is so unlike that of 
Laplace that it has been called by a wholly 
new name—the Planetesimal Hypothesis. 

The nebule of the heavens may be 
divided, in accordance with their spectra, 
into two great classe Ss, the ome possessed 
of bright-line spectra and the other of 
a spectrum that is continuous. These 
bright-line spectra mean, supposedly, that 
the nebulex showing them consist of in- 
candescent gases, and those gases are, 
apparently, hydrogen, helium, and a hy 
pothetical element, unknown upon earth, 
and provisionally called nebulium. The 
metals and other substances with which 
we are familiar on earth are absent from 
such nebule, their forms do not seem to 
possess any significance, and they seem 
to promise nothing so far as the direct 
genesis of the earth is concerned. 

But with the other class of nebule it 
is wholly different. The fact that they 
vield a continuous spectrum infers that 
the matter of which they are composed 
lies there at a relatively low temperatur 
and in a liquid or solid condition—prob- 
ably solid. The fact that such nebule 
are enormously spread out, that they ap 
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parently intercept but little light, and 
that they seem to have but little at- 
tractive power leads to the jnference that 
this solid matter exists in a finely di- 
vided condition. Their forms are pro- 
foundly significant. Out of the 120,000 
nebule which already are known to exist 
in the visible sky, there is one form among 
them that dominates every other—and 
that form is the spiral. To such an ex- 
tent is this true that it is apparent that 
this spiral form “ represents some prev- 
alent process in celestial dynamics,” and 
this process is, in accordance with Cham- 
berlin’s conception, with each one of 
them, the creation of a solar system, sun, 
planets, and attendant moons—that each 
one of these nebule is a solar system 
in statu nascendi. 

In order to grasp the argument which 
makes this conclusion reasonable, it will 
be well for the reader to examine atten- 
tively the beautiful photographs of these 
wisps of light as they actually appear in 
the heavens. 

Notice how obvious is the spiral form; 
notice that this form is due in the 
main to two dominant arms that develop 
from the nucleus on opposite sides, and 
that then eurve concentrically away; 
notice that on these arms, or near them, 
are knots or sub-nuclei;: and notice, tinal- 
ly, that the whole system seems to be 
enveloped in a web of nebulous finely 
divided material. The contention of the 
hypothesis is that the central nucleus 
represents the sun of a future solar sys- 
tem, that the knots upon the arms of 
the spirals represent the nuclei of young 
and ungrown planets, and that the neb- 
ulous material enveloping the mass repre- 
sents scattered and finely divided matter 
from which these young planets are 
growing by accretion; the theory assumes 
that our own solar system was once a 
nebula of this prevailing type. 

In order to develop the theory per- 
suasively it is as well to begin by saying 
“Let us suppose.” Let us suppose that 
our little system was once a star which 
we shall call our ancestral sun. Of the 
previous history of this star present-day 
knowledge offers no reasonable indication. 
It certainly "had a previous history, pos- 
sibly of former families of planets; of 
this we know nothing; it is just a star. 
Let us suppose next that into the neigh- 
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borhood of this star, and not the very 
near neighborhood, there came another 
star. This is by no means an unlikely 
contingency. There are probably at least 
100,000,000 stars in our galaxy, to say 
nothing of the vast indeterminate num 
ber of those that are extinct and dark 
and now invisible. These stars move j 
all directions, with very varied velocities. 





and the contingency of an occasional] 


close approach of one star to another is { 
altogether likely to be realized in fact 

With this approach certain events would ' 
apparently of necessity happen. Our sun, 7 


2s it is to-day, is possessed of a prodigio 18 
store of explosive elasticity. This is 


seen in the enormous tongues of fiery mat 
ter, visible by special means, which day 





after day the sun shoots out into spac 
for thousands of miles and with velocities 
as high as 300 miles a second. This ex 
plosive elasticity is restrained only by 
the equally enormous power of the sun’s ‘a 
gravity. But with the approach of an- 

other star the gravity which restrain 

this enormous elasticity would be reduced 

along the line of attraction between the 

two bodies, the pressure crosswise to this 

line of relief would be increased, and, / 
granting, as we say, only a very moderat: 
approach of the invading star, it seems a 
certain deduction from celestial me- 
chanies that out from our ancestral sun, 
and from opposite sides of it, there would 
fly two great protuberant arms of matter, 
which, owing to the attraction of the pass- 
ing star, would be twisted into spirals. 
We can easily see, as our ancestral sun 
with its visiting sun swung about one an- 
other in their transient approach, that | 
secondary arms might be formed, that the 

outburst would be profoundly irregular 
and pulsatory with the formation of iE 
condensations in the arms, and that there 

would be a seattering of a large amount 
of ejected matter in the form of a neb- 
ulous envelope. We can see that, owing 
to the inequalities of the projecting force, 
those lumps in the arms would be rota- 
tory in motion, vortices of matter, and 
attended presumably by subordinate vor- 
tices, and, finally, we can see that this 
far-sent solar matter in the utter cold 
of outer space would sooner or later, 
and probably sooner, be congealed into 
solid lumps and particles, which would 
yield to the observer a continuous spec- 
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trum. This description of th extremely 
probable resalt of the invasion of one 
star into the territory of another pictures 
equally well the nebulae of the sky as 
they actually exist in their prevailing 
habit. The theory assumes that the neb- 
ula from which we suppose our sun and 
planets to have originated arose as the 
result of a catastrophe to an ancestral 
sun. This catastrophe, while it seems 
prodigious, needs, relatively to the sun’s 
mass and energy, to have been only very 
mild, for the amount of matter contained 
in our planets and their satellites taken 
all together does not comprise more than 
one-seven-hundredth of the mass of the 
whole system. 

Understanding, then, that our nebula 
arose through a mere incident in the 
abysm of time—the approach of a for- 
eign star to our ancestral sun—with the 
departure of this star our new-formed 
nebula was left to its own resources, lefi 
to reorganize itself from its disrupted 
fragments. It is in this reorganization 
that we see appearing the planets of which 
our earth was one. The large masses 
projected by the explosion, the knets or 
nuclei, lay enveloped by prodigious, in- 
caleulable numbers of smaller fragments 

the planetesimals,—but large lumps and 
small fragments together must have re- 
volved individually about the exploded 
sun as a common centre, and revolved, 
it is important to add, in orbits that were 
highly elliptical. This we must believe, 
unless the pull of the foreign star exact- 
ly equalled the propulsive force of the sun, 
which it would be absurd to imagine. 
This is borne out by the pictures of the 
nebule of this type; they are elliptical 
in form. 

From such a condition of things cer- 
tain results would seem of necessity to 
flow through the application of the prin- 
ciples of celestial mechanics. First, in 
accordance with the relative attractions 
of the moving masses, the orbits would 
shift and would interfere. Next, because 
of these interferences, collisions would 
follow and the larger lumps would grow 
by accretion at the expense of the smaller 
ones. But with every increase in growth 
the capacity for growth would be aug- 
mented, and so it results that through 
the lapse of time, and the reader may 
have for this process as much time as 


he chooses to demand, it may be predicted 
that the larger lumps would capture by 
collision the infinite swarm of smaller 
fragments, and. immensely grown through 
this accretion, would remain alone to 
revolve about the central mass—the plan 
etary nuclei would become planets. 

Notice that unlike the Laplacian hy 
pothesis, our theory provides that the 
planets were all formed at the same time, 
that they are all of the same age; notic 
that, owing to the catastrophic character 
of their production, they may be of any 
irregularity of relative size, as they are; 
that, owing to the fact that the lighter 
matter of the sun’s surface would be pro 
jected first and farthest, we should expect 
the outermost planets to have a specific 
gravity less than the innermost, which 
is in absolute Accordance with the facts; 
that while these masses projected from 
the ancestral sun would probably share the 
direction of its rotation, this direction 
might readily be altered by several fae- 
tors, and that, therefore, what is in ae 
cordance with the Laplacian hypothesis 
the wholly anomalous rotation of some of 
the satellites would herein find a reason 
able explanation; notice that sinee the 
nuclei of the satellites were formed inde- 
pendently of the planets, their rates of 
rotation need have no legal relations with 
the rates of their associated plan ts, that, 
to place it concretely, it makes no dif 
ference to the validity of the theory 
whether or not Phobos goes faster than 
Mars; and most importantly of all, notice 
that the momentum of the outer parts of 
the nebula produced must be very high 
compared with the inner mass, and that 
in this respect the theory meets at once 
the facts of our solar system and _ the 
gravest objection that has been advanced 
to the hypothesis of Laplace. It seems 
to follow as well, from the application 
of these same laws of mechanics, that 
the orbits of these new-formed planets 
would gradually change from the el- 
liptical condition to one that approached 
circularity, and that the planets would 
finally space themselves out into posi- 
tions such as they occupy to-day. 

Let us then imagine the beginning of 
our world not as an expanded molten 
mass that continuously cooled and con- 
tracted to the present day, but, on the 
contrary, as a small lump of cold and 
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A BRILLIANT N&BULA 


solid 
acct rdance with 
fed 
f smaller fry, 


fragments that, moving about in 


its attractions, continu- 


ously upon its surrounding assem- 


blage and thus grew to its 


About the 


possible to 


size, young earth so 


pre sent 


it is read, on the 


the hypothesis, something of 


its early history. 
It could, we are persuaded, at the be- 
had no at- 

The gravity of so small a 
us say one-twentieth of its pres- 


ginning of its career have 
mosphere. 
body, let 
ent could not possibly have been 
ot a hold the 
gaseous molecules of the enveloping cloud, 
fact, the and smaller 
But as the mass of the tiny 
by the larger 
pieces, its attractive would 
and finally there must have come 
a time when it could eatch and hold the 
through which it 
The kinds of gases and the order 
in which they would be are im- 
portant for what we have still to consider. 
The theory states, and on mathematical 
and physical grounds of what may b 
taken for perfect certainty, that the grow- 


mass, 

magnitude adequate to 
or even, in dust 
tragments. 
earth 


grew accession of 


power also 
grow, 
gaseous molecules 
passed. 


caught 
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I 


ing earth would obtain its gases in th 
dioxide, 


wate r-vapor 


following order: carbon oxygen. 


nitrogen, and 


then, the 


ing earth, 


Considering, 
free gases caught by the grow 
ther 
rounding it and blanketing it an 
first 


dioxide diluted with the gradual accumu- 


must have been sur 
atmos- 
phe re at Sst ntially one of carbon 


lation of nitrogen, oxygen, and, finally, 
with water-vapor. 

But the 
earth were not the only gases it possessed. 
While it it neverthe 
less had gases hidden safely away in the 
the 
ments that comprised it 
occluded, as the chemical phrase goes. 
We know that the igneous rocks of the 


world to-day contain on the average sev- 


gases caught by the growing 


was atmosphereless, 


very substance of meteoritic frag- 


gases that were 


eral times their volume of occluded gas, 
and we know, too, that meteorites falling 
out of the almost perfect 
space also contain these occluded gases. 
The may 
the young earth on the basis of meteoritic 
analyses and of analyses of the earth’s 
rocks are hydrogen, carbon dioxide, car- 


vacuum of 


oecluded gases we ascribe to 


bon monoxide, marsh gas, and nitrogen. 
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These gases would remain hidden therein 
ntil forced out by heat. 

rhis heat, it is deemed, was furnished 

some extent by the pelting action of 
e colliding fragments, but most of all 
y the immense compressive forces of the 
irth’s own gravity developing as it grew 
ver larger and larger, and culminating 
Und r 
he expelling forces of that heat these 
ecluded from the 
wks to add themselves to the primal at- 
then, both 


nally in an era of vuleanism. 


were driven 


gases 
gas 


iosphere. This atmosphere, 


from external and internal sources, was 


gen, and, finally, with water-vapor. 














n very large measure carbon dioxide 
iluted little by little with oxygen, nitro- 
This 
water-vapor, when the earth was large 
nough to hold it, doubtless condensed 
n the barren surface in puddles, puddles 
hich grew ever greater in volume and 
heavier in weight, until they had made 


for themselves the depressions in the 


plastic earth that now form the bed of 


ceean, and had washed out the soluble 
ompounds of the earth’s crust. 
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Concerning this era of vuleanism that 


drove the occluded gases of the 


rocks 
into the atmosphere, we are not to imag 
ine, as with the 


Laplacian hypothesis 


that it ever made of the earth an intensé 
ly heated body. We rather, that 


of the cold rock fragments that comprised 


believe, 


the original nucleus, certain mineral con 
melted while others did not: 
that these melted forced 
themselves up, in the form of veins and 


stituents 
constituents 
tongues of molten matter, through the 


superincumbent rock, until some of it 


arriving at the surface, overran it in the 
form of lava flows or in the form of e: 
plosive outbursts from blow-holes, such, 
for example, it may be, as we now see in 
the circular pits of the frozen moon. 
These lava-flows from the interior, mix 
ed with the colliding fragments of the 
surrounding envelope, formed, probably, 
the Archean complex, the earliest rocks 
that we know, the entrance of recorded 
history, and the end of the beginning 
of things. 


But some time during this eventful 
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pre-history, life 
where? and how? 


arose. When? and 
That vast multitudes of plants and ani- 
mals existing to-day have resulted from 


simpler forms, and these from still sim- 


pler, and these again from simpler still, 
down and down to some ancient simplest 


types, needs no argument for the cultured 


reader of the present day. This is or- 
ganic evolution, and while men are des- 
perately disputatious over the mechanism 


of this evolution, there is virtually no 
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Of course, it has been suggested that 
the source and origin of living matter 
was extra-terrestrial, that it was borne 
to the earth from another planet or on 
some flying meteorite, but the suggestion 
is without validity or probability. Par- 
ticularly is this true on the basis of our 
theory, for in accordance with it all the 
planets were formed at the same time. 
As for meteorites, there is nothing in 
them to suggest an association with liv- 
ing matter. Meteorites consist of mineral 
bodies in the form of sharp fragments 
which show no signs of weathering due 
to the air and water that would be neces- 
sary for the existence of living matter. 
While it is true that they contain hydro- 
carbons, these hydrocarbons are readily 
assignable to an inorganic origin; and 
among the gases condensed in them there 
is neither free oxygen nor water-vapor. 

It may be assumed, then, that living 
matter began on the earth, but as to just 
when it began, and in what form it began, 
organic evolution is silent, for on tracing 
it back into the remotest past, living mat- 
ter vanishes from the records in the form 
of crustaceans and other organisms far 
too high up in the animal scale to give 
even a hint as to the nature of their 
origin, unless it be, indeed, that life, 
when it vanishes from the records, van- 
ishes in the sea. 

But the inorganic evolution that we 
have been considering has this, at least, 
to say: that since the earth from the 
time of its adolescence, so to speak, prob- 
ably never at any time was too hot to 
render it unfit as an abode for living 
beings, the origin of life upon it may be 
placed millions upon millions of years 
back of the time during which even the 
most daring speculator, on the basis of 
the old “ eooling-globe hypothesis,” has 
ventured to place it. 

As to where it began, organic evolution 
tells us that when life vanishes from the 
records it vanishes in the sea. The inor- 
ganie evolution of our paper provides 
this primal sea in the formation of pud- 
dles growing ever greater in volume and 
leaching out the soluble constituents of 
the earliest rocks, The composition of 
these dissolved compounds is significant. 
The elements contained in sea-water are 
sodium, calcium, magnesium, potassium, 
chlorine, sulphur, carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 
Vou. CXVITI.—No. 794.—31 
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is nitrogen, oxygen, and carbon. The ele- 
ments contained in living matter are these 
identical things. In the heavy carbonated 
air above, and in the solvent water on the 
land beneath, there lay in mobile con- 
tiguity the essential elements of living 
matter. Ages upon ages afterwards, after 
the drama of evolution had unrolled 
through three-quarters of its course to 
the present time, far away up in the pre- 
Cambrian period, these inorganic ele- 
ments appear combined in living beings, 
strong-knit and full-armed in defence of 
the life they possessed. How did it happen ? 
How did these simple molecules of con- 
tiguous substances evolve into the multi- 
myriad complexities of living matter? 
Before taking up this question I ought 
to emphasize the significance and the im- 
portance of the contiguity of these non- 
living substances in their relation to the 
living matter that was to arise from them. 
Sea-water and air comprise the sub- 
stance of man; but there is more than 
this to it; there is a relation between sea- 
water and living matter in the actual 
relative proportions of the elements that 
comprise each. For the elucidation of 
these important relations the world is in- 
debted to Professor A. B. Macallum, of 
the University of Toronto. The relative 
proportions of the constituents of the 
living body are most diverse in different 
parts of it, but suppose we compare with 
Professor Macallum the composition of 
the inorganic constituents of the blood- 
plasma with the composition of sea-water. 














So- Cal- Potas- 
diem | cium sium oe nesium 
Sea-water ... ]100 | 3.84 | 3.66 i 11.99 
Serum of the 
ER 100 | 2.5 6.86 
Serum of the 
_ mammal .. | 100} 2.58 | 6.69 0.8 





After a surprised glance at this column, 
the reader is likely to confess that the 
relative proportions of the elements 
sodium, potassium, and calcium in the 
plasma of the dog and, in general, the 
mammal, are certainly very like those 
that obtain in. the ocean water of to-day. 
There is, however, a notable lack of sim- 
ilarity of proportion in the case of mag- 
nesium, for while in sea-water the pro- 
portion of magnesium to sodium is 11.99 
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to 100, in the blood-plasma there is of 
magnesium but the barest trace. It is 
this very difference of proportion in the 
case of magnesium that leads to an in- 
teresting conclusion. The fact is that 
there is good reason to believe that the 
percentage composition of sea-water is 
by no means constant, that in different 
epochs of the past it has varied widely. 
Consider, for example, this magnesium. 
It is a fact of every-day chemistry that 
superheated water converts the chloride 
of magnesium into insoluble magnesia. 
The consequence of this little fact is that, 
as the ocean first formed, the quantity 
dissolved therein must have been exceed- 
ingly small. But as time went on and 
the ocean cooled, whatever of magnesium 
the water dissolved, or obtained through 
river discharge, it must have retained, 
for there is for it, unlike calcium, no 
removing agency. Consequently, when 
paleochemistry teaches us that there must 
have been practically no magnesium in 
the early ocean, and that there must be, as 
there is, much magnesium in the present 
ocean, and when, related to this, there 
is discovered in the organic constituents 
of our blood a practical identity with sea- 
water with the exception of this mag- 
nesium which is almost missing, the con- 
clusion seems almost inevitable that we 
have actually in our veins, fixed by 
heredity, the water of that early pre- 
Cambrian ocean in which the remote 
ancestors of man first assumed a closed 
circulatory system. 

But this is not all. The inorganic 
constituents of the solid tissues of our 
bodies, the ash of muscle, and such like, 
vary widely from the constituents of the 
liquid blood-plasma that we have been 
considering. Yet these, too, have their 
relations. One remarkable characteristic 
of living tissue is the great preponder- 
ance of its potassium content over its 
sodium. Now, there is a great deal of 
evidence going to show that in the earliest 
sea there existed also this potassium pre- 
ponderanee. An analysis of the earliest 
rocks shows this high potassium content, 
and analyses of the fresh-water lakes in 
contact with these earliest rocks show this 
same thing; besides, on the basis of our 
theory, the earliest waters probably con- 
sisted of just stich fresh-water lakes. 
The conclusion is forced upon us that the 
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ash of our bodily tissue registers the con 
position of that earliest of all seas, th. 
primal ocean, which foregathered fir 
with chemistry to the production of |i, 
ing matter. Strange, is it not? that w 
that quarrel so “about it and about ” 
about our lives and their origin—shou! 
bear with us in the fibres of our bein; 
the substance of our origin. We se 
then, for there is no other way out of it 
that not only did the air and water a 
the beginning of things contain in con 
tiguity the elements of living matter, bu‘ 
that these elements did actually unite to 
form this living matter. 

The how of their uniting is the eterna 
enigma. But what are we to think of 
these things? Are we to believe tha 
far away, at the other end of time, 
divine Chemist forcibly moulded thes 
constituents of sea-water into those com 
plicated molecules which possess the prop 
erties of living matter, and left them 
then to go their way through organic 
evolution? Or are we to believe that th: 
properties inherent in these constituents 
brought them together in a wholly natural 
way? Or, finally, are we to believe that 
these constituents gradually folded them 
selves in‘o living matter absolutely in 
accordance with chemical laws and prop 
erties, but that, nevertheless, there was 
a guiding action upon them to obtai: 
this living matter without interferenc: 
with those laws? 

Between the first and second hypotheses 
the man of science cannot hesitate. H: 
cannot believe that there was actually a 
break between the inorganic and the or 
ganic evolutions bridged over by the di 
rect action of the finger of God. He must 
believe that there has been no break what 
ever—that waving ,palm-trees and tod 
dling children and wave-beaten rocks ar 
alike the present natural outcome of an 
absolute sequence of cause. and effect 
passing back to the blazing star that 
formed the elements that comprise them 
He inust believe this because he be 
tieves in the Law of Continuity — th: 
Law of Laws. 

But between the second and the third 
hypotheses, what shall he say? Is this 
sequence that led to the creation of man 
self-guided, or guided without inter- 
ference ? 

If it is self-guided, man ought, himself, 
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to be able to create living out of non- 
living matter. Why not’ If Life arose 
from the chemical predisposition of cer- 
tain inorganic salts and gases, then by 
carefully bringing together these salts 
and gases under suitable conditions he 
ought to be able to observe the manu- 
facture of living matter in an Erlen- 
meyer flask. But this is just what man 
has not been able to do, or, at any rate, 
to prove he can do, and this leads us 
then to ask whether Nature in her vast 
laboratory could have succeeded better 
without intelligence. 

Nature did succeed, there is no doubt 
about that, and succeeded through the 
normal operation of natural laws; but 
was it blindly, as in the fall of dice, or 
were not the dice loaded ? 

Concerning the first supposition that 
inorganic sea-water and air through 
blindly acting chemical laws evolved into 
substances of such transcendent com- 
plexity as living matter, ali that can be 
said of it is that it seems one chance 
against all arithmetic; in other words, 
it is ineredible. 

On the other hand, the supposition that 
there was a guiding Intelligence working 
the synthesis of living matter without in- 
terfering either with its chemistry or its 
energetics does not seem to be out of 
consonance with contemporary knowledge; 
it seems, indeed, to be the one reasonable, 
believable, and uplifting theory of the 
origin of life. 

But the interesting Planetesimal Hy- 
pothesis that has given rise to these re- 
flections on the beginning of Life is 
quite independent of them. It is an hy- 
pothesis that squares in a marvellous way 
with the related facts of contemporary 
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knowledge, physical, chemical, and mathe- 
matical, and it is a matter of surprise 
that it is not better known and appreci- 
ated among men of thought. It is true 
that it does not explain inclusively every 
fact—that, for example, it does not ac- 
count for the peculiar luminance of neb- 
ulw, nor, again, for the remarkable fact 
that meteorites, which, supposedly, are a 
type of matter out of which the materials 
of the young earth were compiled, do not 
possess any free oxygen or water-vapor. 
While Professor Chamberlin has evolved 
very ingenious hypotheses to account for 
these weaknesses, it seems probable that 
the theory will be able to account for them 
with perfect naturalness only on the basis 
of knowledge yet to be born, and this 
knowledge seems not unlikely to be an 
immense process of elemental synthesis 
and disintegration which is now fore- 
shadowed by the work of Sir William 
Ramsay on the radium emanation. 

But however this may be, the distin- 
guished authors of this great hypothesis 
are to be congratulated upon giving to 
the world the most dramatic and consist- 
ent picture of its genesis that has ever 
been evolved from the mind of man. 

The beautiful photographs that illus- 
trate this article appear through the 
courtesy of the Lick Observatory. They 
are the present outcome of a long and 
serious struggle on the part of the Ob- 
servatory to conquer the mechanical dif- 
ficulties connected with the reproduction 
of these delicate celestial photographs. 
The photographs, for the most part, were 
taken by the late Professor Keeler, of the 
Lick Observatory, and it is in large 
measure upon his work that the hy- 
potheses of Chamberlin and Moulton rest. 








Lola 


BY PERCEVAL GIBBON 


Rubies ripped from altar cloths 
Leered a-down her rich attire; 
Her mad shoes were scarlet moths 
In a rose of fire. 
—A. T. QUILLER-CoucH. 


ROM the briskness of the street, 
F with its lamps aglitter in the lin- 

gering May evening, O’Neill en- 
tered to the sober gloom and the restless 
echoes of the great studio. He had come 
to hate the place of late. The high poise 
of its walls, like the sides of a well, the 
pale shine of the north light in the roof, 
the lumber of naked marble and formal 
armor and the rest, peopling its shad- 
ows, were like a tainted atmosphere to 
him; they embarrassed the lungs of his 
mind. Only the name of friendship ex- 
acted these visits from him; Regnault, 
dying where he had worked, was secure 
against desertion. 

Busearlet opened the door to him, 
his eyes wide and bewildered behind 
his spectacles. 

“How is he?” asked O’Neill, curtly, 
entering the great room. 


“Tl,” answered the other. “ Very ill, 


so that one cannot tell whether he sleeps. 


or wakes. There should be a nun here 
to nurse him, only—” 

O’Neill nodded. The sick man’s bed 
was set in the centre of the great room, 
shielded from the draughts of the door 
by a tall screen of gilt leather. From 
behind this screen, a shaded lamp by the 
bedside made an island of soft radiance 
in the darkness. 

They went together past the screen 
and stopped to look at Regnault. He 
was lying on his back, with closed eyes, 
and his keen aquiline face upturned to 
the pallor of the “light” in the roof. 
The white hair tumbled on the pillow, 
and the long, beautiful hands that lay on 
the coverlet were oddly pathetic in con- 
trast to the potency of the unconscious 
face. Even in sleep it preserved its cast 
of high assurance, its note of ideals out- 


worn and discounted. It was the fa 
of a man who had found a bitter a 
swer for most of life’s questions. B 
the bed sat Truelove, his servant, ex 
corporal of dragoons. 
as O’Neill approached. 

“No change, sir,” he reported. “ Talk 
ed a bit, an hour ago. Mr. Buscarlet 
was then ’ere.” 

“ Any attacks?” asked O’Neill. 

“One, sir, but I ’ad the amyl under 
is nose at the first gasp, an’ ’e came 
round all right.” 

“Good,” said O’Neill. “You go and 
get some supper now, Truelove. I'll at 
tend to everything till you get back.” 

The corporal bowed and went forth 
with. O’Neill set the capsules out on th: 
table to be easily accessible, and joined 
Buscarlet by the great fireplace at th: 


He rose noiselessl, 


end of the room, whence he could keep 
watch on the still profile that showed 


against the gold of the sereen. From 
without there came the blurred noises of 
the Paris street, mingled and blended in 
a single hum, as though life were laying 
siege to that quiet chamber. 

Buscarlet was eager to talk. He was 
a speciously amiable little man, blond 
and plump, a creature of easy emotions, 
prone to panic and tears. 

“Ah, he talked indeed!” he said, as 
soon as O’Neill was seated. “ At first | 
thought: ‘This is delirium. He is re- 
turning to the age of his innocence. 
But his eyes, as he looked at me, wer 
wise and serious. My friend, it gave 
me a shock.” 

“What did he talk 
O'Neill. ; 

Buscarlet coughed. ‘“ Of his wife,” h: 
answered. “Fancy it!” 

“His wife? Why, is he married?” de- 
manded O’Neill in astonishment. 

Buscarlet nodded two or three times. 
“Yes,” he replied; “that is one of the 
things that have happened to him. One 
might have guessed it, hein?—a life like 
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that! Ah, my friend, there is one who 
has put out his hours at usury. What 
memories he must have!” 

O’Neill grunted, with his eyes on the 
bed. “He’s had a beastly life, if that’s 
what you mean,” he said. “Who was 
the woman ?” 

“One might almost have guessed that, 
too,” said Busearlet. He rose. “Oome 
and see,” he said. 

There was a recess beside the great 
mantelpiece, and in it hung Regnault’s 
famous picture, “ The Dancer,” all scar- 
let frock and white flesh against an am- 
ber background. 

“That?” exclaimed O’Neill. “ Lola?” 

Busearlet nodded; he had forced a 
good effect. 

“That is she,” he answered. 

The picture was familiar to O’Neill; 
to him, as to many another young paint- 
er of that time, it was an upstanding 
landmark on the road of art. He looked 
at it now, in the sparse light from the 
bedside lamp, with a fresh interest in its 
significance. He saw with new under- 
standing the conventionalism of the pose 
—hip thrust out, arm akimbo, shoulder 
cocked—contrasted against the dark vi- 
vacity of the face and all the pulsing 
opulence of the flesh. It was an epic, 
an epic of the savage triumphant against 
civilization, of the spirit victorious 
against the forms of art. 

He stared at it, Buscarlet smiling 
mildly at his elbow; then he turned away 
and went back to his seat. The face on 
the bed was unchanged. 

“So Regnault married Lola!” he said, 
slowly. “ When?’ 

“ Ah, who knows?” Buscarlet shrugged 
graphically. “Many years ago, of course. 
It is twenty years since she danced.” 

“ And what was he saying about her?” 
asked O'Neill. 

“Nothing to any purpose,” replied 
Busearlet. “I think he had been dream- 
ing of her. You know the manner he 
has of waking up—coming back to con- 
sciousness with eyes wide open aad his 
mind alert, with no interval of drowsi- 
ness and reluctance? Yes? Well, he 
woke like that before I knew he had 
ceased to sleep. ‘I should like to see 
her now,’ he said. ‘Whom? I asked, and 
he smiled. ‘Lola,’ he answered, and 
he went on to say that she was the one 
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woman he had never understood. ‘ That 
was her advantage,’ he said, smiling 
still; ‘for she understood me; yes, she 
knew me as if she had made me.’ After 
a while, he smiled again, and said, ‘ Yes, 
I should like to see her now.’” 

O’Neill frowned thoughtfully. “ Well, 
she ought to be here if she’s his wife,” 
he said. “Is she in Paris, d’you know? 
We might send for her.” 

“T do not know,” replied Buscarlet. 
“Nobody knows, but I have heard she 
retired upon religion.” 

Their talk dwindled a little then. 
O'Neill found himself dwelling in 
thought upon that long-ago marriage of 
the great artist with Lola, the dancer. 
To him she was but a name; her sun had 
set in his boyhood, and there remained 
only the spoken fame of her wonderful 
dancing and a tale here and there of the 
fervor with which she had lived. It 
was an old chronicle of passion and un- 
discipline, of a vehement personality 
flaming through the capitals of Europe, 
its trail marked by scandals and vio- 
lences, ending in the quick oblivion 
which comes to compensate for such 
lives. On the whole, he thought, such a 
marriage was what one would have look- 
ed for in Regnault; as Busearlet said, 
one might also have guessed. He, with 
his genius and his restlessness, his great 
fame and his infamy, the high achieve- 
ment of his art and the baseness of his 
relaxations—he was just such another 
eas Lola. 

Friendship, or even the mere forms of 
friendship, are the touchstone of a man. 
O’Neill was credited in his world with 
the friendship of Regnault. It had even 
been to him a matter of some social 
profit; there were many who deferred 
willingly to the great man’s intimate. 
O’Neill saw no reason to set them right, 
but he knew himself that he had come 
by a loss in his close acquaintance with 
the Master. To know him at a distance, 
to be sure of just enongh to interpret 
his work by the clue of his personal- 
ity, was a thing to be glad of. But if 
one went further, incurred a part of 
his confidence, and ascertained his real 
flavor, then, as O’Neill once said, it 
was like visiting one’s kitchen: it killed 
one’s appetite. 

While he pondered, he was none the 
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less watchful; he saw the change on the 
still face as soon as it showed. With a 
quick exclamation he crossed to the bed. 
Regnault’s jaw had set; his eyes were 
wide and rigid. On the instant his 
forehead shone with sweat. Deftly and 
swiftly O’Neill laid his hands on a eap- 
sule, crushed it in his palm, and held 
it to the sick man’s face. The volatile 
drug performed its due miracle. The 
face that had been a livid shell slackened 
again; the fixed glare sank down; and 
Regnault shuddered and sighed. Bus- 


earlet, trembling but officious, wiped his 

brow, and babbled commiserations. 
“Ah!” said Regnault, putting up a 

“Tt takes one by 


thin hand to stop him. 
the throat, this affair.” 

Though he spoke quietly, his voice had 
yet the conscious fulness, the deliberate 
inflection, of a man accustomed to speak 
to an audience. 

“Yes,” said 
sleeping?’ 

The sick man smiled. “A pew prés,” 
he answered. “I was remembering cer- 
tain matters—dreaming, in effect.” 

He shifted his head on his pillow, and 
his eyes travelled to and fro about the 
great room. 

“Tf this goes on,” he said, “I shall 
have to ask a favor of somebody.” His 
quick look, with its suggestion of mock- 
ery, rested on O’Neill. “ And that would 
be dreadful,” he coneluded. 

“Tf it’s anything I can do, I'll do it, 
of course,” said O’Neill, awkwardly. 

He aided Buscarlet to set the bed to 
rights and change the pillow-cover, con- 
scious that Regnault was watching him 
all the time with a smile. 

“One should have a nun here,” re- 
marked Buscarlet. “They come for so 
much a day, and do everything.” 

“Yes,” said Regnault; “ everything. 
Who could stand that?” 

He shifted in his bed cautiously, for 
he knew that any movement might pro- 
voke another spasm. 

“ Now, tell me, O’Neill,” he said, in 
the tone of commonplace conversation. 
“That doctor—the one that walked like 
a duck—he was impressive, eh?” 

O’Neill sat down on the foot of 
the bed. 

“He’s the best man in Paris,” he an- 
swered. “He did his best to be im- 


O'Neill. “Were you 
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pressive. He thought we weren’t taking 
your illness seriously enough.” 

“Well,” said Regnault, his fing 
fidgeting on the coverlet, “I can be se) 
ous when I like. I’m serious now, | 
de gentiihomme. Did he say when 
should die?” 

“Yes,” replied O'Neill. “He s: 
you’d break like the stem of a pipe 
the first strain.” 

Regnault’s eyes were half clos 
“ Metaphor, eh?” he suggested, dreami 

“He said,” continued O'Neill, “th 
you were not to move sharply, not 
laugh or cry, not to be much amused or 
surprised—in fact, you were to keep ab- 
solutely quiet. He suggested, too, that 
you’d had your share of emotions, and 
would be better without them now.” 

Regnault smiled again. “ Wonderful,” 
he said, softly. “They teach them a 
that in the hospitals. Then, in effect 
I hold this— appointment during good 
conduct ?” 

“ That’s 
gravely. 

There was a long pause: Regnault 
seemed to be thinking deeply. The amy! 
had brought color back to his face; ex 
cept for the disorder of his long white 
hair he seemed to be his normal self. 

“Tt will not be amusing,” he said at 
length. “For you, I mean.” 

“Oh, I shall be all right,” answered 
O’Neill, but the same thought had oc- 
curred to him. 

“No, it will not be amusing to you,” 
repeated Regnault. “For this good Bus 
earlet it is another thing. I shall keep 
him busy. You like that, don’t you, 
Emile ?” 

Poor Buscarlet choked and gurgled. 
Regnault laughed softly. 

“Take the lamp, Emile,” he said, “ and 
carry it to the ‘ Dancer.’ I want to see it.” 

Buscarlet was eager to do his bid 
ding. O’Neill frowned as he picked up 
the lamp. 

“Careful,” he said in a low voice to 
Regnault. 

“Qh,” said Regnault, “this is not an 
emotion.” He laughed again. 

Across the room Busearlet lifted the 
shade from the lamp and held it up. 
Again there came into view the whit: 
and scarlet of the picture, the high light 
on the bare shoulder, the warm tint of 
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the naked arm, the cheap diablerie of the 
posture, the splendid rebellion of the 
face. Regnault turned and stared at it 
under drawn brows. 

“Thank you, Emile,” he said at last, 
and lay back on his pillow. For an in- 
stant of forgetfulness his delicate face 
was ingenuous and expressive; he caught 
himself back to control as he met 
O’Neill’s eyes. 

“Tl est un dge dans la vie 
Ow chaque réve doit finir, 

Un dge od Vame recueillie 
A besoin de se souvenir,” 


he quoted softly. Buscarlet was fitting 
the shade on the lamp again. 

“T think,” Regnault went on, “that I 
have come to that, after all. He told you, 
eh? Busearlet told you that she—Lola 
~is my wife?” 

“Yes,” answered O'Neill. “ Would 
you like me to send for her?” 

“She would not come for that,” said 
Regnault. He was studying the young 
man’s face with bright eyes. “ Ah,” he 
sighed; “you don’t know these things. 
We parted—of course; but not in weari- 
ness, not in the gray staleness of fatigue 
and boredom. No; but in a splendid 
wreck of wrath and jealousy and hatred. 
We did not run aground tamely; we split 
in vehemence on the very rock of discord. 
She would not come for a letter.” 

“Ts she in Paris?” asked O'Neill. 

“No, in Spain,” answered Regnault. 
“ At Ronda, in a great house on the edge 
of the hill, a house of small windows 
and strong doors. She is religious, Lola 
is; she fears hell. Let me see; she must 
be near to fifty now. It is twenty years 
and more since I saw her.” 

“ But if I wrote,” began O’Neill again. 

“She would not come for a letter,” 
persisted Regnault. “What would you 
write? ‘He is dying,’ you would say. 
‘Poof!’ she would answer, ‘he has been 
dead this twenty years to me.’” 

“Well, then, what do you suggest?” 

Regnault opened his eyes and looked 
up sharply. He stretched out one long 
slender hand in a sudden gesture of ur- 
gency. His face, upon the moment, re- 
covered its wonted vivacity. 

“Go to her,” he said. “Go to her, 
O’Neill. You are young and long-leg- 
ged; you have the face of one to whom 
adventures are due. She will receive 
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you. Speak to her; tell her—tell her of 
this gloomy room and its booming echoes 
and the little white bed in the middle of 
it. Make your voice warm, O'Neill, and 
tell her of all of it. Then, perhaps, 
she will come.” 

There was no mistaking his earnest- 
ness. O’Neill stared at him in aston- 
ishment. Regnault moistened his lips, 
breathing nard. 

“ Really,” said O'Neill, “I don’t quite 
know how to answer you, Regnault.” 

Regnault put the empty phrase from 
him with a movement of impatience. 

“Go to her,” he said again, and his 
brows creased in effort. “Is it because 
she is religious that you hesitate? You 
think I am an offence to her religion? 
O'Neill, I will offer it no offence. I have 
myself an instinct that way now. It is 
true. I have.” 

“Wait,” said O’Neill. He was think- 
ing confusedly. “You know you're like 
a spoiled child, Regnault. You’d die for 
a thing so long as some one denied it 
you. Now, what strikes me is this. 
Your wife ought to be with you, as a 
matter of decent usage and—and all 
that. But if you want her here just so 
that you can flog up the thrill of one 
of your old beastly adventures, I'll not 
lift a finger to help you. D’you see?” 

Regnault nodded. Buscarlet, standing 
behind the bed, was trembling like a 
man in an ague. 

“T’ll go to Ronda, and do what I can,” 
said O'Neill, “so long as you’re play- 
ing fair. But I’ve got to be sure of 
that, Regnault.” 

Regnault nodded again. “I see,” he 
answered. “What shall I say to you? 
Will you not trust me, O'Neill, in a 
question of taste? Morals—I don’t say. 
But taste—come now!” 

“You mean, you want to see your 
wife in ordinary affection and — well, 
and because she is your wife?’ de- 
manded O’Neill. 

“You put it very well,” replied Re- 
gnault, placidly. “Give me some paper 
and I will write you her name and ad- 
dress. And, O’Neill, I have an idea! I 
will give you, for your own, ‘The Dan- 
cer” It shall be my last joke. After 
this, IT am earnest.” 

He wrote painfully on the paper which 
they gave him. 
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“ There,” he said, when he had done. 
“ And now I will compose myself.” 

Busearlet saw O’Neill forth of the 
door, for he was to leave for Spain 
in the morning. On the threshold he 
tapped O’ Neill on the arm. 

“Tt is worth a hundred thousand 
francs,” he whispered, with startled eyes. 
“ And besides, what a souvenir!” 


The little room in which they bade 
O’Neill wait for the Sefiora opened upon 
the patio of the house, where a sword of 
vivid sunlight sliced across the shadows 
on the warm brick flooring, and a little 
industrious fountain dribbled through a 
veil of ferns. There was a shrine in the 
room; its elaboration of gilt and rosy 
wax faced the open door, and from a 
window beside it one could see, below the 
abrupt hill of Ronda, the panorama of 
the sun-steeped countryside. 

The cool of the room was grateful to 
O’Neill after the heat of the road. He 
set his hat on the small table, and took 
a seat, marking the utter stillness that 
reigned in that great Moorish house. 
Save for the purr of the fountain no 
sounds reached him in all that nest of 
cool chambers. The thought of it awoke 
in him new speculation as to the woman 
he had come to see, who had buried 
the ashes of her fiery youth in this 
serene retreat. He had thought about 
her with growing curiosity throughout 
the journey from Paris, endeavoring 
to reduce to terms of his own under- 
standing the spirit that had flamed and 
faded and guttered out in such a man- 
ner. The shrine at his elbow recalled 
to him that she was “ religious.” It ex- 
plained nothing. 

He was staring at it in perplexity, 
when the doorway darkened, and he was 
conscious that he was not alone. - He 
started to his feet and bowed confusedly 
to the woman on the threshold. 

“Mr. O'Neill?” she inquired. Her 
pronunciation had the faultless preci- 
sion of the English-speaking Spaniard. 
He bowed again, <nd drew out a chair 
for her. 

Tt seemed that she hesitated a moment 
ere she came forward and accepted it. 
When she stood in the door, with the 
slanting sun at her back, O’Neill could 
see little of her save the trim outline of 
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her figure, wrought to plain severity by 
the relentless black dress she wore. No 
when she was seated, he regarded h 
with all an artist’s quick curiosity. <A 
Regnault had said, she was not mu 
less than fifty years old, but they we: 
years that had trodden lightly. The: 
was nothing of age in the strong bri 
and the tempestuous eyes that were da: 
under them; the mouth was yet full and 
impetuous. Some discipline seemed { 
have laid a constraint on her; there » 
a sombre seriousness in her regard; | 
O’Neill recognized without difficulty t! 
proud, hardy, unquelled countenance 
that stared from the canvas in R 
gnault’s studio. 

She had his visiting-card in her fi 
gers. Lest he should be denied admit 
tance he had pencilled on it, below his 
name, “with a message from M. Re- 
gnault, who is very ill.” 

She was looking at him steadily, awar 
of his scrutiny. 

“T will hear your message,” she said. 
“Please sit down.” 

O’Neill took a chair where he could 
continue to see her face. 

“ Sefiora,” he said, “I must tell you, 
first of all, that M. Regnault is ill be 
yond anything you can picture to your 
self. He sends this message, in truth, 
from his last bed, the bed he is to di 
on. And that may be at any moment. 
His is a disease that touches the heart: 
any emotion or quick movement—any 
thing at all, sefiora, may cut off the ver 
source of his life. I ask you to hay 
this in mind while you hear me.” 

Her dark face was intent upon him 
while he spoke. 

“What do you call this disease?” sh: 
asked. 

“The doctors call it angina pectoris, 
he answered. She nodded, slowly. Her 
interest encouraged him to speak wit! 
more liberty. 

“T could tell you a great deal about 
it,” he went on; “but it might be aside 
from the point. Still—” he pondered « 
moinent, studying her. “ Still, imagin 
to yourself how such a malady sits upon 
a man like Regnault. It is a fetter upon 
the most sluggish; for him, with all hi 
vivacity of temperament, his ardor, hi- 
quickness, it is a rack upon which he is 
stretched. You do not know the studio 
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he has now, sefiora? It is a great room, 
with walls of black panels and a wide 
window in the slope of the roof. Here 
and there are statues in marble, suits of 
armor —the wreck and débris of dead 
ages. And in one corner hangs a pic- 
ture which the world values, sefiora. It 
is called ‘The Dancer.’ ” 

A spark, a quick gleam in her eyes, re- 
warded him. Her hands, crossed in her 
lap, trembled a little. 

“Tt is all of a dark and sombre splen- 
dor.” O'Neill continued. “A _ great, 
splendid room, sefiora, uncanny with 
echoes. And in the middle of it, like a 
little white island, there is a narrow bed 
where he lies through the days and 
nights, camping on the borders of the 
grave. There are some of us that share 
the watches by his bedside, to be ready 
with the drug that holds him to life; and 
[ can tell you that it is sad there, in the 
hush and the shadows, with the noises of 
Paris rising about one from without.” 

He ceased. She was frowning as she 
listened to him, with her resemblance to 
the pictured face in Paris strangely ac- 
centuated by the emotions that warred 
within her. For a minute neither of 
them spoke. 

“T can see what you would have me 
see,” she said at last, raising her head. 
“Tt belongs to that world in which I 
have now no part, sefior. No part at all. 
And it brings us no nearer to the mes- 
sage with which you are charged.” 

“Your pardon,” said O'Neill. “It is 
a part of my message. And the rest is 
quickly told. It is Regnault’s request, 
his prayer to you, that you will come to 
him, to your husband.” 

“Ah!” The constraint upon her fea- 
tures broke like ice under a quick sun. 
“T guessed it. I—to come to him! You 
should be his friend indeed, to be the 
bearer of such a message to me.” 

Her dark eyes, suddenly splendid, 
flashed at him with strong anger. The 
whole woman was transformed; she sat 
up in her chair, and her breast swelled. 
O'Neill saw before him the Lola of twen- 
ty years before. 

He held up one hand to stay her. 

“T should be his friend, as you say,” 
he told her. “But he knows that it is 
not so. I came for two reasons: because 
now is not the time to be discriminating 
Vou. CXVITI.—No. 704.--32 
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in my service to him, and also because 
I am glad to help him to do right. I 
will take back what answer you please, 
sefiora, for I came here with no great 
hopes; but still I am glad I came, for 
the second reason.” 

“Help him to do right!” She repeated 
the words in a manner of perplexity. 
“What is it you mean—to do right?” 

O’Neill had a moment’s clear insight 
into the aspects of his task which made 
him unfit for it. “Right” was a term 
that puzzled his auditor. 

“ Sefiora,” he answered, gravely, “his 
passions are burned out. He is too sick 
a man to do evil. It is late, no doubt, 
and very late; but his mood is not to 
die as he has lived. He asks, not for 
those who would come at a word, but 
for his wife. And I am glad to be the 
bearer of that message even if I carry 
back a curse for an answer.” 

It was not in O’Neill to know how 
well and deftly Regnault had chosen his 
messenger. His lean, brown face and 
his earnestness were having their effect. 

The Sefiora bent her keen gaze on 
him again. 

“Ah,” she cried, with a sort of bit- 
terness, “he regrets, eh? He repents?”’ 
She laughed shortly. 

“T do not think so,” answered O’ Neill. 

“No?” She considered him anew. 
“Tell me,”—she leaned forward in a 
sudden eagerness—“ why does he ask for 
me? If he is sober and composed for 
death, why—why does he ask for me?” 

O’Neill made a gesture of helpless- 
ness. “Senora,” he said, “you should 
know; you have the key to him.” 

Gone was all the discipline to which 
her nature had deferred. Twenty years 
of quiet and atonement were stripped 
from her like a flimsy garment. The 
fire was alight in all her vivid face again 
as she brooded upon his answer. 

“Ah!” she cried of a sudden. “Every- 
thing is stale for a stale soul. Does he 
count on that? Sefior, you speak well; 
you have made me a picture of him. He 
has heard that I have made religion the 
pillow of my conscience, eh? He folds 
his hands, eh ?—thin, waxen hands, clasp- 
ing in piety upon his counterpane, eh? 
He will wear the air of a thin saint and 
bless me in a beautiful voice? Am I 
right? Am I right?” 
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254 HARPER’S 
She forced her questions into his face, 
leaning forward in a quick violence. 
“ Goodness knows!” said O'Neill. 
shouldn’t wonder.” 

She nodded at him with tight lips. “I 
know,” she said. “I know. I have him 
by heart.” She rose from her seat, and 
stood thinking. Suddenly she laughed 
and strode to the middle of the room. 
Her gait had the impatience and light- 
ness. of a dancer’s. Quickly she wheeled 
and faced O’Neill, laughing again. 

“ Now, by his salvation and mine,” she 
cried, “I will do what he asks. I will 
go to him. He thinks his heart is dry 
to me. I will show him! I will show 
him!” She opened her arms with a 
sweep. “Tell me,” she cried, “am I 
old? Am I the nun you looked for?” 
Her voice pealed scornfully. “ Searlet,” 
she said; “I will go to him in scarlet, as 
he pictured me when I posed for ‘ The 
Dancer’! His pulses shall welcome me; 
his soul was in its grave when I was in 
my cradle.” 

O’Neill had risen, too. “ Sefiora,” he 
protested, “you must consider—he is a 
dying man!” 

He spoke to her back. Laughing 
again, she had turned from him to the 
gilt shrine and plucked a flower from 
it. She was fixing it in her hair when 
she faced him. 

“To-night,” she said, we travel 
north. You are”—she paused, smiling 
—“you are my impresario, and Lola— 
Lola makes her courtesy again!” 

She caught her black skirt in her hand 
and courtesied to him with an extrava- 
gant grace. 


“Ty 


“ 


That was a strange journey to Paris 


that O’Neill made with the Sefiora. He 
had seen her humor change swiftly in 
response to his appeal; what was sur- 
prising was that that new humor should 
maintain its nervous height. It was 
soon enough apparent that the Lola of 
twenty years before lived yet, her flam- 
boyant energy, her unstable caprice, her 
full-blooded force conserved and undi- 
minished. It was like the bursting of 
one of those squalls that come up with 
a breathless loom of cloud, hang still 
and brooding, and then flash without 
warning into tempest. She faced him at 
the station with an electric vivacity; her 
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voice was harsh and imperious to her 
servants who put her into the train and 
disposed of her luggage. It occurred t 
O’Neill that she travelled well equipped; 
there were boxes and baskets in full am 
pleness. When at last the train tooted 
its little horn and started, she flung her 
self down in the seat facing him, and 
broke into shrill laughter. 

“Tt is the second advent of Lola,” sh 
cried. “There should be a special train 
for me.” 

Her dress was still of black, but it had 
suffered some change O’Neill did not 
trouble to define. He saw that it n 
longer had the formal plainness of th« 
gown she had worn earlier. It achieved 
an effect. But the main change was i: 
the woman herself. It was impossible t: 
think of her and her years in the sam 
breath. Ske had cast the long restraint 
from her completely; all her sad days 
of quiet were obliterated. She was once 
again the stormy, uneasy thing that had 
dominated her loose world, a vital and 
indomitable personality untempered by 
reason or any conscience. Even when 
she sat still and seemingly deep in 
thought, one felt and deferred to the 
magnetism and power that were ex- 
pressed in every feature of that dark 
and alert face. 

O’Neill deemed himself fortunate that 
she did not speak of Regnault till Paris 
lay but a few hours away. The whirl- 
wind of her mood was a thing that did 
not touch him, but it would have been 
a mere torment to battle on with that 
one topic. When she did speak of him 
it was with the suddenness with which 
she approached everything. She had 
been silent for nearly an hour, gaz- 
ing through the window at the scur- 
rying landscape. 

“Then,” she said, as though resuming 
some conversation—* then he is, in truth, 
sick to death?” 

“ You mean—Regnault?” asked O’ Neill, 
caught unawares. “Yes, sefiora. He is 
sick to death.” 

Her steady gaze from under the level 
brows embarrassed him like an assault. 

“ And he is frightened?” she demanded. 

“T don’t think he is in the least fright- 
ened,” replied. O’Neill. 

She nodded to him, with the shape of 
a smile on her full lips. 
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“T tell you, then, that he is fright- 
ened,” she said. “I know. There is 
nothing in all that man I do not know. 
He is frightened.” 

She paused, still staring at him. 

“People like us are always frightened 
in the end,” she went on. She lifted her 
forefinger like one who teaches a little 
child. “You see, with us, we guess. We 
guess at what comes after. We are sure 
—certain and very sure—that we, at 
least, deserve to suffer. And that is why 
[ have lived under my confessor for ten 
lifetimes. You see?” 

O’Neill nodded. It was not hard to 
understand that the splendid animal in 
the Sefiora could never conceive the idea 
of its utter extinction. Death—to Lola 
ind her kind—is not the end, it is the 
beginning of bondage. 

There was another interval of silence 
while she twisted her fingers in her lap. 

“Ah,” she said. “I know. He will 
be beautiful in his bed, dying like an 
abbot. He is frightened—yes! But he 
thinks himself safe from me. He imag- 
ines me sour, decorous, with a skinny 
neck. Beeause he thinks me all but a 
nun, he will be all but a priest. We 
shall see, Sefior O’Neill. We shall see!” 

Soon after that she left him to retire 
to the compartment in which her maid 
travelled alone. 

“We arrive at eight, do we not?” she 
asked him. “Then I must make my toi- 
let.” She smiled down on him as she spoke, 
and gave him a little significant nod. 

The train was already running into 
the station when she returned. O’Neill, 
nervous and apprehensive, gave her a 
quick glance. She was covered in a long 
cloak of black silk that hid her figure 
entirely; the hood of it rose over her 
hair and made a frame to her face. Un- 
der the hood he could distinguish the 
soft brightness of a red rose stuck over 
one ear. 

“ Sefiora,” he said, “I take the liberty 
to remind you that we are going to the 
bedside of a dying man.” 

She turned on him with slow scorn. 
“Yes,” she replied. “It is, as you say, 
a liberty.” 

The long robe rose and fell over her 
breast with her breathing; her eyes trav- 
elled over him from head to feet and 
back again deliberately. 
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O’Neill took his temper into custody. 
“Still,” he urged, “if you have it in 
mind to compass any surprising effect, 
remember—it may be his death.” 

She laughed slowly. “What is a 
death?” she answered. And then, with 
a hissing vehemence: “He sent for me 
and I am here. Should I wear a veil, 
then—I, Lola?” 

He put further remonstrances by, with 
a feeling of sickness in the throat. 
Again realization surged upon him that 
he had no words with which to speak to 
people like this. They lived on another 
plane, and saw by other lights. He was 
like a child wandering on a field of battle. 

He found a carriage, and got into it 
beside her, and sat in silence while they 
drove through the throng of the streets. 
He saw, through the window, the brisk 
tides of the pavement, the lights, and 
the cafés; they seemed remote from him, 
inaccessible. Inside the carriage, he 
could hear the steady, full breathing of 
the woman at his side. 

“You will at least allow me to go 
first,” he said, as they drew up at last. 
He was prepared to carry this point if 
he had to lock her out of the house. But 
she made no demur. 

“ As you will,” she murmured. 

He found her a place to wait, an al- 
cove on the stairs. As he guided her to 
it, a touch on the arm showed him she 
was trembling. 

“T will be a very little while,’ 
promised, and ran up the stairs. 

It was Buscarlet who opened the door 
to him, with Truelove standing behind 
his shoulder. 

“ Welcome, welcome!” babbled Buscar- 
let. “Oh, but we have been eager for 
you! Tell me, will she—will she come?” 

“She is waiting on the stairs, in the 
alcove,” answered O’Neill. 

Buscarlet’s mild eyes opened in amaze. 
“You have brought her with you?” he 
cried, 

C’ Neill nodded. 

“Thank God!” ejaculated Truelove. 

“How is he?” asked O’Neill. “Still 
—er—living, eh?” 

It was Truelove that replied. “ Still 
keeping on, sir,” he answered. “ But 
changed, as you might say. Softened 
would be the word, sir.” 

“ What d’ye mean?” demanded O’Neill. 


> he 
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“Well, sir,” said the ex-corporal of 
dragoons, with a touch of hesitation, “ it 
isn’t for me to judge, but I should say 
he’s—he’s got religion. Or a taste of 
it, anyway.” 

O’Neill stared at the pair of them in 
open dismay. 

“Tet me see him,” he said, shortly, 
and they followed him through the little 
anteroom to the great studio. 

Behind the screen, the narrow bed was 
white, and on it Regnault lay in still- 
ness, looking up. 

He started slightly as O’Neill appear- 
ed at the foot of his bed, and the faint 
flush rose in his face. “ Hush!” he said, 
with a forefinger uplifted, and poised for 
a few seconds on the brink of a spasm. 

“Ah!” he said, when he was safe. 
“That was a near thing, O'Neill. I am 
glad to see you back, my friend.” 

He was tranquil; even that undertone 
of mockery so familiar in his voice was 
gone. A rosary sprawled on his breast; 


O’Neill recognized it for a splendid piece 
of Renaissance work that had lain about 
the room for months. 

“T have found my happiness in medi- 


tation,” Regnault was saying, in a still, 
silken voice. “But teli me, O’Neill— 
will she come?” 

“Ves,” said O'Neill, 
will come.” 

Regnault made a gentle gesture of 
thanks and closed his eyes. His long 
fingers slid on the ivory beads and his 
lips moved. O’Neill gazed down on him 
with a weakness of bewilderment: his 
landmarks were shifting. 

He was standing thus, looking in mere 
absence of mind, when a footfall beyond 
the screen reached his ear. 

“© Lord!” he eried. 

It was she. As his eyes fell upon her 
she was letting fall her long cloak. It 
lay on the floor about her feet, and 
she towered over it, in superb scarlet. 
Against her background of shadow her 
neck and arms and the abundance of her 
breast shone like silver. Ere he could 
go to her she waved him away with a 
sweep of a naked arm. A hand was on 
her hip, and she moved towards the 
bed with the sliding gait of the Span- 
ish dancer. 

Tt was an affair of an instant. Bus- 
carlet and Truelove hastened upon his 


wearily, “she 
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exclamation, and Buscarlet, stumbling 
brushed against the screen. He caug! 
at it to save it from falling, and the b 
was bare to the room. Regnault and h 
wife looked into each other’s face. Sh 
undisturbed by the suddenness of it a 
held yet her posture of the stage, glow 
ing in her silk with something dangerou 
and ominous about her, something bla 
tant and yet potent, like a knife in 
stocking. It was as though she wrought 
in violence for the admiration of th 
man on the bed. He, on his elbow 
turned to her a thin face with lips part 
ed and trembling; for an intolerable in 
stant they hung, mute and motionless. 
Then, slowly, she turned with one foot 
sliding, and the light of the lamp was 
full on her face. 

It seemed to break the tense spel! 
Regnault’s face was writhing; of a sud 
den he burst into shrill, hideous laugh 
ter, and his right hand flung out and 
pointed at her. None moved; non 
could. His laugh rang and broke, and 
rang again, outrageous and uncontro! 
lable, merry and hearty and hateful. 
The woman, at the first peal of it, start 
ed and stood as though stricken to stone; 
they could see her shrivel under the blast 
of it, shrivel and shrink and age. 

Then, as though it had been overdue 
and long awaited, the laugh checked and 
choked. It freed them from the thrall 
that held them. MRegnault’s head fel! 
back. 

“The amyl!” cried O’Neill, and they 
were all about him. “The amyl—where 
is it?’ 

Regnault’s face was a mask of para- 
lyzed pain; but the silver patch-box that 
held the capsules was not on the table. 
It took a minute to find it on the floor. 
O’Neill smashed a couple, and thrust his 
hand into the waxen face. And waited 
Busearlet was breathing like a man in 
a nightmare. Truelove stood to atten- 
tion. But Regnault did not return to 
the shape of life. 

O’Neill let his hand drop, and turned 
to Truelove. “He’s got it,” he said: 
“but fetch a doctor.” 

His eyes fell on the dancer in her 
shimmering searlet, where she knelt at 
the bedside, with her head bowed to the 
counterpane and her hands clasped over it. 

He sighed. He did not understand. 
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A NOVEL 


CHAPTER IV 


N board the Picardie, steaming to 
() New York, Mrs. Eveleth and 
Diane were beginning to realize 
the gravity of the step they had taken. 
As long as they remained in Paris, bat- 
tling with the sordid details of financial 
downfall, America had seemed the land 
of hope and reconstruction, where the 
ruined would find to their hands the 
means with which to begin again. The 
illusion had sustained them all through 
the first months of living on little, and 
stood by them till the very hour of de- 
parture. It faded just when they had 
most need of it—when the last cliffs of 
France went suddenly out of sight in a 
thick fog-bank of nothingness; and the 
cold empty void, through which the 
steamer crept cautiously, roaring from 
minute to minute like a leviathan in 
pain, seemed all that the universe hence- 
forth had to offer them. They would 
have been astonished to know that, beyond 
the fog, Fate was getting the New World 
ready for their reception, by creating 
among the rich those misfortunes out 
of which not infrequently proceed the 
blessings of the poor. 

When that excellent aged lady, Miss 
Regina Van Tromp, sister to the well 
known Paris banker, was felled by a stroke 
of apoplexy, the personal calamity might, 
by a mind taking all things into account, 
have been considered balanced by the cir- 
cumstanee that it was affording employ- 
ment to some refined woman of reduced 
means, capable of taking care of the in- 
valid. It had the further advantage that, 
coming suddenly as it did, it absorbed the 
attention of Miss Lucilla Van Tromp, the 
sick lady’s companion and niece, who be- 
came unable henceforth to give to the 
household of her cousin, Derek Pruyn, 
that general supervision which a kindly 
old maid ean exercise in the home of a 
young and prosperous widower. Were 
Destiny on the lookout for still another 


opening, she could have found it in the 
fact that Miss Dorothea Pruyn, whose 
father’s discipline came by fits and starts, 
while his indulgence was continuous, had 
reached a point in motherless maidenhood 
where, according to Miss Lucilla, “ some- 
thing ought to be done.” There was thus 
unrest, and a straining after new con- 
ditions, in that very family towards 
which Mrs. Eveleth’s imagination turned 
from this dreary, leaden sea as to a pos- 
sible haven. 

Since the wonderful morning when the 
banker had brought her the news of her 
little inheritance her thoughts had dwelt 
much on Van Tromps and Pruyns, as 
representatives of that old New York 
clan with whieh she deigned to claim al- 
liance; and she found no small comfort 
in going over, again and again, the details 
of the interview which had brought her 
once more into contact with her kin. 
James Van Tromp, she informed Diane, 
as they lay covered with rugs in their 
steamer chairs, had been gruff in manner, 
but kind in heart, like all the Van Tromps 
she had ever heard of. He had not 
scrupled to dwell upon her past extrav- 
agance, but he had tempered his remarks 
by commending her resolution to return 
to her old home and friends. In the 
matter of friends, he assured her, she 
would find herself with very few. She 
would be forgotten by some and ignored 
by others; while those who still took an 
interest in her would resent the fact that 
in the days of her prosperity she had 
neglected them. In any case she must 
have the meekness of the suppliant. As 
her means at most would be small, she 
must be grateful if any of her relatives 
would take her without wages, as a sort 
of superior lady’s maid, and save her the 
expense of board and lodging. 

“And so you see, dear,” she finished, 
humbly, “it’s going to be all right. 
George thought of me; and far more than 
any money, I value that. James Van 
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Tromp said that this sum had been placed 
in his hands some time ago to be spe- 
cially used for me, and I couldn’t help 
understanding what that meant. When 
my boy saw the disaster coming he did 
his best to protect me; and it will be my 
part now to show that he did enough.” 

If Diane listened to these familiar re- 
marks, it was only to take a dull satis- 
faction in the working of her scheme; 
but Mrs. Eveleth’s next words startled 
her into sudden attention. 

“Haven’t I heard you say that you 
knew James Van Tromp’s nephew, De- 
rek Pruyn?’ 

“T did know him,” Diane answered, 
with a trace of hesitation. 

“You knew him well?” 

“ Not exactly; it was different from— 
well.” 

“ Different ? 
him often ?”’ 
“ Never 

meet—” 

The possibilities implied in Diane’s 
pause induced Mrs. Eveleth to turn in 
her chair and look at her. 

“ You’ve never told me about that.” 

“There wasn’t much to tell. Don’t 
you know what it is to have met, just a 
few times in your life, some one who 
leaves behind a memory out of propor- 
tion to the degree of the acquaintance? 
It was something like that with this 
Mr. Pruyn.” 

“Where was it? In Paris?” 

“T met him first in Ireland. He was 
staying with some friends of ours the 
last year mamma and I lived at Kil- 
rowan. What I remember about him was 
that he seemed so young to be a widower 
—searcely more than a boy.” 

“Ts that all?’ 

“Tt’s very nearly all; but there is 
something more. He said one day when 
we were talking intimately—we always 
seemed to talk intimately when we were 
together—that if ever I was in trouble, 
I was to remember him.” 

“ How extraordinary !” 

“Yes, it was. I reminded him of it 
when we met again. That was the year 
I was going out with Marie de Noailles, 
just before George and I were married.” 

“ And what did he say then ?” 

“ That he repeated the request.” 

“ Extraordinary!” Mrs. Eveleth com- 


How! Did you meet 


often; but when we did 


mented again. “Are you going to 
anything about it?” 

“T’ve thought of it,” Diane admitted 
“but I don’t believe I can.” 

“Wouldn’t it be a pity to neglect 
good an opportunity ?” 

“Tt might rather be a pity to av: 
oneself of it. There are things in li{ 
too pleasant to put to the test.” 

“He might like you to do it. 
all, he’s a connection.” 

Not caring to continue the subje 
Diane murmured something about fe 
ing cold, and rose for a little exerci: 
Having advanced as far forward as s! 
could go, she turned her back upon h 
fellow passengers, stretched in mute m 
ery in their chairs or huddled in cheerf! 
groups behind sheltering projections, a: 
stood watching the dip and rise of t! 
steamer’s bow as it drove onwards int 
the mist. Whither was she going, and 
to what? With a desperate sense of her 
ignorance and impotence, she strained her 
eyes into the white, dimly translucent 
bank, from which stray drops repeatedly 
lashed her in the face, as though its 
vaporous wall alone stood between her and 
the knowledge of her future. 


After 


If she could have seen beyond the fog 
and carried her vision over the interven 
ing leagues of ocean, so as to look into a 
large, old-fashioned New York house in 
Gramercy Park, she would have found 
Derek Pruyn and Lucilla Van Tromp 
discussing one of the cardinal points on 
which that future was to turn. 

That it was not an amusing conversa 
tion would have been clear from th 
agitation of Derek’s manner as he strod 
up and down the room, as wel! as from 
the rigidity with which his cousin, usual 
ly a limp person, held herself erect, in 
the attitude of a woman who has no 
intention of retiring from the stand sli 
has taken. 

“You force me to speak more plain! 
than I like, Derek,” she was saying, “ be 
cause you make yourself so obtuse. You 
seem to forget that years have a way of 
passing, and that Dorothea is no longer 
a very little girl.” 

“ She’s barely seventeen—no more tha: 
a child.” 

“But a motherless child, and one who 
has been allowed a great deal of liberty.” 
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“Ts there any reason why a girl should- 
n't be a free creature ?” 

“Only the reason why a boy shouldn’t 
be one.” 

“ That’s different. A boy would be get- 
ting into mischief.” 

“Even a girl isn’t proof against that 
possibility. It mayn’t be a boy’s kind of 
mischief, but it’s a kind of her own.” 

Unwilling to credit this statement, and 
vet unable to contradict it, Pruyn con- 
tinued his march for a minute or two in 
silence, while Miss Lucilla waited nervous- 
ly for him to speak again. It was one of 
the few points in the round of daily exist- 
ence on which she was prepared to give 
him battle. It was part of the ridiculous 
irony of life that Derek, with the domestic 
incompetency natural to a banker and a 
club-man, should have a daughter to train, 
while she whose instinct was so passion- 
ately maternal must be doomed to 
spinsterhood. She had never made any 
secret of the fact that to watch Derek 
bringing up Dorothea made her as fidgety 
as if she had seen him trimming hats, 
though she recognized the futility of 
trying to snatch the task from his hands 
in order to do it properly. The utmost 
she had been able to accomplish was to 
be allowed to plod daily from Gramercy 
Park to Fifth Avenue, in the hope of 
keeping bad from becoming worse; and 
even this insufficient oversight must be 
discontinued now, since Aunt Regina 
would monopolize her care. If she took 
the matter to heart, it was no more, she 
thought, than she had a right to do, seeing 
that Derek was almost like a younger 
brother, and, with the exception of Uncle 
James in Paris, and Aunt Regina in New 
York, her nearest relative in the world. 

As she glanced up at him from time to 
time she reflected, with some pride, that 
no one could have taken him for any- 
thing but what he was—a rising young 
New York banker of some hereditary 
line. As in certain English portraits 
there is an inborn aptitude for states- 
manship, so in Derek Pruyn there was 
that air, almost inseparable from the 
Van Tromp kinship, of one accustomed 
to possess money, to make money, to spend 
money, and to support moneyed respon- 
sibilities. The face, slightly stern by 
nature, slightly grave by habit, and tanned 
by outdoor exercise, was that of a man 
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who wields his special kind of power with 
a due sense of its importance, and yet 
wields it easily. Nature having endowed 
the Van Tromps with every excellence but 
that of good looks, it was Miss Lucilla’s 
tendency to depreciate beauty; but she 
was too much a woman not to be sen- 
sible of the charms of six feet two, with 
proportionate width of shoulder, and a 
way of standing straight and looking 
straight, incompatible with anything but 
“acting straight,” that was full of a fine 
dominance. That he should be carefully 
dressed was but a detail in the exactitude 
which was the main element in his char- 
acter; while his daily custom of wearing 
in his buttonhole a dark-red carnation, 
a token of some never-explained memory 
of his dead wife, indicated a capacity 
for scber romance which she did not 
find displeasing. 

“Then what would you do about it?” 
he asked at last, pausing abruptly in his 
walk and confronting her. 

“There isn’t much choice, Derek. Hu- 
man society is so constituted as to leave 
us very little opportunity for striking 
into original paths. Aunt Regina has 
told you many a time what was possible, 
and you didn’t like it; but Ill repeat it 
if you wish. You could send her to a 
good boarding-school—” 

“ Never od 

“Or you could have a lady to chaperon 
her properly.” 

“ Rubbish !” 

“Well, there you are, Derek. You re 
fuse the only means that could help you 
in your situation; and so you leave 
Dorothea a prey to a woman like Mrs. 
Wappinger. You'll excuse me for men- 
tioning it; but—” 

“T’d excuse you for mentioning any- 
thing; but even Mrs. Wappinger ought 
to have justice. You know as well as I do 
that Uncle James wanted to marry her; 
and that it was only her own common 
sense that saved us from having her as 
an aunt. You may not admire her type, 
but you can’t deny that it’s one which 
has a legitimate place in American civ- 
ilization. Ours isn’t a society that can 


afford to exclude the self-made man, or 
his widow.” 

“That may be quite true, Derek; only 
in that case you have also to reckon 
with—his son.” 
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Derek hounded away once more, mak- 
ing manifest efforts to control himself 
before he spoke again. 

“You know this subject is most dis- 
tasteful to me, Lucilla,” he said, severely. 

“T know it is; and it’s equally so to 
me. But I see what’s going on, and you 
don’t —there’s the difference. What 
should a young man like you know about 
bringing up a schoolgirl? To see you 
entrusted with her at all makes me very 
nearly doubt the wisdom of the ends of 
Providence. She’s a good little girl by 
nature, but your indulgence would spoil 
an angel.” 

“T don’t indulge her. 
her to do lots of things.” 

“Exactly; you come down on the poor 
thing when she’s not doing any harm, 
and you put no restrictions on the things 
in which she’s wilful. If there’s a girl 
on earth who is being brought up back- 
wards, it’s Dorothea Pruyn.” 

“She’s my child. I presume I’ve got 
a right to do what I like with her.” 

“You'll find that you’ve done what 
you don’t like with her, when you’ve 
allowed her to get into a ridiculous, 
unmaidenly flirtation with the young 
man Wappinger.” 

“T shouldn’t let that distress me if I 
were you. As far as Dorothea is con- 
cerned, your young man Wappinger does- 
n’t exist.” 

“That’s as it may be,” Miss Lucilla 
sniffed, now on the brink of tears. 

“That’s as it is,” he insisted, picking 
up his hat. “ It’s to be regretted,” he add- 
ed, with dignity, as he took his leave, 
“that on this subject you and I cannot 
see alike; but I think you may trust 
me not to endanger the happiness of 
my child.” 


I’ve forbidden 


Even if Diane could have transcended 
space to assist at this brief interview, she 
would probably have missed its bearing 
on herself; but had she transported her 
spirit at the same instant to still another 
scene, the effect would have been more 
enlightening. While she still stood 
watching the rise and dip of the steam- 
er’s bow, Mrs. Wappinger, in a larger and 
more elaborate mansion than the old- 
fashioned house in Gramercy Park, was 
reading to her son such portions of a 
letter from James Van Tromp as she 


considered it discreet for him to 

A stout, florid lady, in jovial middle 
her appearance as an agent ‘n her aff 
would certainly have surprised D 
had the vision been vouchsafed to he: 

Passing over those sentences in y 
the old man admitted the wisdom o1 
decision in rejecting his proposals, o 
ground that he saw now that the ma 
state would not have suited him, 
Wappinger came to what was of . 
mon interest. 

“¢... You will remember, my 
friend,’ ” she read, with a strong Wes 
accent, “‘that both at the time of. 
since, your husband’s death I have }y 
helpful to you in your business aff 
and laid you under some obligatio: 
me. I have, therefore, no scruple in 
ing you to fulfil a few wishes of m 
in token of such gratitude as I conc 
you to feel. There will arrive in 
city by the steamer Picardie, on 
twenty-eighth day of this month, 
foolish women, answering to the nam 
Eveleth—mother-in-law and daughter 
law—both widows—and presenting 
sorry spectacle of Naomi and Ruth, 1 
turning to the Land of Promise, after 
ruinous sojourn in a foreign country; 
with whose history you are familiar fron 
your reading of the Scriptures.’ ” 

“Ts there a Bible in the house, moth- 
er?” Carli Wappinger asked, swing 
himself on the piano-stool. 

“T think there must be—somewher-. 
There used to be one. But, hush! [+t 
me go on. ‘They will descend,’” s! 
continued to read, “‘ at a modest French: 
hostelry in University Place, to which | 
have commended them, as being within 
their means. I desire, first, that y 
will make their acquaintance at your 
earliest possible convenience. I desire, 
next, that you will invite them to y: 
house on some occasion, presumably i 
the afternoon, when you can also ask m) 
nephew, Derek Pruyn, and Lucilla Va 
Tromp, my niece, to meet them. I (: 
sire, furthermore, that though you ma) 
use my name to tlie Mesdames Evelet!. 
as a passport to their presence, you wi!!! 
in no wise speak of me to my relatives 
in question, or give them to understan( 
that I have inspired the invitation ) 
will accord them. .. .’” 

Mrs. Wappinger threw down the lett«r 
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with the emphasis of gesture which was 
one of her characteristics. 

“There!” she exclaimed, in a loud, 
hearty voice, not without a note of 
triumph; “ that’s what I call a chance.” 

“Chance for what, mother?” 

“Chance for a good many things—and 
frst of all for bearding Lucilla Van 
Tromp right in her own den.” 

“T don’t see—” 

“No: but I do. We’re on to a big thing. 
I’ve got to go right there; and she’s got 
to come right here. She’s held off, and 
she’s kept me off; but now the ice ’ll be 
broken with a regular thaw.” 

“Still, I don’t see. It’s one thing to 
invite her, to oblige old man Van Tromp; 
but it’s another thing to get her to come.” 

“She'll come fast enough—this time; 
she’ll come as if she was shot here by a 
secret spring. There is a secret spring, 
you may take my word for it. I don’t 
know what it is, and I don’t care; it’s 
enough for me to know that it’s in good 
working order—which it is, if James Van 
Tromp has got his hand on it. James 
Van Tromp may look like a fool and talk 
like a fool, but he isn’t a fool— No, sir!” 

It is commonly believed that a woman 
never thinks otherwise than gently of the 
man who has wanted to marry her; and 
if this be the rule, Mrs. Wappinger was 
no exception to it. As she sat on the 
sofa in her son’s room, the mere mention 
of the old man’s name, attended by the 
kindly opinion she had just expressed, 
sent her off into sudden reverie. While 
it was quite true that, in her own phrase, 
she “would no more have married him 
than she would have married a mole,” it 
was none the less flattering to have been 
desired. The onlooker, like Lucilla Van 
Tromp or Derek Pruyn, might wonder 
what were those hidden forces of affinity 
which led a man to single Mrs. Wap- 
pinger out of all the women in the 
world; but to Mrs. Wappinger herself 
the cireumstanee could not be otherwise 
than pleasing. 

Seeing her pensive, Carli swung him- 
self back to the keyboard again, pound- 
ing out a few bars of the dance music 
in Strauss’s Salome, of which the score 
lay open before him. He was a good- 
looking young man of twenty-two, of 
whom any mother, not too exacting, 
might be proud. Very blond—with well- 
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chiselled features and waving hair—not 
so tall as to make his excessive slimness 
seem disproportionate—there was some- 
thing in the perfection with which he 
was “turned out” that gave him the air 
of a “creation.” Mrs. Wappinger’s joy 
in him was the more satisfying because 
of the fact that, relative to herself, he 
was in the line of progress. He was the 
blossom of culture, travel, and sport, 
borne by her own strenuous generation 
of successful material effort. To the 
things to which he had attained she felt 
that in a certain sense she had attained 
herself, on the principle of facit per 
alium, facit per se. In the social position 
she had reached it was a pleasure to know 
that Harvard, Europe, and money had 
given Carli a refinement that made up 
in some measure for her own deficiencies. 

“ Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” he asked, breaking off in the midst 
of the cruel ecstasy of the daughter of 
Herodias, and swinging himself back, so 
as to confront her. 

“T’m going to give a little tea,” Mrs. 
Wappinger answered, with decision; “a 
tay antime, as the French say. I shall 
have these two Eveleths—or whatever 
their name is,—Lucilla Van Tromp, and 
Derek and Dorothea Pruyn.” 

“You may accomplish the first and the 
last. You'll find it difficult to fill in the 
middle. To say nothing of the old girl, 
Derek Pruyn is too busy for teas—intime, 
or otherwise.” 

“T’m going to have him,” she stated, 
with energy. “You go round and tell 
Dorothea she’s got to bring him—she’s 
just got to, that’s all. He'll come—I 
know he will. There are forces at work 
here that you and I don’t see, and if 
something doesn’t happen, my name isn’t 
Clara Wappinger.” 

With this mysterious saying she rose, 
to leave Carli to his music. 

“Tow very occult!” he laughed. 

“Nobody knows James Van Tromp 
better than I do,” she declared, with 
pride, turning on the threshold, “ and he 
doesn’t write that way unless he has a 
plan in mind. You tell Dorothea what 
I say. Let me see! To-day is Tuesday; 
the Picardie will get in on Saturday; 
you'll see Dorothea on Sunday; and we'll 
have the tea on Thursday next.” 

With her habitual air of triumphant 
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decision Mrs. Wappinger departed, and 
the incident closed. 


CHAPTER V 


T must be admitted that Diane Eveleth 

found her entry into the Land of 
Promise rather disappointing. To out- 
ward things she paid comparatively little 
heed. The general aspect of New York 
was what she had seen in pictures and 
expected. That habits and customs should 
be strange to her she took as a matter 
of course; and she was too eager for a 
weleome to be critical. As a French- 
she was neither curious nor 
analytical regarding that which lay out- 
side her immediate sphere of interest, 
and she instituted no comparisons be- 
tween Broadway and the boulevards, or 
any of the tall buildings and Notre Dame. 
It may be confessed that her thoughts 
went scarcely beyond the human element, 
with its possible bearing on her fortunes. 

In this respect she made the discovery 
that Mrs. Eveleth was not to be taken 
as an authority. She had given Diane 
to understand that the return of Naomi 
de Ruyter to New York would be a mat- 
ter of civie interest, “especially among 
the old families,” and that they would 
searcely have landed before finding them- 
selves amid people whom she knew. But 
forty years had made a difference, and 
Mrs. Eveleth reeognized no familiar faces 
in the crowd congregated on the dock. 
When it became further evident that not 
only was Naomi de Ruyter forgotten in 
the city of her birth, but that the very 
landmarks she remembered had been 
swept away, there was a moment of dis- 
illusion, not free from tears. 

To Diane the discovery meant only 
that, more than she had supposed, she 
would have to depend upon herself. This, 
to her, was the appalling fact that 
dwarfed all other considerations. To be 
alone, while the crowds surged hurriedly 
by her, was one thing; to be obliged to 
press in among them and make room for 
herself was another. As she walked aim- 
lessly about the streets during the few 
days following her arrival she had the 
forlorn conviction that in these serried 
ranks there could be no place for one 
so insignificant as she. The knowledge 
that she must make such a place, or go 


woman, 
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without food and shelter, only served to 
paralyze her energies and reduce her 
a state of nerveless inefficiency. 

She had gone forth one day with 
letters of introduction she hoped woy!d 
help her, only to find that none of +) 
persons to whom they were addressed | 
returned to town for the winter. Tir 
and discouraged, she was endeavoring 
her return to cheer Mrs. Eveleth 
such bits of forced humor as she ¢ 
squeeze out of the commonplace | 
penings of the day, when ecards 
brought in bearing the unknown nar 
of Mrs. Wappinger. 

That in this huge, overwhelming to. 
any one could desire to make their a 
quaintance was in itself a surprise; | 
in the interview that followed Dian 
as though she had been caught up in 
whirlwind and carried away. Mrs. Wa; 
pinger’s autocratic breeziness was so nov 
in character that she had no more thought 
of resisting it than of resisting a su! 
mer storm. She could only let it b! 
over her and bear her whither it list: 
In the end she felt like some wayfarer 
in the Arabian Nights, who has be 
wafted by kindly jinn across unknow: 
miles of space, and set down again mai 
leagues farther on in his career. 

Never in her life did Diane receiv: 
the same amount of time so much per 
sonal information as Mrs. Wappinger 
conveyed in the thirty minutes her visit 
lasted. She began by explaining that sh: 
was a friend of James Van Tromp’s | 
a very great friend. In fact, her husban 
had been at one time a partner in t! 
Van Tromp banking-house; but it was 
an old business, and what they call 
conservative, while Mr. Wappinger was ; 
from the West. The West was a lo: 
way ahead of New York, though Mr 
Wappinger had “lived East” so long 
that she had dropped into wwalking pa: 
like the rest. She traced her rise from 
a comparatively obscure position in [1 
diana to her present eminence, and gav' 
details as to Mr. Wappinger’s courtsh| 
and the number of children she had 
lost. Left now with one, she had spe t 
a good deal of money on him, an¢ 
was happy to say that he showed it 
While she preferred not to name names. 
she made no secret of the fact that Carli 
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a feeling of wounded pride induced her 
to hope that he would never enter a fam- 
‘ly where he wasn’t wanted. The transi- 
tion of topic having thus become easy, 
the invitation to tea was given, and its 
acceptance taken as a matter of course. 

“Tt ‘ll only be a tay antime,” she de- 
clared, in answer to Diane’s faint pro- 
tests, “so you needn’t be afraid to come; 
and as I never do things by halves [ 
shall send one of my automobiles for 
the old lady and you at a little after 
four to-morrow.” 

With these words and a hearty shake 
of the hand, she bustled away, as sudden- 
ly as she had come, leaving Diane with 
a bewildering sense of having beheld an 
apparition. 


It was not less surprising to find her- 
self, on the following afternoon, face to 
face with Derek Pruyn. Though she 
had expected, in so far as she thought of 
him at all, that chance would one day 
throw them together, she had not supposed 
that the event would occur so soon. The 
lack of preparation, the change in her 
fortunes, and the necessity to explain, 
combined to bring about one of those 
rare moments in which she found herself 
at a loss. 

On his side, Pruyn had come to the 
thé intime with a very special purpose. 
In spite of the stoutness of his protest 
when young Wappinger’s name was 
coupled with his child’s, he was not with- 
out some inward misgivings, which he 
resolved to allay, once and for all. He 
would dispe! them by seeing with his own 
eyes that they had no force, while he 
would convict Miss Lucilla of groundless 
alarm by oeular demonstration. It would 
be enough, he was sure, to watch the 
young people together to prove beyond 
cavil that Dorothea was aware of the gulf 
between the son of Mrs. Wappinger— 
worthy woman though she might be!— 
and a daughter of the Pruyns. He had, 
therefore, astonished every one not only 
by accepting the invitation himself, but 
by insisting that Miss Lucilla should do 
the same, foreing her thus to become a 
witness to the vindication of his wisdom. 

Arrived on the spot, however, it vexed 
him to find that instead of being a mere 
spectator, permitted to take notes at his 
ease, he was passed from lady to lady— 



















Mrs. Wappinger, Miss Lucilla, Mrs. Eve- 
leth, in turn—only te find himself settled 
down at last with a strange young woman 
in widow’s weeds, in a dim corner of the 
drawing-room. The meeting was the 
more abrupt owing to the circumstance 
that Diane, unaware of his arrival, had 
just emerged from the adjoining ball- 
room, which was decorated for a dance. 
Mrs. Wappinger, coming forward at that 
minute with a cup of tea for Diane, pro- 
nounced their names with hurried indis- 
tinctness, and left them together. 

With her quick eye for small social 
indications Diane saw that, owing to the 
dimness of the room and the nature of 
her dress, he did not know her, while he 
resented the necessity for talking to one 
person, when he was obviously looking 
about for another. With her teacup in 
her hand she slipped into a chair, so 
that he had no choice but to sit down 
beside her. 

He was not what is called a lady’s man, 
and in the most fluent of moods his supply 
of easy conversation was small. On the 
present occasion he felt the urgency of 
speech without the inspiration to meet 
the need. With a furtive flutter of the 
eyelids, while she sipped her tea, she took 
in the salient changes the last five years 
had produced in him, noting in partic- 
ular that though slightly older he had 
improved in looks, and that the dark- 
red carnation still held its place in 
his buttonhole. 

“Very unseasonable weather for the 
time of year,” he managed to stammer, 
at last. 

“Ts it? I hadn’t noticed.” 

His manner took on a shade of dignity 
still more severe, as he wondered whether 
this reply was a snub or a mere ineptitude. 

“You don’t worry about such trifles 
as the weather?” he struggled on. 

“ Not often.” 

“May I ask how you escape the ne- 
cessity ?”’ 

“By having more pressing things to 
think about.” 

With the finality of this reply the brief 
conversation dropped, though the percep- 
tion on Derek’s part that it was not from 
her inability to carry it on stirred him 
to an unusual feeling of pique. Most 
of the women he met were ready to en- 
tertain him without putting him to any 
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exertion whatever. They even went so 
far as to manifest a disposition to be 
agreeable, before which he often found 
it necessary to retire. Without being 
fatuous on the point, he could not be un- 
aware of the general conviction that a 
wealthy widower, who could still call him- 
self young, must be in want of a wife; 
and as long as he was unconscious of the 
need himself, he judged it wise to be as 
little as possible in feminine society. On 
the rare occasions when he ventured there- 
in he was not able to complain of a lack 
of welcome; nor could he remember an 
instance in which his hesitating, some- 
what seornful, advances had not been 
cordially met, until to-day. The imme- 
diate effect was to cause him to look at 
Diane with a closer, if somewhat haughty, 
attention, their eyes meeting as he did 
so. Her voice, with its blending of 
French and Irish elements, had already 
made its appeal to his memory, so that 
the minute was one in which the presen- 
timent of recognition came before the 
recognition itself. In his surprise he half 
arose from his chair, resuming his seat 
as his words came out. 

“Tt’s Mademoiselle de la Ferronays!” 

His astonished tone and awe-struck 


manner called to Diane’s lips a little 
smile. 
“Tt used to be,” she said, trying to 
speak naturally; “it’s Mrs. Eveleth now.” 
“Yes,” he responded, with the absent 
air of a man getting his wits together; 
“T remember; that was the name.” 


“You 
married ?” 

“Yes; but I didn’t know—” 

His glance at her dress finished the 
sentence, and she hastened to reply. 

“No; of course not. My husband died 
at the beginning of last summer—six 
months ago. I hoped some one would 
have told you before we met. But we 
have not many common acquaintances, 
have we?” 

“T hope we may have more now—if 
you’re making a visit to New York.” 
“T’m making more than a visit. 

pect to stay.” 

“Oh? Do you think you'll like that?’ 

“Tt isn’t a question of liking; it’s a 
question of living. I may as well tell 
vou at once that since my husband’s 
death I have my own bread to earn.” ; 


knew, then, that I'd been 
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To no Frenchwoman of her rank iy 
life could this statement have been a: 
easy one, but by making it with a cer 
tain quiet outspokenness she hoped ¢ 
cover up her foolish sense of shame. TT] 
moment was not made less difficy] 
for her by the astonishment, ming 
with embarrassment, with which he too! 
her remark. 

“You?” he eried; “ you?” 

“Tt isn’t anything very unusual, is it?” 
she smiled. “I’m not the first 
in the world to make the attempt.” 

“ And may I ask if you’re succeeding ?” 

“T haven’t begun yet. 

few days ago.” 

“Oh, I see. You’ve come here—” 

“In the hope of finding employment— 
just like the rest of the disinherited of 
the earth. I hope to give French les 
sons, and—” 

“ There’s always an opening to any on: 
who can,” he interrupted, encouragingly. 
“T’m not without influence in 
two good schools that my 
has attended—” 

“Ts that your daughter?” she asked, 
glad to escape from her subject, now that 
it was stated plainly, “the very pretty 
girl in red?” 

The question gave Pruyn the excuse h: 
wanted for looking about him. 

“T believe she’s in red—but I 
see her.” 

He searched the dimly lighted room, 
where Mrs. Wappinger sat, silent 
satisfied, behind her tea table, while Mrs. 
Eveleth was conversing with Lucilla on 
Knickerbocker genealogy; but neither of 
the young people was to be seen. His 
look of anxiety did not escape Diane, who 
responded to it with her usual straight- 
forward promptness. 

“T fancy she’s still in the ballroom 
with young Mr. Wappinger,” she ex 
plained. “ We were all there a few min- 
utes ago, looking at the decorations for 
the dance Mrs. Wappinger is giving to 
night. It was before you came.” 

The shadow that shot across his fac 
was a thing to be noticed only by one 
accustomed to read the most trivial signs 
in the social sky. In an instant she took 
in the main points of the case as ac 
curately as if Mrs. Wappinger had name’! 
those names over which she had shown 
such laudable reserve. 
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“ Wouldn’t you like to see them ¢—the 
decorations? They’re very pretty. It’s 
just in here.” 

She rose as she spoke, with a gesture of 
the hand towards the ballroom. He fol- 
lowed, because she led the way, but with- 
out seeing the meaning of the move until 
they were actually on the polished parquet. 
Owing to the darkness of the December 
afternoon, the large empty room was lit 
up as brilliantly as at night. For a min- 
ute they stood on the threshold, looking 
absently at the palms grouped in the 
corners and the garlands festooning the 
walls. It was only then that Pruyn saw 
the motive of her coming; and for an 
instant he forgot his worry in the per- 
ception that this woman had divined 
his thought. 

“There’s no one here,” he said at last, 
in a tone of relief, which betrayed him 
onee more. 

“No,” Diane replied, half turning 
round. “ Perhaps we had better go back 
to the drawing-room. My mother-in-law 
will be getting tired.” 

“ Wait,” he said, imperiously. “ Isn’t 
that—?”’ 

He was again conscious of having ad- 
mitted her into a sort of confidence; but 
he had scarcely time to regret it before 
there was a flash of red between the tall 
potted shrubs that screened an alcove. 
Dorothea sauntered into view, with Carli 
Wappinger, bending slightly over her, 
walking by her side. They were too deep 
in conversation to know themselves ob- 
served; but the earnestness with which 
the young man spoke became evident 
when he put out his hand and laid it 
gently on the muff Dorothea held before 
her. In the act, from which Dorothea 
did not draw back, there was nothing 
beyond the admission of a certain de- 
gree of intimacy; but Diane felt, through 
all her highly trained subconscious 
sensibilities, the shock it produced in 
Derek’s mind. 

The situation belonged too entirely to 
the classic repertoire of life to present 
any difficulties to a woman who knew that 
catastrophe is often averted by keeping 
close to the commonplace. 

“Isn’t she pretty!” she exclaimed, in 
a tone of polite enthusiasm. “ Mayn’t I 
speak to her? TI haven’t met her yet.” 
Before she had finished the concluding 
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words, or Wappinger had withdrawn his 
hand from Dorothea’s muff, she had 
glided across the floor, and disturbed the 
young people from their absorption in 
one another. 

“ Mr. Wappinger,” Derek heard her say, 
as he approached, “I want you to intro- 
duce me to Miss Pruyn. I’m Mrs. Eve- 
leth, Miss Pruyn,” she continued, without 
waiting for Carli’s intermediary offices. 
“T couldn’t go away without saying just 
a word to you.” j 

If she supposed she was coming to 
Dorothea’s rescue in a moment which 
might be one of embarrassment, she 
found herself mistaken. No experienced 
dowager could have been more amiable 
to a nice governess than Dorothea Pruyn 
to a lady in reduced circumstances. A 
facility in adapting herself to other peo- 
ple’s manners enabled Diane to accept her 
cue; and presently all four were on their 
way back to the drawing-room, where 
farewells were spoken. 

While Miss Lucilla was making Mrs. 
Eveleth renew her promise to come and 
see her, and “bring young Mrs. Eveleth 
with her,” Pruyn found an opportunity 
for another word with Diane. 

“You must understand,” he said, in 
a tone which he tried to make one of 
explanation for her enlightenment rather 
than of apology for Dorothea,—* you 
must understand that girls have a good 
deal of liberty in America.” 

“They have everywhere,” she rejoined. 
“ Even in France, where they’ve been kept 
so strictly, the old law of Purdah has been 
more or less relaxed.” 

“Tf you take up teaching as a work, 
you'll naturally be thrown among our 
young people; and you may see things 
to which it will be difficult to adjust 
vour mind.” 

“T’ve had a good deal of practice in 
adjusting my mind. It often seems to 
me as movable as if it was on a pivot. 
I’m rather ashamed of it.” 

“You needn’t be. On the contrary, 
you'll find it especially useful in this 
country, where foreigners are often eager 
to convert us to their customs, while we 
are tenacious of our own.” 

“Thank you,” she said, in the spirit 
of meekness his didactic attitude seemed 
to require. “T’ll try to remember that, 
and not fall into the mistake.” 
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“ And if I can do anything for you,” 
he went on, awkwardly, “in the way of 
schools —or—or—recommendations,—you 
know I promised long ago that if you 
ever needed any one—” 

“Thank you once more,” she said, hur- 
riedly, before he had time to go on. “I 
know I ean count on your help; and if 
I require a good word, I shall not hesitate 
to ask you for it.” 

As she slipped away, Pruyn was left 
with the uncomfortable sense of having 
appeared to a disadvantage. He had 
been stilted and patronizing, when he 
had meant to be cordial and _ kind. 
On the other hand, he resented the 
quickness with which she had read his 
thoughts, as well as her perception that 
he had ground for uneasiness regarding 
his child: That she should penetrate the 
inner shrine of reserve he kept closed 
against those who stood nearest to him 
in the world gave him a sense of injury; 
and he turned this feeling to account 
during the next few hours in trying to 
deaden the echo of the French voice 
with the Irish intonation that haunted 
his inner hearing, as well as to banish 
the memory of the plaintive smile, in 
which, as he feared, meekness was blend- 
ed with amusement at his expense. 
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CHAPTER VI 


F the secret -spring worked by James 

Van Tromp had been an active agency 
in bringing Diane and Derek Pruyn 
once more together, as well as in cre- 
ating the intimacy that sprang up dur- 
ing the next two months between Miss 
Lucilla and the elder Mrs. Eveleth, it 
had certainly nothing to do with the 
South American complications in the 
business of Van Tromp and Co., which 
made Pruyn’s departure for Rio de 
Janeiro a possibility of the near future. 
He had long foreseen that he would be 
obliged to make the journey sooner or 
later, but that he should have to do it 
just now was particularly inconvenient. 
There was but one aspect in which the 
expedition might prove a blessing in dis- 
guise—he might take Dorothea with him. 

During the six or eight weeks fol- 
lowing the afternoon at Mrs. Wap- 
pinger’s he had bestowed upon Dorothea 
no small measure of attention, ob- 
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taining much the same result as , 
mastiff might gain from his investig 
tion of the ways of a bird-of-parad 
He informed himself as to her diversi. 
and her dancing-classes, making the . 
covery that what other girls’ mothers 
for them Dorothea was doing for hers 
As far as he could see, she was bring 
herself up with the aid of a chosen | 

of eligible, well-conducted young : 
varying in age from nineteen to twe) 
two, whom she was training as a sort 
body-guard against the day of her “c 
ing out.” On the occasions when he | 
opportunities for observation he noted 
the skill with which she managed th: 
as well as the chivalry with which tl 
treated her; and yet there was in 
situation an indefinable element that . 
pleased him. It was something of a s! 

to learn that the flower he thoug 
he was cultivating in secluded sweet: 
under glass had taken root of its o 
accord in the midst of young New York’ 
great, gay parterre. Aware of the p 
sibilities of this soil to produce over 
stimulated growth, he could think of 
nothing better than to pluck it up and 
temporarily at least, transplant it els 
where. Having come to the decision over 
night, he made the proposition when th: 
met at breakfast in the morning. 

A prettier object than Miss Doroth 
Pruyn, at the head of her father’s tabl 
it would have been difficult to find in th: 
whole range of “dainty rogues in por 
lain.” From the top of her bronz 
colored hair to the tip of her bronz 
colored shoes she was as complete as tast 
could make her. The flash of her ey 
as she lifted them suddenly, and as sud 
denly dropped them, over her task amon: 
the coffee-cups was like that of summ 
waters; while the rapture of youth w 
in her smile, and a becoming schoo! 
girl shyness in her fleeting blushes. |: 
the floral language of American society, 
she was “not a bud”; she was only that 
small, hard, green thing out of which th: 
bud is to unfold itself, but which does not 
lack a beauty of promise specially its ow: 
If any criticism could be passed up: 
her, it was that which her father mad 
—that there was danger of the promis 
being anticipated by a rather prematur 
fulfilment, and the flower that needed tin 
forced into a hurried, hot-house bloom. 
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“What! And leave my friends!” she 
exclaimed, when Derek, with some hesita- 
tion, had asked her how she would like 
the journey. 

“ They would keep.” 

“That’s just what they wouldn’t do. 
When I came back I should find them in 
all sorts of new combinations, out of 
which I should be dropped. You’ve got 
to be on the spot to keep in your set, 

therwise you’re lost.” 

“Why should you be in a set? 
shouldn’t you be independent ¢” 

“ That just shows how much you under- 
stand, father,” she said, pityingly. “A 
girl who isn’t in a set is as much an out- 
zider as a Hindoo who isn’t in a caste. 
| must know people; and I must knew 
the right people; and I must know no 
one but the right people. It’s perfect- 
y simple.” 

“ Oh, perfectly. I can’t help wondering, 
though, how you recognize the right peo- 
ple when you see them.” 

“By instinct. You couldn’t make a 
mistake about that, any more *han one 
pigeon could make a mistake about an- 
other, or take it for a crow.” 

“And is young Wappinger one of the 
right people ?” 

It was with an effort that Derek 
made up his mind to broach this sub- 
ject, but Dorothea’s self-possession was 
not disturbed. 

“ Oertainly,” she replied, briefly, with 
perhaps a slight accentuation of her 
maiden dignity. 

“T’m rather surprised at that.” 

“Yes; you would be,” she conceded; 
“but I eouldn’t make you understand it, 
any more than you could make me un- 
derstand banking.” 

“T’m not convinced of the impossibility 
of either,” he objected, knocking the top 
off an egg. “Suppose you were to try.” 

Dorothea shook her head. 

“It wouldn’t be of any use. The fact 
is, I really don’t understand it myself. 
What’s more, I don’t suppose anybody 
else does. Oarli Wappinger belongs to 
the right people because the right people 
say he does; and there is no more to be 
said about it.” 

“T should think that Mrs. Wappinger 
might be a—drawback.” 

“Not if the right people don’t think 
so; and they don’t. They’ve taken her 
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up, and they ask her everywhere; but 
they couldn’t tell you why they do it, any 
more than birds could tell you why they 
migrate. As a matter of fact, they don’t 
eare. They just do it, and let it be.” 

“That sort of election and predestina- 
tion may be very convenient for Mrs. 
Wappinger, but I should think you might 
have reasons for not caring to endorse it.” 

“T haven’t. Why should I, more than 
anybody else?” 

“You’ve so much social perspicacity 
that I hoped you would see without my 
having to tell you. It’s chiefly a question 
of antecedents.” 

Dorothea looked thoughtful, her head 
tipped to one side, as she buttered a bit 
of toast. 

“T know that’s an important point,” 
she admitted, “but it isn’t everything. 
You’ve got to look at things all round, and 
not mistake your shadow for your bone.” 

“T’m glad you see there is a shadow.” 

“T see there is only a shadow.” 

“ A shadow on—what ?” 

Pruyn meant this for a leading ques- 
tion, and as such Dorothea took it. She 
gazed at him for a minute with the clear 
eyes and straightforward expression that 
were so essential a part of her dainty, 
self-reliant personality. If she was bra- 
cing herself for an effort, there was no 
external sign of it. 

“T may as well tell you, father,” she 
said, “that Carli Wappinger has asked 
me to marry him.” 

For a long minute Derek sat with body 
seemingly stunned, but with mind busily 
searching for the wisest way in which to 
take this astounding bit of information. 
At the end of many seconds of silence he 
exploded in loud laughter, choosing this 
method of treating Dorothea’s confidence 
in order to impress her with the ludicrous 
aspect of the affair, as it must appear to 
the grown-up mind. 

“Funny, .isn’t it?’ she remarked, dryly, 
when he thought it advisable to grow 
calmer. 

“Tt’s not only funny; it’s the drollest 
thing I ever heard in my life.” 

“T thought it might strike you that 
way. That’s why I told you.” 

“And what did you tell him, if I 
may ask?” 

“T told him it was out of the ques- 
tion—for the present.” 
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“For the present! That’s good. But 
why the reservation ?” 

“T couldn’t tell him it would be out 
of the question always, because I didn’t 
know. As long as he didn’t ask me for 
a definite answer, I didn’t feel obliged 
to give him one.” 

“T think you might have committed 
yourself as far as that.” 

“T prefer not to commit myself at all. 
I’m very young and inexperienced—” 

“Tm glad you see that.” 

“Though neither so inexperienced nor 
so young as mamma was when she mar- 
ried you. And you were only twenty-one 
yourself, father, while Carli is nearly 
twenty-three.” 

*T wouldn’t compare the two instances 
if I were you.” 

“T don’t. I merely state the facts. I 
want to make it plain that, though we’re 
both very young, we’re not so young as 
to make the case exceptional.” 

“But I understood you to say that 
there was no—case.” 

“There is to this extent: that while 
I’m free, Carli considers himself bound. 
That’s the way we’ve left it.” 

“That is to say, he’s engaged, but 
you aren’t.” 

“That’s what Carli thinks.” 

“Then I refuse to consent to it.” 

“But, father dear,” Dorothea asked, 
arching her pretty eyebrows, “do you 
have to consent to what Carli thinks 
about himself? Can’t he do that just 
as he likes?” 

“He can’t become a hanger-on of my 
family without my permission.” 

“He says he’s not going to hang on, 
but to stand off. He’s going to allow me 
full liberty of action and fair play.” 

“ That’s very kind of him.” 

“Only, when I choose to come back 
to him I shall find him waiting.” 

“T might suggest that you never go 
back to him at all, only that there’s a 
better way of meeting the situation. That 
is to put a stop to the nonsense now; 
and I shall take steps to do it.” 

Dorothea preserved her self-control, but 
two tiny hectic spots began to burn in 
her cheeks, while she kept her eyes per- 
sistently lowered, as though to veil the 
spirit of determination glowing there. 

“ Hadn’t you better leave that to me?” 
she asked, after a brief pause. 
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“TI will, if you promise to put 
through.” 

“You see,” she answered, in a rea 
ing tone, “ my whole object is not to p: 
ise anything—yet. I should think 
advantage of that would strike you, if 
from the point of view of business. 
like having the refusal of a pictur 
a piece of property. You may never \ 
them; but it does no harm to know | 
nobody else can get them till you dec 

“Neither does it do any harm t 
somebody else have a chance, when 
know that you can’t take them.” 

“ Of course not; but I couldn’t say + 
now. I quite realize that I’m too y 
to know my own mind; and it’s only 
sonable to consider things all ro 
Carli is rich and good-looking. He 
a cultivated mind and a kind h 
There are lots of men, to whom y 
have no objection whatever, who wou! 
possess all those qualifications, or 
haps any of them.” 

“ Nevertheless, I should imagine 
the fact that I have objections w 
have its weight with you.” 

“ Naturally; and yet you would neit 
force me into what I didn’t like to 
nor refuse me what I wanted.” 

With this definition of his parental 
titude Dorothea pushed back her chair a 
moved sedately from the room. 

Physically Derek was able to go 
with his breakfast and finish it, but m: 
tally he was like a man, accustomed 
action, who suddenly finds himself par 
lyzed. To the best of his knowledge 
had never before been put in a position i 
which he had no idea whatever as to w! 
to do. He had been placed in some p 
zling dilemmas in private life, and had 
passed through some serious crises i 
financial affairs, but he had always bh 
able to take some course, even if it v 
a mistaken one. It had been resery 
for Dorothea to checkmate him in su 
a way that he could not move at all. 


That the feminine mind possesse:| 
resources which his own did not was 
claim Derek had made it a principle 
deny. The theory on which he hai 
brought up Dorothea had been based « 
his belief in his own insight into hi 
daughter’s character. Though he was far 


from abjuring that confidence even yet, 
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evertheless, when the succeeding days 
-ought no enlightenment of counsel, and 
e long journey to South America became 
a more imminent, he was forced once more 
turn his steps towards Gramercy Park, 
id seek inspiration from the great, eter- 
| mother-spirit of mankind, as repre- 
nted by his cousin. 
Miss Lucilla Van Tromp passed among 
r friends as a sort of diffident Minerva. 
ough deficient in outward charms, she 
was considered to possess intellectual 
ea ility; and, having once been told that 
er profile resembled George Eliot’s, she 
made the pursuit of learning, music, and 
Knickerbocker genealogy her special aims. 
Derek had, all his life, felt for her a 
tenderness; and having neither 
; mother, 








pecial 
wife, nor sister, he was in the 

ge habit of coming to her with his cares. 
: “You're a woman,” he declared, now, 
summing up his case. “You're a 
voman. If you’d been married, you would 
probably have had children. You ought 

to be able to tell me exactly what to do.” 
Flushes of shy rapture illumined and 
; softened her ill-assorted features on being 
cited as the type of maternity and sex, 

) that when she replied it was with an 
air of authority. 

“T can tell you what to do, Derek; 
but I’ve done it already, and you would- 
n't listen. You should send her to a 
gor d school—” 

“Tt’s too late for that. 
n’t go.” 

“Then you should have some woman 
to live in your house who would be wise 
enough to manage her.” 

“ No.” 

He jerked out the monosyllable, and 
began, according to his custom when 
puzzled or annoyed, to stride up and down 
the library. 

“ That is,” Miss Lucilla went on, “ you 
wouldn’t like it. It would bore you to 
see a stranger in the house.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“And so you would sacrifice Dorothea 
:, to your personal convenience.” 

“T wouldn’t, if there was a woman com- 
petent to take the place; but there isn’t.” 
“There is. There’s Diane Eveleth.” 

“Who?” 

The dark flush that swept into his face 
made it clear to Lucilla that his ques- 
fon was not put for purposes of in- 
Vou. CKVIIL.—No. 704.—34 
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formation. She had remarked in Derek 
during the past few weeks a manner of 
fighting shy of Diane at variance with 
his usual method with women. Safety 
in flight was the course he commonly 
adopted; but since Diane appeared on 
the scene, Lucilla had noticed that it 
was flight with a curious tendency to 
look backwards. 

“T said Diane Eveleth,” she replied, 
in tactful answer to his superfluous 
question; “and I assure you she’s fully 
equal to the duties you would require 
of her. I suppose you’ve never noticed 
her especially—?” 

“T used to know her a little,” he said, 
in an offhand manner. “I’ve seen her 
here. That’s all.” 

“Tf a woman could have been made on 
purpose for what you want, it’s she.” 

“Dear me! You don’t say so!” 

“ Tt’s no use trying to be sarcastic about 
it, Derek. She’s not the one to suffer 
by it; it’s Dorothea. Though, when it 
comes to suffering, she has her share, 
poor thing.” 

“T suppose no decent woman who has 
just lost her husband is expected to be 
absolutely hilarious over the event.” 

“She hasn’t just lost him; it’s getting 
on towards a year. And besides, it isn’t 
only that. As a matter of fact, I don’t 
believe she ever loved him as she could 
love the man to whom she gave her heart. 
If grief was her only trouble, I am sure 
the poor thing could bear it.” 

“ And can’t she bear it as it is?” 

“The fact that she does bear it shows 
that she can; but it must be hard for a 
woman, who has lived as she has, to be 
brought to want.” 

“Want? Isn’t that a strong word? 
One isn’t in want unless one is without 
food and shelter.” 

“She has the shelter for the time be- 
ing; I’m not sure that she always has 
the food.” 

“What? You :lon’t know what you’re 
saying.” 

“T know exactly what I’m saying; 
and I mean exactly what I say. There 
have been days when I’ve suspected that 
she’s pinching in the essentials of meat 
and drink.” 

“But she has pupils.” 

“She has two; but they must pay her 
very little. It’s dreadful for people who 
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have as much as we to have to look on at 
the tragedy of others going hungry—” 

“Good Lord! Don’t pile it on.” 

Striding to a window, he stood with his 
back to her, staring out. 

“T’m not piling it on, Derek. I wish 
I were.” 

“Well, can’t we do something? If it’s 
as you say, they mustn’t be left like that.” 

“Tt’s a very delicate matter. The 
mother-in-law has money of her own; 
but Diane has nothing. It’s difficult to 
see what to do, except to find her 
a situation.” 

“ Then find her one.” 

“T have; but you won’t take her.” 

“Tn any case,” he said, in the ag- 
gressive tone of a man putting forward 
a weak final argument, “you couldn’t 
leave the mother-in-law all alone.” 

“T’d take her,” Lucilla said, promptly. 
“You have no idea how much I want her, 
in this big, empty house. It’s getting to 
be more than I can do to take care of 
Aunt Regina all alone.” 

Minutes went by in silence; but when 
Derek turned from the window and spoke, 
Lucilla shrank with constitutional fear 
from the responsibility she had assumed. 

“Go and ring them up, and tell young 
Mrs. Eveleth I’m waiting to see her here.” 

“But, Derek, are you sure—?”’ 

“T’m quite sure. Please go and ring 
them up.” 

“ But, Derék, you’re so startling. Have 
you reflected— ?” 

“ Tt’s quite decided. Please do as I say, 
and call them up.” 

“But if anything were to go wrong in 
the future you’d think it was my—” 

“T shall think nothing of the kind. 
Don’t say any more about it, but please 
go and tell Diane I’m waiting.” 

The use of this name being more con- 
vincing to Lucilla than pledges of as- 
surance, she sped away to do his bidding; 
but it was not till after she had gone that 
Derek recognized the fact that the word 
had passed his lips. 


CHAPTER VII 


D URING the half hour before the ar- 
rival of Mrs. Eveleth and Diane, 
Miss Lucilla’s tact allowed Derek to have 
the library to himself. He was thus en- 
abled to co-ordinate his thoughts, and 
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enact the laws which must hencefo: 
regulate his domestic life. It was « 
to silence the voice that for an inst 
accused him of taking this step in o: 
to provide Diane Eveleth with a ho: 
for Dorothea’s need of a strong ha: 
over her was imperative. He had reac 
the point where that circumstance c 

no longer be ignored. The avowal t! 
the child had passed beyond his cont 
would have had more bitterness in 
were it not for the fact that her na 
self-sufficiency touched his sense of hu 
mor, while her dainty beauty wakened | 
paternal pride. 

Nevertheless, it was patent that D. 
thea had been too much her own n 
tress. Without admitting that he ha 
been wrong in his methods hitherto. |. 
confessed that the time had come wl 
the duenna system must be introdw 
as a matter not only of propriety, but 
prudence. He assured himself of his 
gret that no American lady who co 
take the position chanced to be on | 
spot, but allayed his sorrow on the gro 
that any fairly well-mannered, virtu 
woman could fulfil the functions of 
mechanical a task, just as any dec: 
able-bodied man is good enough to 
a policeman. 

It was somewhat annoying that the lad 
in question should be young and pretty; 
for it was a sad proof of the erudity of 
human nature that the mere residence of 
a free man and a free woman under th: 
same roof could not pass without co: 
ment among their friends. For himself 
it was a matter of no importance; and 
as for her, a woman who has her living 
to earn must often be placed in situatior 
where she is exposed to remark. 

To anticipate all possibility of mistak 
it would be necessary that his attitud 
towards Mrs. Eveleth should be strictly 
that of the employer towards the em 
ployed. He must ignore the circumstanc’ 
of their earlier acquaintance, with its 
touch of something memorable whic! 
neither of them had ever been able t 
explain, and confine himself as far 
possible, both in her interests and hi: 
own, to such relations as he held wit! 
his typewriters and his clerks. What 
friendliness she required she must © 
ceive from other hands; and, doubtless, 
she would find sufficient. 
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Having entrenched himself behind his 
fortifications of reserve, he was able to 
maintain just the right shade of dignity, 
hen, in the ‘half-light of the midwinter 
+ernoon, Diane glided into the big, book- 
ned apartment, in which the comfortable 

r induced through long occupancy by 

nle of means did not banish a certain 

mbreness. She entered with the subdued 
ner of one who has been sent for 
remptorily, but who acknowledges the 
cht of summons. The perception of this 
led an impulse to apologize to Derek’s 
but on reflection he repressed it. 

it was best to assume that she would do 
his bidding from the first. Standing by 
the fireplace, with his arm on the mantel- 
iece, he bowed stiffly, without offering 

s hand. Diane bowed in return, keep- 

¢ her own hands securely in her small 

ick muff. 

‘Won’t you sit down?” 

Without changing his position he in- 
licated the large leathern chair on the 
other side of the hearth. Diane sat down 
on the very edge—erect, silent, submissive. 
If he had feared the intrusion of the 

rsonal element into what must be strict- 

a business affair, it was plain that 
this pale, pinched little woman had fore- 
talled him. 

Yes; she was pale and pinched. Lu- 
cilla had been right about that. There 
was something in Diane’s appearance 
that suggested privation. Derek had seen 

ich a thing before among the disinher- 
ited of mankind, but never in his own 
rank in life. With her air of proud 
gentleness, of gallant acceptance of what 
fate had apportioned her, she made him 
think of some plucky little citadel hold- 
ing out against hunger. If there was no 
way of showing the pity, the mingled pity 
nd approbation, in his breast, it was at 
least some consolation to know that in 
his house she would be beyond the most 
terrible and elemental touch of want. 

“T’ve troubled you to come and see 
me,” he began, with an effort to keep the 
note of embarrassment out of his voice, 
“to ask if you would be willing to accept 
a position in my family.” 

Diane sat still and did not raise her 
eyes, but it seemed to him that he 
could detect, beneath her veil, a light of 
relief in her face, like a sudden gleam 
of sunshine, 
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“T’m looking for a position,” was all 
she said, “and if I could be of service—” 

“T’m very much in need of some one,” 
he explained; “though the duties of the 
place would be peculiar, and, perhaps, not 
particularly grateful.” 

“It would be for me to do them, with- 
out questioning as to whether I liked 
them or not.” 

“T’m glad you say that, as it will make 
it easier for us to come to an uwnder- 
standing. You've already guessed, per- 
haps, that I am looking for a lady to be 
with my daughter.” 

“T thought it might be something of 
that kind.” 

The difficult part of the interview was 
now to begin, and Pruyn hesitated a 
minute, considering how best to present 
his case. Reflection decided him in favor 
of frankness, for it was only by frankness 
on his side that Diane would be able to 
carry out his wishes on hers. The re- 
sponsibility imposed upon him by his 
wife’s death, he said, was one he had 
never wished to shirk by leaving his child 
to the care of others. Moreover, he had 
had his own ideas as to the manner in 
which she should be brought up, and he 
had put them into practice. The results 
had been good in most respects, and if 
in others there was something still to be 
desired, it was not too late to make the 
nevessary changes, whether in the way 
of supplement or correction. Indeed, in 
his opinion, the psychological moment for 
introducing a new line of conduct had 
only just arrived. 

“Tt is often better not to force things,” 
Diane murmured, vaguely, “especially 
with the very young.” 

To this he agreed, though he laid 
down the principle that not to take 
strong measures when there was need 
for them would be the part of weakness. 
Diane having no objection to offer to 
this bit of wisdom, it was possible for 
him to go on to explain the emergency 
she would be called in to meet. Briefly, 
it arose from his own error in allowing 
Dorothea too much liberty of judgment. 
While he was in favor of a reasonable 
freedom for all young people, it was evi- 
dent that in this case the pendulum had 
been suffered to swing so far in one direc- 
tion that it would require no small amount 
of effort on his part and Diane’s—chiefly 
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on Diane’s—to bring it back. In the in- 
terest of Dorothea’s happiness it was es- 
sential that the proper balance should be 
established with all possible speed, even 
though they raised some rebellion on her 
part in doing it. 

He explained Dorothea’s methods in 
creating her body-guard of young men, 
as far as he understood them; he described 
the young people whose society she fre- 
quented, and admitted that he was puz- 
zled as to the precise quality in them 
that shocked his views; coming to the af- 
fair with Carli Wappinger, he spoke of 
it as “a bit of preposterous nonsense, to 
which an immediate stop must be put.” 
There were minor points in his exposi- 
tion; and at each one, as he made it, 
Diane nodded her head gravely, to show 
that she followed him with understanding, 
and was in sympathy with his opinion 
that it was “high time that some step 
should be taken.” 

Encouraged by this intelligent compre- 
hension, Derek went on to define the good 
offices he would expect from Diane. She 
should come to his house not only as 
Dorothea’s inseparable companion, but as 
a sort of warder-in-chief, armed, by his 
authority, with all the powers of com- 
mand. It was no use doing things by 
halves; and if Dorothea needed discipline 
she had better get it thoroughly, and be 
done with it. It was not a thing which 
he, Derek, would want to see last forever; 
but while it did last it ought to be ef- 
fective, and he would look to Diane to 
make it so. As it was not becoming that 
a daughter of his should need a body- 
guard of youths, Diane would undertake 
the task of breaking up Dorothea’s circle. 
Young men might still be permitted “ to 
call,” but under Diane’s supervision, while 
Dorothea sat in the background, as a 
maiden should. Diane would make it a 
point to know the lads personally, so as 
to discriminate between them, and ex- 
clude those who for one reason or another 
might not be desirable friends. As for 
Mr. Carli Wappinger, the door was to be 
rigorously shut against him. Here the 
question was not one of gradual elimina- 
tion, but of abrupt termination to the 
acquaintanceship. He must request Diane 
to see to it that, as far as possible, Doro- 
thea neither met the young man, nor held 
communication with him, on any pretext 
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whatever. He laid down no rule in 
cease of Mrs. Wappinger, but it would 
low as a natural consequence that 
mother should be dropped with th 
These might seem drastic measur 
Dorothea, to begin with; but she was 
eminently reasonable child, and 
soon come to recognize their wis 
After all, they were only the condit 
to which, as he had been given to w 
stand, other young girls were subje: 
so that she would have nothing to . 
plain of in her lot. The probabilit 
his own departure for South Ame: 
with an absence lasting till the spr 
would make it necessary for Dian 
use to the full the powers with whic! 
commissioned her. He trusted that 
made himself clear. 

For some minutes after he c 
speaking Diane sat looking meditat 
at the fire. When she spoke her 
was low, but the ring of decision 
was not to be mistaken. 

“T’m afraid I couldn’t accept the p 
tion, Mr. Pruyn.” 

Derek’s start of astonishment was 
of a man who sees intentions he m 
to be benevolent thrown back in his f 

“You couldn’t—? But surely—?”’ 

“T mean, I couldn’t do that kind 
work.” 

“But I thought you were looking fo: 
it—or something of the sort.” 

“Yes; something of the sort, but 
precisely that.” 

“And it’s precisely that that I wis! 
to have done,” he said, in a tone tl 
betrayed some irritation; “so I suppos 
there is no more to be said.” 

“No; I suppose not. In any case,” sli 
added, rising, “I must thank you for 
being so good as to think of me; and if 
I feel obliged to decline your propositio1 
T must ask you to believe that my m 
tives are not petty ones. Now I will s 
good afternoon.” 

Keeping her hands rigidly within her 
muff, and with a slight, dignified inclina- 
tion of the head, she turned from him. 

She was half way to the door | 
fore Derek recovered himself sufficient! 
to speak. 

“ May I ask,” he inquired, “ what your 
objections are?’ 

She turned where she stood, but did not 
come back towards him. 
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“JT have only one. The position you 
suggest would be intolerable to your 
daughter and odious to me.” 

“ But,” he asked, with a perplexed con- 
traction of the brows, “ isn’t it what com- 
panions to young ladies are generally 
engaged for?” 

“JT was never engaged as a companion 
before, so I’m not qualified to say. I 
only know—” 

She stopped, as if weighing her words. 

“Yes?” he insisted; “you only know 
—what ?” 

“That no girl with spirit—and Miss 
Pruyn is a girl with spirit—would sub- 
mit to that kind of tyranny.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be tyranny in this case; 
it would be authority.” 

“She would consider it tyranny—es- 
pecially after the freedom you've al- 
lowed her.” 

“But you admit that it’s freedom that 
ought to be curbed ?” 

“Quite so; but aren’t there methods 
of restriction other than those of com- 
pulsion ¢” 

“Such as—what ?”’ 

“Such as special circumstances may 
suggest.” 

“And in 
stances— ?” 

“Tm not prepared to say. 
sufficiently familiar with them.” 

“Precisely; but I am.” 

“You’re familiar with them from a 
man’s point of view,” she smiled; “ but 
it’s one of those instances in which a 
man’s point of view counts for very 
little.” 

“ Admitting that, what would be your 
advice ?” 

“T have none to give.” 

“ None?” 

She shook her head. Leaving his forti- 
fied position by the mantelpiece, he took 
a step or two towards her. 

“And yet when I began to speak you 
seemed favorably inclined to the offer I 
was making you. You must have had 
ideas on the subject then.” 

“Only vague ones. I made the mis- 
take of supposing that yours would be 
equally so.” 

“And with your vague ideas, your in- 
tention was—?”’ 

“To adapt myself to circumstances; I 
couldn’t tell beforehand what they would 


these particular circum- 


I’m not 
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be. I imagined that what you wanted 
for your daughter was the society of an 
experienced woman of the world; and I 
am that, whatever else I may not be.” 

“You're very young to make the 
claim.” 

“There are other ways of gaining ex- 
perience than by years; and,” she added, 
with the intention to divert the conversa- 
tion from herself, “ the small store I hap- 
pen to possess I was willing to share with 
your daughter, in whatever 
might have need of it.” 

“ But not in my way.” 

“ Not in your way, perhaps, but for the 
furthering of your purposes.” 

“Tow could you further my purposes, 
when you wouldn’t do what I wanted ?” 

“By getting her to do it of her own 
accord.” 

“Could you promise me she would?” 

“T couldn’t promise you anything at 
all. I could only do my best, and see how 
she would respond to it.” 

“She’s a very good little girl,” he 
hastened to declare. 

“T’m sure of that. Though I don’t 
know her well, I’ve seen her often enough 
to understand that whatever mistakes she 
may make, they are those of youth and 
independence. She is only a mother- 
less girl who has been allowed — who, 
in a certain way, has been obliged—to 
look after herself. I’ve noticed that un- 
derneath her self-reliant manner 
very much a child.” 

“ That’s true.” 

“But I should never treat her as a 
child, except—except in one way.” 

“Which would be—?”’ 

“To give her plenty of affection.” 

“ She’s always had that.” 

“Yes, yours; she hasn’t had her moth- 
er’s. Don’t think me cruel in saying it, 
but no girl can grow up nourished only 
by her father’s love, and not miss some- 
thing that the good God intended her to 
have. The reason women are so essential 
to babies and men is chiefly because of 
their faculty for understanding the in- 
articulate. With all your daughter has 
had, there is one great thing that she 
hasn’t had; and if you had placed me near 
her, my idea, which I call vague, would 
have been—as far as any one could do 
it now—to supply her with some of that.” 

Derek retreated again to the fireside, 
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alarmed by a language suspiciously like 
that he had heard on other occasions, con- 
cerning the motherless condition of his 
child. Was it going to turn out that all 
women were alike? There had been min- 
utes during the last half hour when, as 
he looked into Diane’s face, it seemed to 
him that here at last was one as honest 
as air and as straightforward as light. 
But no experienced woman of the world, 
as she declared herself to be, could forget 
that this was a ludicrously delicate topic 
with a widower. She must either avoid 
it altogether, or expose herself to mis- 
interpretation in pursuing it. It took 
him a few minutes to perceive that Di- 
ane had chosen the latter course, and had 
done it with a fine disdain of anything 
he might choose to think. She was not 
of the order of women who hesitate for 


petty considerations, or who stoop to 
small mancuvrings. 

“T’m afraid I must go now,” she 
said, when he had stood some time 


without speaking. 

“Don’t go yet. Sit down.” 

His tone was still one of command, 
but not of the same quality of command 
as that which he had used on her entry. 
He brought her a chair, and she seated 
herself again. 

“You said just now,” he began, re- 
suming his former attitude, with his arm 
on the mantelpiece, “that you didn’t ex- 
pect me to be so definite. Suppose I had 
been indefinite; then what would you 
have done?” 

“T should have been indefinite too.” 

“That’s all very well; but, you see, I 
have to look at things from the point of 
view of business.” 

“ And is there never anything indefinite 
in business ?” 

“ Not if we can help it.” 

“And what happens when you can’t 
help it?” 

“Then we have to look for some one 
to whose discretion we can trust.” 

“ Exactly; and, if you'll allow me to say 
it, Miss Pruyn is at an age and in a 
position where she needs a friend armed 
with discretion rather than authority.” 

“ Well, suppose we were agreed about 
everything—the discretion and all—what 
would you begin by doing?” 

“T shouldn’t begin by doing anything. 
I should try to win your daughter’s con- 
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fidence; and if I couldn’t do that I s} 
go away.” 

“So that in the end it might ha, 
that nothing would be accomplished.” 

“Tt might happen so. I shouldn’t 
pect it. Good hearts are generally 
sitive to good influences; and beneat!] 
shell of manner Miss Pruyn strikes 
as neither more 
little girl.” 

Again he was suspicious of a bid 
favor; but again Diane’s air of al: 
haughty honesty negatived the thoug! 

“Vm glad you see that,” was the 
comment he made. “But,” he ad 
once more taking a step or two tow 
her, “when you had won her conficd 
then you would do the things that I 
gested, wouldn’t you?” 

“T shouldn’t have to. She would pr 
ably do them herself, and a great 
better than you or I.” 

“T don’t see how you ean be sur 
that. If you don’t make her—” 

“When you’ve watered your p 
and kept it in the sunshine you d 
have to make it bloom. It will do + 
of itself.” 

“But all these young men? 
young Wappinger ?—” 

“T should let them alone.” 

“Oh no! Not young Wappinger!” 

“What harm is he doing? I admit 
that the present situation has its fool 
aspects from your point of view 
mine; but I can think of things a gr 
deal worse. At least you know ther 
nothing clandestine going on; and young 


nor less than a 





and t 





people who have the virtue of being open 
have the very first quality of all. If y 
let them alone—or leave them to sym 
pathetic management—you will probably 
find that they will ovtgrow the wh 
thing, as children outgrow an inordina‘ 
love of sweets.” 

There was a brief pause, during which 
he stood looking down at her, a smi! 
something like that of amusement hover 
ing about his lips. 

“ So that, in your judgment,” he beg 
again, “the whole thing resolves its 
into a matter of discretion. But now 
if you'll pardon me for asking anything 
so blunt—how am I to know that you 
would be discreet ?” 

For an instant she lifted her eyes ‘» 
his, as if begging to be spared the reply 
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“ Tf it’s not a fair question—” he began. 

“Tt is a fair question,” she admitted; 
“only it’s one I find difficult to answer. 
If ‘t wasn’t important—urgently impor- 
.nt—that I should obtain work, I should 
prefer not to answer it at all. I must 
tell you that I haven’t always been dis- 
- ve had to learn discretion—by 
itter lessons.” 

“Tm not asking about the past,” he 
broke in, hastily, “ but about the future.” 

“ About the future one cannot say; one 

in only try.” 

“Then suppose we try it?” 

His own words took him by surprise, for 
he had meant to be more cautious; but 
now that they were uttered he was ready 

stand by them. Once more, as it seem- 
ed to him, he eould detect the light of 
relief steal into her expression, but she 
made no response, 

“ Suppose we try it?” he said again. 

“Tt’s for you to decide,” she answered, 
quietly. “ My position places me entirely 
at the disposal of any one who is willing 
to employ me.” 

“So that this is better than nothing,” 
he said, in some disappointment at her 
lack of enthusiasm. 

“T shouldn’t put it in that way,” she 
smiled; “but then I shouldn’t put it in 
any way, until I saw whether or not I 
gave you satisfaction. You must remem- 
ber youre engaging an untried person; 
and, as I’ve told you, I have nothing in 
the way of recommendations.” 

“We will assume that you don’t need 
them.” 

“Tt’s a good deal to assume; but since 
you’re good enough to do it, I can’t help 
being grateful. Is there any particular 
time when you would like me to begin?” 

“Perhaps,” he suggested, drawing up 
a small chair and seating himself nearer 
her, “it would be best to settle the busi- 
ness part of our arrangement first. You 
must tell me frankly if there is any- 
thing in what I propose that you don’t 
find satisfactory.” 

“Tm sure there won’t be,” Diane mur- 
mured, faintly, with a feeling akin to 
shame that any one should be offering to 
pay for such feeble services as hers. She 
was thankful that the winter dusk, creep- 
ing into the room, hid the surging of the 
hot color in her face, as Derek talked of 
sums of money and dates of payment. 
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She did her best to pretend to give him 
her attention, but she gathered nothing 
from what he said. If she had any 
coherent thought at all, it was of the 
greatness, the force, the authority, of one 
who could control her future, and dictate 
her acts, and prescribe her duties, with 
something like the power of a god. In 
times past she would have tried to weave 
her spell around this strong man, in sheer 
wantonness of conquest, as Vivian threw 
her enchantments over Merlin; now she 
was conscious only of a strange willing- 
ness to submit to him, to take his yoke, 
and bow down under it, serving him 
as master. 

She was glad when he ended, leaving 
her free to rise and say his arrangements 
suited her exactly. She had promised to 
join Miss Lucilla Van Tromp and Mrs. 
Eveleth at tea, and perhaps he would 
come with her. 

“No, T’ll run away now,” he said, ac- 
companying her to the docr, “if you'll be 
good enough to make my excuses to 
Lucilla. But one word more! You 
asked me when you had better begin. I 
should say as soon as you ean. As I may 
leave for Rio de Janeiro at any time, 
it would be well for you to be in working 
order before I go.” 

So it was settled, and as she departed 
he opened the door for her and held out 
his hand. But once more the little black 
muff came into play, and Diane walked 
out as she had come in, with no other 
salutation than a dignified inclination of 
the head. 

Derek closed the door behind her and 
stood with his hand on the knob. He 
took the little rebuke like a man. 

“T’m a cad,” he said to himself. “ I’m 
a cad.” 

Returning to his former place on the 
hearth, he remained long, gazing into the 
dying embers, and rehearsing the points 
of the interview in his mind. The gloam- 
ing closed around him, and he took 
pleasure in the fancy that she was still 
sitting there—silent, patient, erect, with 
that pinched look of privation so gal- 
lantly borne. 

“By Jove! she’s a brave one!” he 
murmured, under his breath. “She’s a 
brick. She’s a soldier. She’s a lady. 
She’s the one woman in the world to whom 
T could entrust my child.” 
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Then, as his head sank in meditation, It was the summer. It was the coun- 
he shook himself as though to wake up try. It was a garden. In the long }eq 
from sleep into actual day. the carnations of many colors were | 


“T’ve been dreaming,” he said——“T’ve ing their beauty-drunken heads, 
been dreaming. I must get away. I over them a girl was stooping. Sj, 
must go back to the office. I must get picked one here, one there, in sear 
to work.” that which would suit him best. \ 
But instead of going he threw himself she had found it—deep red, with s 
into one of the deep armchairs. Drop- in the inner petals nearly black 
ping off into a reverie, he conjured up turned to offer it. Bat when she | 
the scene which had long been the fair- at him, he saw it was-—Diane. 
est in his memory. [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Hermit 
BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


ISTEN! O listen! ’Tis the thrush—God bless him! 
How marvellously sweet the song he sings! 
All Nature seems to listen and caress him, 
And Silence even closer folds her wings 
Lest she should miss one faintly throbbing note 
Of high-wrought rapture, from that flutelike throat. 





The warbling world, itself, is hushed about him; 
No bird essays the amebean strain: 

Each knows the soul of Music—full without him— 
Could bear no more, and rivalry were vain. 

So, Daphnis singing in the tamarisk shade, 

All things grew silent, of a sound afraid. 





The aspens by the lake have ceased to shiver, 
As if the very zephyrs held their breath: 

Hearken how, wave on wave, with notes that quiver, 
It rises now—that song of life and death!— 

“O holy! holy!” Was it Heaven that called 

My spirit, by love’s ecstasy enthralled? 
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ISS HERRON sat in her motor 
M and waited while the man took 
in the big hat-box and returned 
her last faney in hats; its flaming 
eathers had not suited her when she 
ried it on at home, and so she had 
brought it baek. It had taken her some 
little time to choose it, it took time to 
take it back, and to destroy time was al- 
ways something. She fingered her string 
of pearls, and wondered idly why a man 
who walked slouchingly along the street 
near the motor swayed in his walk. Was 
he drunk, perhaps? Then, having an 
magination, and keen-sighted eyes as 
ell, she made another diagnosis—sick 
- starving, more likely. She leaned out 
the window, but he was gone—and 
then, if he had not been, one ean hardly 
ill to a strange man in the street and 
offer him food. 

She leaned back and stared absently at 
the crowd. The pressure of many un- 
veiled glanees did not disturb her; she 
vas used to being stared at. When you 
have eyes and hair as black as night, 
-mall delicate features, a skin the color of 
an opal, and wear velvet and sables, you 
should be stared at. She only wondered 
why one woman who lingered longest in 
her step to note her appearance should 
have dyed her hair that particular color, 
it was so hard to dress to. And yet she 
might have wondered why, with her softly 
rounded white chin, and eyes like an un- 
lighted night, no man gave her a gentler 
zlance. She could not have been aware 
how wicked a luxury she seemed to stand 
for, how costly and idle an expense. 

The chauffeur came back, got into the 
machine, and waited for directions. She 
sat silent. Where was she going? She 
lad had an idea when she had left home, 
Not to Luey’s, 
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Lut she had forgotten ‘it. 
not to Marie’s, not to any of the places 
-he usually went to—that at least she 
would not do; she felt her boredom rise 
almost to a seream within her. 
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“ Anywhere,” she threw out between 
those even small teeth of hers, and the 
machine drew smoothly down the avenue. 
He was going to the Park—oh, well, why 
not’—and to the Park they went, un- 
accustomed route though it was, for peo 
ple did not drive in the Park nowadays; 
it was dowdy to ride in the Park—oh, 
well, again, why not?—and Miss Herron 
leaned back and stared out of her window. 

She wanted one thing in the world 
one thing only. For two weeks she had 
dined out, supped out, gone to the play, 
the opera, talked and danced and dressed, 
and through it all she had wanted 
one thing, even a glimpse of which 
she had been denied! One man in a city- 
ful of men, and never to lay eyes on 
him! Never to hear his name, and end- 
less other names bellowed in your ears; 
never to hear his voice, and endless other 
men talking to you, dining with you, 
making love to you. 

All the autumn and winter she had 
seen him every day or two at the play, 
sitting by some man at the opera, dining 
next her at various houses, and until 
these last horrible blank weeks she had 
seen him every day for one whole week. 
Was he sick, she wondered, and felt a 
stab at the thought; and always they 
were sliding through the icy landseape 
of the Park. 

“Go back to Manaud’s,” she said, and 
in some curious way felt comforted as 
the car sped back into the city. She 
might see him here; in the Park, never. 

They traversed block after block and 
reached the crowded bustling thorough- 
fare where business, pleasure, folly, and 
sordid life mingle in a throng. The 
machine moved slowly, held back by the 
traffic; it stopped under the imposing 
order of an official, then moved on again, 
stopped, and so took its way slowly along 
close to the sidewalk. 

It was the hour before twilight, but 
the lamps were lit; a faint radiance in 
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the sky showed that somewhere the sun 
was setting; there was a sparkle in the 
frosty air, and suddenly Miss Herron 
saw the object of her unswerving thoughts 
walking slowly through the crowd, not 
many feet away from her. She leaned 
forward; the name died on her lips; she 
leaned back. 

He fair man of considerable 
height, slight of build, with the angles 
of a frame below weight. His smooth- 
shaven, well-cut were savagely 
defined by care, by something not far 
from want. As Miss Herron had read 
another case correctly that afternoon, she 
read this. He did not need bread, but 
perhaps wine; he did not lack a roof, but 
more sunshine in the room in which he 
lived,—and yet all work and no play had 
certainly not made this Jack a dull boy. 

He watched the crowd with interest, 
greeted a man or two, and for a space 
of precious time was right within her 
hail and never knew it; and then, as 
she nerved herself and approached the 


was a 


features 


window—then he crossed the street and 
was gone. 

Gone—gone for another two weeks 
perhaps, another fourteen days, each 


one heavy to lift and force through its 
paces; another fourteen nights of empty 


pleasure-seeking — oh, my Miss 


soul! 
Herron spoke. 

“ Get out of the crowd!” she said; her 
voice sounded flat and hoarse—sh« 
suffering. Those people who watched 
her from the sidewalk had a kind of 
used interest in the darkness under 
the hurt curve of her 
mouth; she felt their eyes suddenly, 
hated them. 

“Turn into the first cross-street,” 
added, and wheeling about, unencum- 
bered by opposing vehicles, they took 
their smooth, rapid way. It was a long, 
expressionless street into which they had 
passed, and as they approached an avenue 
of traffic the car slowed, waiting-her com- 
mand; she gave none. They went on 
through another stretch of unmeaning 
houses, growing more dejected in their 
featureless uniformity; then another 
avenue, another street, and now they 
were frankly in the part of the town 
where poorer people lived. This was the 
quarter of the poor who have only be- 
come so by a downfall, who can hardly 


was 


un- 
her 
red 
and 


big 


eyes, 


she 
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believe in their own failure; the p 
who are still fighting for their own 
tility, who would still 
neighbors, whatever harsh 
told themselves. 
Here, among others, she saw appr 
ing 


deceive 

truths 
may have 
a row of houses with iron bale 


houses of another day when the; 


been well thought of, but which 
bore the stigma of defeat upon 


and her eyes 


329 


read a number, 327 
329 East L 
ston Street; this was the place. 

rs Stop 


other, he lived in 


!” she said. 

The machine stopped. 

that ther 
no one to notice the urusual sight 
motor on 


The street was so quiet 
its broken pavement. Sh 
looking at the house. It was dark. 
she realized that he mus 
could I 


of the things she wanted to 
| 


suddenly 
still safely at a distance; sh« 
some 
more than anything else in life. 

She got out and mounted the tw p 
steps and laid her hand upon th 
then, turning, felt the incongruity 


she walked to the littl 


possessions ; 





gate again. 
“Go home,” she said. “TI 
you till this evening at eight.” 
The machine 
again in the 


won't 


backed, turned, ba 








narrow street, and gl 
smoothly out of sight, and she st ; 
alone on the door-step. 
She rang the bell and waited. S ; 


moments passed before the door ope! 
looking at the old woman in the d 
way, she could picture the heavy step 1 
had brought her slowly to the threshol: 

“Mr. Quiney’s room,” she said, ¢ 
posedly, with the abruptness of her cl 
and kind. “I will wait for him—wh 
is it?” 

The old woman blinked, hesitated: 
the sables, perhaps the manner even m 
carried the day. “Up two flights to 
back; the key is under the mat,” she sa 
and watched the wonderful figure sw: 
its draperies up the staircase with a ki 
of tired speculation in her eyes. 

Miss Herron mounted two flights, a: 
in the small landing there 
two doors—one in front and one 
back. Stooping, she found the key, a1 
opened the back door, and, going i: 
closed it behind her, and leaned her ba: 
against it, breathless. 
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It was some moments before she re- 
ered herself. Then she saw that 
thing was just as she had known 
ld be—fatally as she had known 
ild be. It was cramped, ill-lit, ill- 
shed. with a few books on a shelf, 
clothes piled on two chairs, a table 
me papers—and nowhere warmth 

rht, nowhere ease. 

she sank down on a chair by the table, 

y one free in the room, and rest- 
er arms on the table she covered 
face. She forgot time, forgot every- 
¢ but that he should live like this 
she never be able to tell him.» She 
. conception of friendship between 
and women. Who about her prac- 
such an obsolete relation? She un- 
tood love-making or bargaining, that 
what she was familiar with. She 
over their meetings, trying to piece 

. belief that he might cross the river 
onvention that lay between her money 
his poverty, and knew by instinct 
the only ford he would travel by 

ild be his own passion. She fell into 

reverie so deep that she heard nothing 

til the door opened and Quincey stood 
the doorway. 

He stood a moment looking at her, and 
en came quickly forward. 

‘Are you ill?” he said. “Has any- 
ing happened? The old madwoman 

mbled something, but I could not guess 

it had happened.” 

She had risen; they stood quite near 
ach other, and even in the twilight there 
vas no escape. 

“Tt is nothing,” she said, and drew in 

r breath, “I—I—I wanted to know 
how you lived.” Her eool, callous voice, 
er unveiled eyes, played her a cruel 

ck; they expressed nothing but ar- 
rogant curiosity, and he believed her. 
[t was possibly superb to look like that 

nd be like that, but it was something 
se, too, and for the moment he hated 
er. He stared, he hardened, he petrified. 

“Tt is a remarkable age in which we 
ve that makes a woman like you,” he 
said. “Have you satisfied your curios- 
ty? May we go?” 

She did not answer him; she bowed her 
head, and, moving swiftly past him, went 
down the stairs, and, reaching the lower 
hall, opened the door and found herself 
in the blessed outer air. She stumbled 
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on the low step near the little iron gate, 
and might have fallen but that Quincy 
caught her arm and steadied her. They 
came to a stop on the sidewalk and faced 
each other. 

The lamps glittered through a won- 
derful blue twilight; they could see each 
other’s faces with distinctness; but the 
lights and shadews had a different value 
from those at midday, and facing her 
proud outlines in their luxurious wrap- 
pings, he blazed again. 

‘If your machine is round the cor- 
ner,” he said, “I'll go for it and put you 
in.” His voice could not have expressed 
a more biting contempt, and Miss Her- 
ron felt her blood surge within her. 

“No,” she answered, “it isn’t here. 
Pil £0 home in a car, 
or walk—I don’t need you—thanks.” The 
last drawl gave her courage, and she met 


I sent it away. 


his eyes with her own shining like some 
wonderful hard jewels set amid opals, 
then turned away. 

Quincy felt her glance like a challenge. 
“By no means,” he said. “I prefer to 
escort you as far as the gates of your own 
world, at least,” and he walked beside her. 

She moved swiftly in her slippered 
feet, her velvet cloak barely held out of 
the mire in which they walked, and as 
they moved in silence along block after 
block, he saw her slender satin toes plant 
themselves firmly in the snow and mud, 
and felt a pang—half pleasure and half 
pain. His gaze moved upward to her 
set profile under the waving plumes of 
her hat, her soft chin resting on the fur. 
Something indefinable in her expression 
struck him in a light he had never seen 
before, and on the impulse he 
his steps. 

” Why did you do this?” he said. 

They were on a great avenue of the 
city. She faced him; her eyes seemed 
to smite his cheek with their light. 

“Tt’s a little late for merey, don’t you 
think?” said Miss Herron, and quite 
suddenly she made a swift movement 
forward, stepped on a crowded car be- 
fore them, and disappeared amid the 
erush. An instant and she was a block 
away from him, and Quincy, turning 
slowly, walked back to his room. 


slowed 


It was a week since Miss Herron had 
motored to Livingston Street, and she had 
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passed seven impossible days and seven 
unspeakable nights. She often slept only 
five hours in a night, but now it seemed 
to her that she hardly slept at all—and 
she showed it. Her pallor had less iri- 
descent beauty, her eyes had dark lines 
under their blackness; but the man her 
mother wanted her to marry had asked 
her for every cotillion they had been to, 
had buried her in flowers: and Mrs. Her- 
ron was already choosing the diamonds 
she intended to give her daughter on her 
wedding-day. 

It was a stormy afternoon, and the 
hurrying snowflakes had piled a mass of 
white on the window-ledges, when Miss 
Herron sat in the small drawing-room 
by the fire and, shivering a little, drank 
her tea. 

The room was a cheerful one, a note 
of warm green throughout, lighted by a 
blazing fire, and on a table behind her 
stood some of Raynor’s roses—gorgeous 
Jacqueminot blazing like the fire. On a 
stand near the tea table stood a jar hold- 
ing six great rose-trees, with their deep 
pink crowns exhaling a wonderful odor, 
and Raynor himself sat opposite her 
across the fireplace, and, balancing his 
teacup on the slender arm of his chair, 
brought out the abrupt sentences in 
which the set of people in which they 
moved expressed themselves. 

Mrs. Herron would have felt the psy- 
chic moment to be near, but Miss Her- 
ron, far away in her mist of wearied 
conjecture and reiterated surmise, hard- 
ly heard what he said. 

It is wonderful, thought Raynor, to 
meet a woman who does not evidence 
the slightest interest in the trembling 
in the balance of twenty million; and 
it was so wonderful that he prepared 
to speak. 

“Miss Val,” he began—games of polo 
had brought them to that; she did not 
even look up from the cup she was filling 
—“Miss Val, you are unlike any other 
woman I know—do you know it?” 

Here was something out of the com- 
mon—Raynor growing analytical. She 
did look up and stared at him. 

“Am I?” she said. “No, you are 
wrong; I’m just like the rest of them. 
Only once—onee—” She stopped. 

“ Once—onee,” repeated Raynor, gen- 
tly. “Go on.” 
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She leaned back and dee} 
breath. “ How absurd I am,” she s: 
“to take you seriously for a mome: 
I thought you meant something. Y 
didn’t, of course; no one ever means a 
thing. How absurd I am!” 

Raynor was coarse, crude, and not 
good man; but he had 
and he was not dull. 


drew a 


some instin 
Besides, he 

enough of a sportsman to enjoy stalk 
game instead of having it driven up 
his gun-barrel. 

“Are you absurd?” he returned. “T] 
I must be also. I was quite serio 
never You are different fr 
other women—and tell me what o 
happened; I want to know.” 

She still stared at him, and, wand 
ing in the labyrinth of her misery, w 
tempted. He would not understand, a 
he was, somehow, sympathetic—sympa 
thetic without the pitfall that lay in tl 
sympathy of most of the women s| 
knew. She forgot that he perhaps want 
ed to marry her, that every woman of he: 
acquaintance wanted to marry him; sh 
forgot everything but the desire to utter 
some few words that bore some relation 
to her thoughts, to break the silence 
which she lived, and she spoke. 

“Once,” she 
had a vision.” 


more so, 


said, slowly,—* once | 
She hesitated, met Ray 
nor’s studying, wondering, absorbed eyes, 
and stopped short, and he put out his 
hand with a gesture of encouragement. 

“Please go on,” he said. “ You had 
a vision—I think I am having one my) 
self. Please go on.” But she had re 
covered her bearings as suddenly as sli 
had lost them. 

“My dear M. H.,” she returned, which 
was his familiar name in the hunt to 
which they belonged, “what an ang 
you are! and to reward you for listening 
to my sibylline utterance I will do what 
I have not done before—begin thanking 
you for the roses. First for the whit 
ones, and then for the red, and then for 
my beautiful American Beauties. The) 
are heavenly; but on what principle d 
you choose flowers? Why white? If 
white, why then red? Once red, why 
not always red? Answer me, Sir Ban 
neret of the tricolor!” 

She was laughing at him openly, but 
dazzlingly too, leaning toward him over 
the tray, her eyes shining, her pale skin 
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nted with a faint flush, her red lips 

ghing. Raynor did not like to be 

ghed at, as a rule, but he did not 
re now: he was in for something big 

‘t was worth while, this contract; he 
ould leave it to no smaller man. 

He got up and brought his chair 
sithin a foot of hers, and sitting in it, 
yas close beside her. 

“ Aren’t you the most ungrateful wom- 
n in the world,” he said, “and the 
most lively? Abuse my roses, if you 
ke— why not?—but marry me, Val, 
won't you ” 

There was an instant in which they 
oked at each other, and then the door 
spened and Raynor pushed back his chair 
inanswered, with a good-natured curse 
below his breath. He would get his an- 
swer later—the moment was too delight- 
ful not to feei that even delay had its 
charms; and it only meant delay, of 
course—he knew his world. 

“Mr. Quincey, madam,” said Dance, the 
butler, and across the slippery parquet 
floor Quiney advanced. 

“How’dydo?” said Miss Herron. 
“Won’t you pull up to the fire? It’s 
cold out, isn’t it? Dance, get some 
muffins.” 

Quincey came forward and disposed his 
slender form in its shabby clothes com- 
posedly before the flames. 

“ Muffins!” he said. “ Heavenly sound! 
How’dydo, Raynor?” They nodded. “I 
hope you have forgotten, Miss Herron, 
how I behaved once before; there are 
some things one should do only once, 
and yet—” 

Miss Herron smiled. “I remember 
perfectly,” she returned, “but you won’t 
be able to, for Mr. Raynor likes muffins 
as much as you do, and Dance only brings 
three at a time; it is his rule.” She 
laughed, and each man scored it to his 
own account. 

Raynor tilted back his chair dexterous- 
ly; only long practice could enable any 
one to do it on that floor, and he stared 
at the neweomer idly while he listened to 
his sallies and sword-play with his 
hostess. 

Clever chap, he decided. .He had seen 
him several times before; queer clothes— 
awful tailor—and he worked in some 

chemical shop or other. What was he 
doing up-town at this hour—four-thirty ? 
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he thought all poor chaps worked late 
er were shirkers—he didn’t look like a 
shirker; and then he looked at Miss Her- 
ron and forgot everything but how well 
she would wear her diamonds; and just 
then he caught up again with their talk. 
It was still light, of anything and noth- 
ing, but his ear caught this from Quincy: 

“No, I’ve not been anywhere this week, 
or for three weeks past, for that matter. 
But this week, besides some work at the 
laboratory, I’ve had a problem of my own 
l’ve been stewing over, and I think—I 
think I am on the -right track.” 

Something in Miss Herron’s face, 
which Raynor was watching while Quincy 
spoke made him set value on Quincy’s 
words. 

“ Making a discovery of your own, are 
you?” he observed, good-naturedly. “ Get 
a patent, then, or you will be robbed 
most unmercifully; and be secret as the 
grave.” 

Quincey shook his head. “It won’t 
need a patent,” he answered, with a 
faint smile. “I sha’n’t mind the world 
knowing if I work it out; if I don’t— 
well, then there will only be myself to 
suffer. But I had an inspiration the 
other night, and perhaps—perhaps—” 

He stopped; his eyes were fixed on Miss 
Herron, who was looking at the fire; 
and Raynor, still watching her, wondered 
why she seemed to flush a little. Was it 
a belated tribute to his question of a 
while ago? And then Dance came in 
with the muffins, and when Raynor had 
eaten one it seemed to be expected in 
some way that he should go—it was in 
the air; and being only in the air, he 
obeyed the pressure of the weighted at- 
mosphere, and before he knew what he 
had done he got up, and standing by 
the big jar of American Beauties, looked 
down at Miss Herron. 

“See you later,” he said, “at the 
Robarts’s; you promised me the cotillion, 
you know, and—” he hesitated; he in- 
tended to refer to what had happened be- 
tween them, but he did not warit to let 
Quincy in, naturally. 

“ Exactly,” said Miss Herron, with a 
brilliant smile; “it’s only a breathing- 
space between runs, isn’t it? See you 
at twelve,” she nodded to him, and he 
was dismissed, and with a barely visible 
salutation to Quincey, he carried his sleek 
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head and creaseless frock coat out of 
their sight. 

There was a silence, broken by the 
crackling of the fire; only the roses 
scented the air so poignantly that Quincy 
spoke. 

“Those wonderful flowers!” he said. 
“They pour out such a perfume that it 
is like a sound on the air, isn’t it? Like 
the faint tinkle of a bell.” 

Miss Herron, who sat with her hand- 
kerchief in her hands, twisting it merci- 
lessly under cover of the tea tray, looked 
across at him. 

“Tt is rather like that,” she answered, 
only I never thought of it before; or 
if I felt it, expression is not my strong 
point—nor that of the people I live 
among; they have some feelings, no 


“ 


thoughts, and few words.” 
“You are severe,” he returned, “ and 
I have been counting on finding you in 


a softened mood. I read in the morn- 
ing’s paper that you had bewildered a 
duke and enslaved a prince at the For- 
resters’ last night—you should be gentle 
with a mere commoner.” 

“You are pleased to be ironical,” she 
answered, slowly. “ Please don’t be. I’m 
not worth your steel. I’ve only a limited 
sporting vocabulary with which to meet 
your refinements; subtlety I have none. 
Who has, in this barbarous world where 
everything is reduced to what it costs? 
I know a féw plain wants, and those 
are keen. I feel hunger, cold, and thirst; 
just now I feel them all three, so do not 
be hard upon me.” 

Quincy clasped his hands between his 
knees and leaned toward her. 

“You feel those things,” he murmur- 
ed; “and the duke, the prince, and Ray- 
nor—will they not feed and warm and 
refresh you?” 

“Mr. Raynor would give a woman 
diamonds if he loved her. I want bread, 
not stones.” She rose as she spoke, and 
pushing aside the tea-table, she dropped 
on her knees before the fire, and tossing 
on two birch sticks, knelt there to watch 
them blaze. It was a more natural hu- 
man setting than he had ever had for 
her, and it moved him to his depths. He 
sat still, his clear light-blue eyes fixed 
on her. 

“T did not know,” he said, “that you 
could put a stick on the fire—I thought 


Dance always did it—and it wy 
my ideas.” 

She knelt before the blaze, her 
deepening a little from the heat. 
light searlet dress was rather li! 
flame, too, and wrapped her slender fi 
to the throat with its soft cloud of ch 
fire, and out of it her black hair ec 
ip into the knot on top of her head 

“Tow you insult me!” she said 
her low voice, with its clear-cut, al 
foreign exactness of accent, that 
Herron had acquired for her with 
aid of a string of French govern 
‘How you like to insult me! My sp 
ing world has one fine principle—‘ d 
hit a man when he’s down.’ ” 

She turned and met his eyes. Qi 
leaned toward her; his clean-shaven 
quivered a little. “ Are you down?” 
said. “How can one be down, 
princes, dukes, and millionaires to 
into the arms of!” 

Their eyes had not separated. M 
Herron’s Tip curled. 

“T had forgotten,” she said. 
course I have everything I am fit to 
preciate; that is what you mean, isn’t 
And the better, deeper, truer things 
should I not do without them—I who 
doubt am not worthy to have them?” 

Quincy got up and took a few st 
about the room, coming to a standst 
by the roses; he leaned over them 
drew in a deep breath of their scent. 

“T want to make a bargain with yo 
he said, slowly. “I want to tell y 
something about myself, and, in rewa: 
for my confession, I want you to answ 
one question which I will ask you—w 
you agree?” 

To have thrown at your feet t! 
treasure you despaired of even seeing 
an experience which makes impossib 
nights and unspeakable days shine wit 
a kind of retroactive glory. To lie 
the ground in your spirit before a clos 
door, which you believe will never b 
opened, and, watching it, to see it tur 
upon its hinges, and to erawl into th 
fire-lit room within, turns your bitter 
vigil into a mere preparation. Mis 
Herron turned her delicate profile t 
him, flushed with the firelight. 

“Will you agree?” questioned Quincy, 
eagerly, and accepted her little nod a 
acquiescence. 
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MORE PRECIOUS 


‘Well, then,” he began, “we have 
-ed of many things, but little of our- 
es in any serious way. I have told 
that heliotrope is my favorite flower; 
| want my garden when I have one; 

| like to ride, and don’t care for 
ts: what I think of the English con- 
of Irish affairs; what I think of 
Catholics in France—and much more, 
which is to the point, too; but 
manner of man I am, you hardly 
ss. Frankly, I am a bitterly ambi- 
s man. I have worked, slept, eaten, 
| drunk all in an atmosphere colored 
ne desire—to add to the sum of hu- 
knowledge. I was born with this 
ving; it has pursued me through 
th, upheld me in manhood, and, by 
wing aside every other object, I have 
a reasonable hope shine always be- 
me that I would succeed. I have 
cated thirty-four years, then, to one 
I am poorer than when I began, 

m unknown in the world in which my 
hers lived, I am unsought, an ill- 
sed, ill-fed workman; but I have had 
hand on the elements of things, and 
this winter’s end I trusted to accom- 
h my purpose. Now comes the hitch 
he usual hitch, you will say. I met a 
man; I thought a little about her— 
a little at first, but it bothered me 
my work; then I thought more about 

r; she beeame entangled in the meshes 

my imagination, and I could not get 

‘out. My work suffered, suffered hor- 

and I suffered with it; for, as I 
you, I love it better than anything 
the world. Three weeks ago I de- 
led to go to no place where I might 
et this woman, and I held to it; it 

s not easy. One week ago I came 

me to find her sitting in my room. 
he said she had come from curiosity; 

e wanted to see how I lived, and bar- 

rous, ruthless as it sounded, it was 

ssible in one who had lived with the 
people among whom she lived. I ac- 
‘epted the explanation, and I-hated her 
and we parted.” 

Quiney came to a standstill, his eyes 
n the profile turned to him, watch- 
ing the quiver of the dark lashes on 
her cheek, 

“T walked back to my room,” he went 
on, “and all that night, accepting the 
explanation she had given me, I—hated 


THAN RUBIES. 


her, and the next day was a dies non, and 
the next night, sitting at my table, with 
my dull head in my chilled hands—for 
it is cold sometimes without a fire,—I had 
an inspiration — I doubted her explana 
tion—and I loved her.” 

The girl at the fire stirred, put up her 
hand to smooth her hair, and left it 
there to shade her cheek. 

“T thought,” Quiney proceeded with 
passion, “that she had come moved by 
interest and perhaps tenderness, had 
wanted to know, really to know, some 
thing of my life, and I loved her for it. 
The pillars that had upheld my resist- 
ance to my feeling for her had been 
grounded in the belief that she prol 
could care for no man—and here was a 


val ly 


hope that she had the beginning of a 
feeling perhaps even for myself. I ”’—he 
spoke slowly—*I fought with this hope; 
I demolished it many times, but it built 
itself up again, and remained in spit 
of every effort, a magic casement through 
which | looked into another world.” 

There was silence in the warm scented 
room. The girl’s eyes travelled up th 
threadbare seam of Quiney’s coat sleeve 
as it shone in the firelight, until her eyes 
reached his face, but at the moment he 
had turned it to the outer room with a 
discouraged gesture. 

“ Ah,” he went on, “no doubt I looked 
into that world for the last time before 
I came here; no doubt it is all a confu- 
sion of my overworked brain—you will 
tell me so now—gently, no doubt, for I 
feel I was right in that, at any rate, you 
have something in you that can be ten- 
der, only—only—it is not meant for me 
—it has been a delusion, my casement, 
and closes in my face—that is my ques 
tion—tell me the truth.” 

Miss Herron faced him. She saw lis 
tall figure, his lean countenance, his ar- 
dent, inspired eyes, his curled lips that 
alone spoke of a love of beauty in his 
ascetic face, and by the flame that shot 
through her she lighted an inner torch 
for which she had been groping these 
weeks past—life as an opportunity—life 
as a passion—life as a battle—life known 
to God. She put out her slender, strong 
fingers and touched his sleeve. 

“You will let me look through it, too, 
sometimes,” she said, and Quincy saw 
the light of the torch in her eyes. 














Some New American Painters in Paris 


BY CHARLE: 


URING my visit to Paris 
| was particularly interested in 
the work of some of our younger 

artists whose names have crept into the 
open since the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
On that occasion none of those whom I 
have in mind were represented, but subse- 
quently, at the St. Louis Exposition and 
in our annual exhibitions, especially those 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, the pictures of one or another of 
them have attracted some attention. It is 
on this account, and not because they have 
any traits in common which give them 
the distinction of a group, that I here 
bring together four of them: Robert Mae 
Cameron, Henry Salem Hubbell, Fred- 
erick Karl Frieseke, and Jean Mac Lane 
Johansen. The only ties which in any 
way unite them are negative ones; on 
the one hand, though following the tradi- 


recent 


tions of French painting, they show no 


trace of the latest influences that are 
affecting the younger generation of Amer- 
ican students in Paris; and on the other, 
they are prolonging their stay in Paris, 
although their student days, in the strict 
sense of the term, are concluded. 

There is a tendency at home to regard 
those who do this as holding aloof from 
the real progress of art in America. In- 
stead of pushing toward the van, they 
seem to be sulking in the rear, or hover- 
ing on the outskirts of the advance; 
guerrillas, selfishly interested in them- 
selves, rather than fighters in a common 
cause. While this charge may not be 
alleged openly, it has formulated itself 
more or less clearly in the minds of a 
good many. Well, apropos of this delay 
in returning to America, I have before 
me a letter from one of the painters whom 
I am considering, in which, among other 
things, the writer says: “I feel the rest- 
less state of an American painter living 
in a foreign land; I sincerely hope to re- 
turn soon to New York and join that force 
of American artists that are doing so 


Ss 


H. CAFFIN 
much to build up a national art. \ 
will notice by the unsettled and var 
subjects of my art that I have not 
‘arrived,’ and that I must trust to 
in my own land the 
for work.” 

Now this seems to 


better inspirati 


me to give a 
to the reasons that keep many Ameri 
painters from speedily returning ho. 
They delay their return until they h: 
“arrived.” And this not in the ordi: 
sense of having obtained some offic 
recognition; for such the writer in qu 
tion has received. The “arrival” aimed 
at is not from the outside, but the 
side; it has to do with the individ 
own attitude of mind towards art. H 
or she has not yet arrived at a cl 
realization of himself or herself. TT! 
period of experimentation is not yet co1 
pleted; they find themselves still unc 
tain as to motive, still undecided as 
technique. Their very object in goi 
abroad was to awaken their minds t 
variety of impressions. This they ] 
succeeded in doing, but are not vet 
sured that they have attained th« 
sultant process of assimilating thx 
pressions. It is this, I am sure, 
makes many a young painter, after 
days of actual studentship are complet 
hesitate to return home. Before doing 
so he wishes to be sure of himself. 
Whether the environment of his « 
country would not tend to precipita' 
the impressions that his mind h 
in solution, and the perspective of d 
tance would not selp him to view 
impressions in more accurate relation 
his own personality, are questions whi 
may readily occur to us, but must 
answered by himself. In some cases, 
doubt, it has to be decided by the con 
tion of his pocketbook. He dares 1 
undertake the risk of what may be 
him a beginning all over again in 
environment that for a time, at leas 
will be not only new, but so different 
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one too that, unless he is pretty sure of compared with a habit of conven 
himself, may check, at any rate for a that distinguishes Paris. Whil 


while, his development. For at home in artistic atmosphere as we have cor 





art matters there is a tendency to get into into convention, that of Paris is 
a rut and stay there. and quick with ideas, which const 

In Paris, on the contrary, there is con- encourage the artist to view his a 
tinually a ferment of ideas. Much of it ation to abstract principles, and 
may be yeasty, some of it unwholesome; everlastingly as a concrete manifest 


but even over here the mental condition of his facility in covering so many 


affecting art is not always congenial to of canvas agreeably with paint. § 


a sensitive stomach, while in Paris, no for one, have full sympathy with 
less than elsewhere, the sturdy digestion young painter as he finds the needk 
can assimilate its food without any ulti- his purpose hesitating between thx 
mate harm. Meanwhile, no one of artistic poles of his desire to return hom 
sensibility can visit Paris even for a_ his desire not to do so until he feels 
short time, much less prolong his stay of himself. 

there, without being conscious that the I was specially drawn to the wor 
mental atmosphere is alert with sugges- the four whom I have selected for 
tions. That you need accept all or any sketch by their pictures in the late S 
of these is not the point. The benefit to Robert Mac Cameron, Jean Mac | 
yourself is in being compelled to find Johansen, and Henry S. Hubbell 
reasons for accepting or rejecting them; represented in the old Salon, and F: 
in having your mind stimulated, it may erick K. Frieseke in the new, of wl 
be even for a time disconcerted, by con- he is an Associate Member. 

tact with other minds, stirred by the Mac Cameron’s contribution bore 
prevalence of ideas to reconsider your title, “ A Group of Friends,” which, h 
own. For it is the activity of ideas, as ever, he has sinee changed to 
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PORTRAIT OF THE MISSES EMERSON—JEAN MACLANE JOHANSEN 


wood.” For the bond between the two 
men and the woman in this picture is 
i common enslavement to absinthe. They 
are seated round a table in a dim-lighted 
afé, each wrapped in stupor. One of 
the men is white-haired, with a pale 
maciated face and a hanging jaw that 
proclaims the emptiness of the brain. 
The other, fat and bloated, stares stolid- 
y before him. Their companion, searce- 

more than a girl, has a face naturally 
omely, but ravaged with premature de- 
ay, while her figure is slovenly and sunk 
n apathy. In place of the unity of feel- 


ing which one looks for in a picture, 


there is here a unity of non-feeling, a 
oncerted vacuity of expression, poignant- 
ly terrible. Yet, despite the drear horror 


of its theme, the canvas has esthetic 
beauty, for the blacks and browns of the 
costumes, sparsely illuminated with slug- 
gish light, and the white table with its 
accentuated notes of pale-green and am 
ber liquor in the glasses, form a color 
scheme which is rich and luminous. 
Several other subjects of café life and 
of life behind the scenes of the Opéra 
have occupied Mac Cameron’s brush; and, 
while they have not the melodramatic 
intensity of “ Wormwood,” they brim 
with actuality. ‘They suggest, in fact, 
t« the way in which the foreign 
envirenment may, and undoubtedly cloes, 
help the American student. It stimuiates 
him with the novelty of appearances 
and also with the invitation to regard 





























THe Last SUPPER 


that 
finds 
subjects for study; but, which is perhaps 


them impersonally. It is not only 


in whatever direction he turns he 
more important, he is detached from them 
by both sentiment and association, and 
that 
sonal attitude of the painter who is intent 


consequently can maintain imper- 
first and finally upon the pictorial prob- 
that 
word, he is continually encouraged to 
study the facts of life at first hand, and 
at the from the 
point of view, rather than from that of 
the sentimentalist or anecdotist. 

Does 


responding opportunity ¢ I 


lems the subject involves. In a 


same time painter’s 


offer cor- 
the 
Life every- 


the home environment 
suppose 
fairest answer is yes and no. 
where unquestionably presents unfailing 
opportunities of study to a painter gifted 
with the truly seeing eye; on the other 
hand, in the subject drawn from the home 
environment, not only the painter himself 
but also the public to whom he appeals 
will be less readily capable of viewing the 
On both sides there 
will be a parti pris, the product of senti- 


subject impersonally. 


ment and association, which tends to re- 
move the subject from the range of the 
purely pictorial and to confuse it with 
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Mac CAMERON 


ethical or anecdotal considerations. \ 


a matter of fact, the chief example 

actuality of subject in painting in Amer 
ica is to be found in illustrations; when 
the very necessity of contributing to tl 
life eliy 
the individuality of the painter, and i: 
terferes 


author’s story and his view of 


with his own 


the 


personally im 
personal study of facts of life at 
first hand. 

A year ago Mac Cameron painted “Th: 
Last Supper.” 


ligent effort to reproduce not only the dra 


It is a reverent and intel 


matic suggestion of the scene, but also its 
spiritual purport. In pursuance of th 
former, the artist has deviated from the 
usual arrangement of placing the Saviour 
in the centre, thus imposing upon hims 

the technical problem of still maintair 

ing the prominence of the Sacred Perso 
while creating a balance between th 
two unequal groups of, respectively, thre: 
By the distributior 
of the light, so as to regulate the accents 


and nine apostles. 





in the picture, he has successfully solv: 
Whether h 


has been equally successful in suggesting 


his problem of composition. 


the spiritual significance must be decided | 


If I dou! 


by each spectator for himself. 
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it is to say no more than that Mae 
»meron, so far as I am concerned, has 
ed in company with very nearly all 
dern artists of sacred subjects, and 
r the same reason; that, to my think- 
the modern mind is too far away 

m the need of receiving spiritual im- 
ressions through pictures to be able to 
cept them as adequate interpretations. 
he simple words of the Scriptures and, 
maybe, the associations of experience are 
infinitely more poignant and suggestive 


than a presentation to the eye can be. 


However this may be, the fact of ap- 


nroaching a subject so serious, and of 
rendering it with so sincere a purpose 
of subordinating its obvious dramatic 
possibilities to the higher significance of 
the theme, is proof, I think, that Mac 
Cameron is not satisfied to be merely 
. clever and ingenious painter, but feels 
that his art should be one of interpreta- 
ion—first and foremost an _ interpreta- 
tion of abstract wsthetic qualities, and 
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scarcely less so of mental and spiritual 
impressions. He has painted also many 
portraits; but his true méfier, in my 
opinion, is rather to be found in subjects 
that more directly involve an imaginative 
interpretation of phases of character or 
facts of life. 

Mac Cameron studied painting under 
William M. Chase, and then entered the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts under Géréme. 
After the latter’s death he received 
criticisms from Raphael Collin, who was 
also the teacher of another subject of 
this sketech—Henry Salem Hubbell. 

Hubbell began his studies at the 
Chicago Art Institute, as did also 
Frieseke and Jean Mac Lane Johansen. 
His original training was in illustration, 
and he was still practising this branch 
when he reached Paris in 1898. It was 
not until two years later that he entered 
upon the study of painting proper, work 
ing first of all with Collin, and then 
visiting Spain, where he studied Velas- 




















LaDY ON A GOLD COUCH 


~FREDERICK KARL FRIESEKE 
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quez and made copies of some of the completely fulfilled, I am _ inelined 
Spaniard’s works. In this year’s Salon doubt. Is the suggestion of the man 
he was represented by two canvases solid stolidity so fully realized as a fir 
‘Caprice ” and “ Autumn Leaves.” Each glance at the picture may suggest? | 
these compositions presents a decora- would be impossible for a model of tl 
ive pattern of forms and spaces and a shape and amplitude not to convey sor 
color scheme that is choice and reserved. impression of bulk and weight; and th 
They offer a marked contrast in the merest indications of the figure wou 
way of motive to his picture of a Paris suffice to create the suggestion. But h: 
cocher that is owned by the Union League Hubbell followed up this unavoidab 
Club of Philadelphia. Here it is the impression and enforced it? Had | 

very pronounced character of the subject himself such a lively comprehension 
which attracted him—the shiny water- the character and significance of tl 
mass of avoirdup 


as to excite in our 








selves that vivid ta 


a re nn — 


tile sense which th« 
actual or imagine: 
handling of so mass 
ive a figure wou 


arouse ¢ 


Even her 


he seems to hav 
been more attracted 
by the pattern of 
the surfaces than by; 
the bulk and solidity) 
of these protuberant 
planes and their 
structural formatior 

In fact, a certai 





sacrifice of construc- 
tive quality to th 
patterning of sur 
faces I find through 
out this painter’s 
work. It is a tenden 
ey that every artist 
who turns from il- 
lustration to painting 








may have to encoun 
ter. For the motive 
of modern _ illustra- 
tion, whether of book 








or magazine, is_ to 








combine with the 
THe YELLOW TuULIP—FREDERICK KARL FRIESEKE story-telling quality 

a decorative compt 

sition for the pag 

proof hat overtopping a rubicund face And it is a good one; but may, and mor 
that has been swollen and hardened with often than not does, involve a slurring 
all kinds of weather; a short neck dis- over of the real problems of drawing 
appearing into the breadth of shoulders; The rendering of the significance of 
the barrel-like stomach encased in a form as form is slighted in fav 
scarlet waisteoat. These are all assertive of securing a handsome silhouette « 
features that vigorously arrest attention, masses and arabesque of lines. It ma 
and are rendered with vigor of inten- be said that in a composition so daint 
tion. Whether the intention has been as “Caprice.” there is no need to be mad 
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ied t 


mseious of decision of drawing. Cer- atmosphere of correspondence. In 
man 


one 
inly it should not be obtruded into case, that of a “Lady on a Gold Couch,” 
tice; but just as certainly there should he has enlarged this harmony between 


no suggestion of tameness or timidity the figure and its surroundings to life 


a firs 


| the handling. Be the motive as airy size. To my thinking, it is a mistake: 


id unsubstantial as gossamer, it should since over so large a surface the delicacy 
nd th ve woven over something that leaves no of the feeling and its interpretation ha. 
loubt of its own 
substantialness. And 

is just this that I 
miss in these deli- 


wou 
ut ha 
vidal 
ad h 








eate inventions of 
Hubbell’s. 

On the contrary, 
it is the underlay of 
firmly handled form 
that gives point and 





agined . 
_ piquaney to the oth- 

mass . . 
erwise slight and 
woul 


her 


iiry conceptions of 
Frederick Karl Frie- 


have ; seke. Born in Owos- 
tracted ¢ 


so, near Detroit, in 
1875, he studied 
drawing at the Chi- 
eago Art Institute, 
and thence went to 
Paris to study paint- 
ing. Except for a 
short period at Juli- 
nstruc- n’s Academy and a 
to the week with Whistler, 
f sur ; he was his own 
teacher. In the late 
Salon there were 
four examples to his 
credit, the best of 
eee them being “ Wom- 
ainting : an on Sofa.” 

eneoun It 


‘rm of 
han by 
solidity 
iberant 
their 
mation 
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1rough 
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artist 
rom il- 




















. was a_ study 
motive ‘ of the 
llustra- 
. 
of book was covered with damask of a gray comes attenuated. There is a propriety 
is to hue with pinkish design, while the walls of scale inherent in every motive; and 


. ce of the room were white. An exceed- just as the ensemble of chamber-music 
quality 


MOTHER AND BABE—JEAN MACLANE JOHANSEN 
nude, curled 


up on a couch that 


ingly charming picture, as fragrant and cannot hold its own in a large concert- 
meena suggestive as a flower, and as delicate hall, so many kinds of pictorial technique 
& page. in the pure tones of its color scheme; demand a smallish canvas. Frieseke’s 
it was fairly characteristic of this artist’s seems to be one of these. While it is 
motive. For Frieseke is a painter of not at a!l meticulous in manner—often, 
feminine grace; and the type that under indeed, involving a broad use of the 
a variety of individualities and moods brush—it is in its feeling so reserved 
he leans toward is invariably gracious, and tender, that it craves the intimacy 
as free from sentimentality as from mere- of close companionship. 

ly physical allure. The theme is always One of the pictures of the old Salon 
presented with a decorative accompani- that particularly attracted me was Jean 
ment that envelops the figure with an Mac Lane Johansen’s “On the Hill Top.” 


1d mor 
slurring 
rawing 
nee of 

favor 
ette of! 
It ma 
daint 
be mad 



































LORETTE—HENRY 


with bubbles 
by one of a 


There whitish sky 
floating it, blown 
group of four children, who, in dresses 
of gray, pink, and bottle-green, are sport- 
ing on a hilltop. This color conveyed 
a suggestion of freshness and invigora- 
that the bold 
patterning of the figures and open spaces 
and by the ease and breadth of brush- 
work. It alert 
with the abounding wholesomeness and 


was a 


across 


tion was heightened by 


was a buoyant canvas, 


spacious exhilaration of the upper air; 
and typical in a heightened form of what 
one has become accustomed to look for 
in this lady’s work. 


SALEM HUBBELL 


The of 
merely a certain freedom and boldness of 
brush-strokes. We to be 
surprised when what at sight ap 
to be 
characterizes a lady’s style. 


source the impression is not 
ceased 
first 
of 
It is a qual 


have 


pears masculinity techniqu 
ity which cleverness can imitate, and has 
imitated so successfully that it may well 
start the question whether, after all, this 
manner, which the supreme adroitness of 
a Sargent has imposed upon the imita- 
tive faculty of so many painters, does 
really involve masculinity. Whether, in 
fact, it is not rather to be compared to 
a suit of male attire, the 


¢ 


wearing of 








is not 
ness of 
to be 
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which suggests at first sight the mas- 
linity of the wearer, so that even if 
t is worn by a woman, we for a moment 
nistake ber for a man. 
The masculinity of the attire, however, 
; not an essential, but an accident of sex. 
Such masculinity as Sargent’s style sug- 
vests is less the product of his brush- 
vork than of the point of view and com- 
rehension of subject which prompted it 
d gave it vitality. On the other hand, 
me other painter may don his brave 
ttire and yet be unable to disguise the 
ssential narrowness of his point of view, 
r the superficiality with which he has 
studied the subject. But these strictures 
cannot be sustained in the case of Jean 
Mac Lane Johansen. The impression that 
er art ereates is of breadth of vision 
nd clear comprehension; qualities which 
nake themselves felt independently of 
the breadth and certainty of the brush- 
rk that form their outer integument. 
[hese qualities are felt in her standing 
portrait, “ Girl in Gray,” with which she 
first attracted particular notice. It still 
exhibited the influence of William M. 
Chase, and even more of her earlier 
teacher, Frank Duveneck; yet, when we 


compare it with her later work, we may 
conclude that it was already to a large 
extent a product of her own way of seeing 
and feeling her subject. 

Four years later, when she painted 
“Mother and Babe,” she had become as- 
sured of her own individuality. It is 
characterized by a determination to com- 
prehend the essentials of the subject and 
to represent them with unaffected sim- 
plicity. How successfully she has justi- 
fied her point of view and proved her 
capacity of comprehension! Her picture 
possesses that real mark of masculinity 
that no mere simulation of legerdemain or 
pyrotechnic brushwork can imitate. Her 
technique, in fact, is as unaffected as her 
motive. The child’s head, hand, and knee, 
the mother’s face and hands—these are 
the definitive spots in a composition that 
is as easy and decorative as it is express- 
ive and full of character and wholesome 
sentiment. For wholesomeness, as she 
has demonstrated so admirably in her 
latest picture, “On the Hill Top,” is a 
distinguishing quality of her art. And 
not in a negative sense, but in the posi- 
tive one of infusing the subject with an 
actual stimulus of tonic suggestion. 


A Ghost and a Dream 
BY MADISON CAWEIN 


AIN will fall on the fading flowers, 
Winds will blow through the dripping tree, 
When Fall leads in her tattered Hours 
With Death to keep them company. 


All night long in the weeping weather, 
All night long in the garden gray, 
A ghost and a dream will talk together— 
And sad are the things they will have to say: 


Old sad things of the bough that’s broken; 
Heart-break things of the leaf that’s dead; 
Old sad things no tongue hath spoken; 


Sorrowful things no man hath said. 
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The Plagiarist 


BY GEORGIA 


HE studio window had been dark 
T with frost all day, but now at four 

o'clock, so far as painting-light 
went, it might as well have been mid- 
night. The sun was so low that he was 
no more than the last red coal in burned- 
out ashes, and the moon, slipping into 
view, stood boldly right in the middle of 
the pale sunset. 

The Plagiarist knew that the moon 
and the sunset were there, because the 
last time she stamped her silver dollar 
into the white plush of the frosty pane 
she had first held it against the stove 
until it was so hot that in holding it she 
had to protect her fingers with the hem 
of her skirt, and then at the top of the 
window where the frost was thinnest (the 
bottom was covered by an impenetrable 
glacier two inches thick that overflowed 
the frame and extended upon the sill) 
she had deftly made a hole which reach- 
ed clear to the glass and thus gave ac- 
cess to the entire west side of outdoors. 
Here she watched, occasionally touching 
her tongue to the rough frost under the 
pretext that it was ice-cream, until the 
little star that always goes with the new 
moon came out. .Then she yawned, 
snuffled, and looked back at her father 
sitting in his overcoat by the big box 
stove. The only light came from the 
stove’s single red eye, a disk three inches 
in diameter, and this uncertain illumina- 
tion mischievously represented the friend- 
ly father as a crouching, melancholy 
monster, possibly dangerous, But to be 
afraid of one’s father is too absurd a 
notion to entertain for a moment, so the 
Plagiarist briskly joined him, burrowed 
under the overcoat, and thence ‘thrust 
forth her head to relish the other shad- 
ows. Chief of these was the lay figure, 
nothing but wood and a delightful doll 
by day, but at twilight a creature with 
sinister possibilities of life—or, if not 
life, exactly, with a suggestion of eyes be- 
hind the helmet which it generally wore. 


WOOD PANGBORN 


The three large ladies upon Father’s 
large canvas were pleasant enougl 
Guinevere, Elaine, and Vivien were their 
names— but they had ceased to hay 
mystery long ago. So far as the Pla- 
giarist knew, they were as old as | 
father and mother. Certainly they h 
been there ever since she could remember 
and as she was nearly five, she could re- 
member back four years at least. The 
had been there the first time she was 
carried up to the studio in somebody’s 
arms. She had supposed them people the: 
and later learned her mistake. Some- 
times one of the ladies lost an arm, 
sometimes a head, sometimes was oblit- 
erated altogether, but she always cam 
back, and always the canvas stood on th 
easel, unchangeable in the main like th 
sky, the trees, and the mountains. 

Her eyes travelled beyond the painted 
three to the window where her accumula 
tion of frosty Wealth showed dimly- 
dollars and dollars in neat rows, and 
reading backwards, “In God We Trust,” 
which sounded dignified and solemn. 

“Tf those were all truly dollars,” i: 
quired the Plagiarist, suddenly, “ what 
could we buy ?” 

The artist’s eye computed the frost) 
wealth, 

“A silk gown for the Plagiarist,” h: 
estimated, “a cord of wood, and—and a 
frame for Respected Parent’s picture,” 
he concluded, with a sigh. 

“Ts that all? The Plagiarist seem 
ed disappointed. “I thought there was 
enough for six or eleven dolls and a pink 
party dress for mamma. Now, tell m 
about Gareth and Lynette.” 

The Respected Parent first opened th: 
door of the big box stove, so that it was 
as good as a real fireplace, and inserted 
a log of wood which had lain all day in 
the studio without melting its casing of 
ice. Even now it melted but grudgingly, 
spluttering on the coals, and turning 
many of them black before it consented 
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to take on any of their genial red. But 

yielded at length and became moun- 
tainous country and wilderness behind 
Camelot—Camelot being the collection 
shining coals in front. And Gareth 
and Lynette set out from Camelot and 
passed torrents of bubbling sap and melt- 
ed ice among those hills, and with great 
difficulty, and a variety of adventures not 
lsewhere set down, went to seek the Lady 
Lyonors, who must certainly be rescued 
before tea time or there was no telling 
what might happen. This evening Ga- 
reth was to marry Lyonors—Lyonors and 
Lynette shared him that way because it 
says in the poem: 


And he that told the tale in olden times 
Says that Sir Gareth wedded Lyonors, 
But he that told it later, says Lynette. 


On this evening the Plagiarist seemed 
drowsy and even a little inattentive, until 
they came to the banquet scene and left 
Lynette sitting alone and haughty by 
the peacock. 

“Do peacocks taste good?” she asked, 
plaintively. 

“Pretty fair, 
than chicken.” 


I faney, but tougher 


“We had chicken last Thanksgiving. 
I remember,” said the Plagiarist, and 
suddenly, out of a clear sky, came tears. 


“Why, Plagiarist!” Her father turn- 
ed up the small wrinkled face by the chin. 
“Why, Plagiarist ?” 

“T don’t want pork gravy for supper, 
and I want butter that will melt on my 
bread. I’d rather you’d use my dollar to 
buy some new kind of butter. . . . I don’t 
care about playing with it any more—” 

“Well, [ll be— Eva, warm her but- 
ter to-night, will you?” said the artist 
to his wife, who, hearing the sound of 
grief, had come up-stairs to see about 
it, instead of calling up the announce- 
ment of supper from the hall below. 

“You've been letting her play by the 
window again,” she said, impatiently, 
feeling the little hands; and the Pla- 
giarist, pretending to be a smaller girl 
than she was, whimpered, 

“My froat’s sore.” 

Ordinarily she would not have admitted 
such a thing, knowing that it was sure 
to get her father into trouble, but to- 
night the throat really was pretty sore, 
and the idea of roast peacock had roused 
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an appetite which could never, she knew, 
be appeased. Moreover, she resented 
something, she did not know exactly 
what. Perhaps it was the dawn of dis- 
satisfaction with an environment which 
heretofore she had accepted without ques- 
tion as the most enviable of all environ- 
ments. She did not know of any other 
child with a father who could make 
paper dolls. There was distinction! 
And yet—she knew a girl whose par 
ents had cake and real milk 
every day. 

In the dining-room the walls were wet 
from the steam that had come in from 
the kitchen—wet as a glass of ice-water 
in a warm room, and trickling great 
drops. The window was darkened not 
only by frost, but by a mighty snow- 
drift which had curled up outside, mak- 
ing itself into the semblance of a 
white head and neck—for the Plagia- 
rist had been outside to see. It was ex- 
actly like a polar bear trying to look into 
the window. 

The Plagiarist knew right well she 
had scared her parents with her untime- 
ly tears and sore throat, so she took her 
supper sitting on her father’s lap and 
smiled angelically when he faintly toast- 
ed the sour bread over the lamp and then 
melted her frozen butter in a tablespoon 
in the same manner. Besides the bread 
and butter there were boiled salt codfish, 
and some tea that had been made and 
remade with the same grounds until it 
had lost whatever flavor it had 
possessed and would have made 
good spinach. 

“T don’t wonder she cried about 
peacock,” muttered the artist, sadly. 

Mrs. Artist was wearing an air of 
strained excitement which the Plagiarist’s 
sore throat hardly justified. One cheek 
was red and the other pale, and her 
eyes, hard and bright, were so fastened 
upon the Plagiarist’s little face that she 
was inattentive to her food, and dropped 
a morsel of it. Even when she drank 
her tea her eyes still stared queerly over 
the rim of the cup and her teeth chattered 
against it. The Plagiarist laughed at 
this, though not very heartily, and for- 
got her sore throat long enough to chat- 
ter her teeth on her cup in her mother’s 
manner. It was this imitative faculty 
that had earned her the ill-sounding name 
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she bore—that, and the way she was al- 
ways caricaturing her father’s designs 
(though she did not mean to caricature) 
and trying to pass them off as original 
ideas of her own. For example, the house 
was always flooded with strange replicas 
of his “ Guinevere among her Maidens,” 
done on all sorts of paper in her wax 
crayons, Guinevere in the centre, Elaine 
at her back, and Vivien sitting at the 
Queen’s feet—and all of them with large 
eyes from which the lashes radiated like 
sun rays in the almanac. She thought 
she did eyes better than her father. 

This was the picture which was to take 
the Morley prize some day. Each year 
it had been thought it would surely be 
ready to go, but always something could 
be better—sometimes a whole figure must 
be done over. It was a trial that Mother 
had to pose for all three figures, when he 
so needed different types. When the Pla- 
giarist suggested, out of pure good nature, 
that when she grew up she could pose for 
one of them herself, there was a hollow 
sound in the laughter of her parents—and 
they had been on bad terms for a long 
time, hardly speaking except to ask each 
other to “pass the butter, please”; but 
then one day she had come upon her 
mother in the trailing robes of Guine- 
vere, crying into her father’s velveteen 
shoulder. “I didn’t mean,” she was say- 
ing, “that I didn’t believe in your 
ultimate success. Only, it’s so long— 
so awfully long—and I can’t bear get- 
ting into debt, and that child needs so 
many things.” 

The Plagiarist stole away and medita- 
ted pleasantly. It was a good thing that 
they realized she needed things. “So 
many.” She ran over the list: dolls—oh, 
any number—and a china tea set, and a 
doll’s baby-carriage, and a rocking-horse. 
She had always wanted a rocking-horse, 
and it seemed an inadequate reason for 
refusing it on the ground that it wasn’t 
a little girl’s toy. She had run over the 
list later with her father, who considered 
it seriously and jotted down the items, 
and with her mother, who had said, “ Oh, 
hush!” and kissed her very hard, and left 
a wet spot on her cheek (which the Pla- 
giarist had calmly mopped off, not know- 
ing it to be tragedy)—but nothing had 


come of it. “That child” had gone right 


on needing the “so many things,” and 






that was last summer when things we: 
comfortable. Now it was winter 
they were not. 

“You had a letter,” said Mrs. Art 
“from Smith, Barton and Company thi: 
morning.” 

“Oh yes. Id almost forgotten. Bar 
ton can’t get it through his head {! 
when I left commercial work I dropp 
it for good and all. Of course he ca 
realize what ‘death in the soul’ it 
His sort never do. About once a year hy 
writes as if it were something wonder 
ful and desirable, that the position 
there if I want it, that my work has 
or had—so much individuality and 
on, and so forth—that no successor 
possible. He even raised the ante t! 
time and offered me three thousand 
stead of twenty-five hundred. He do 
n’t know any other standard of val 
than the dollar.” 

Mrs. Artist drew a deep breath. Wit! 

the handle of her fork she had be 
drawing aimless patterns on the tab): 
cloth; now the design took shap« 
“ $3000—$3000,” traced the fork almost 
as many times as the Plagiarist had 
stamped her dollar on the window 
pane. 

“ And—you said— ?” 

“Said? Oh, I haven’t written yet. 
shall when I get time, of course. Ba 
ton’s an awfully good fellow and means 
well. Are you sorry you didn’t marr 
him ?” 

This was a family joke of long stand 
ing, always asked with the twinkling 
smile that made the artist’s face mos‘ 
attractive, and answered with a laug 
by the artist’s wife. But this time s! 
only kept on with her fork pattern o 
the cloth—$3000 . . . $3000. At last 
she said it aloud: “Three thousand 
dollars !” 

“ At stone-breaking. Making lots 

joyful little girls dancing in circles arou: 
a box of Ohowiwanta Breakfast Orack 
ers ... drawing Twinkling Tommies i: 
every attitude of rejoicing over the Ball 
bearing Match Safe Razor. . . doing it 
day after day, and hearing it called Art 
. . « when you know you have the real 
thing in you.” 

“ Yes—but—” 

“We talked it over at the first, you 
know, dear,” the artist gravely reminded 
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her, “and you thought it would be worth 
+. for a few years, to bear hardships.” 

“ Yes—but—oh, I’m willing! I'd live 
at the north pole or on the equator and 
eat nothing but salt codfish and oatmeal 
_.. But... Don’t you think we might 
take a few boarders? You see, living 
so near the High School— The principal 
was speaking to me about it yesterday. 
So many girls and boys come in from the 
country. They would go home every Fri- 
day night and they’d be at school all day 
and wouldn’t interfere with your work.” 

The artist leaned back in his chair 
with an expression of distaste. 

“T thought we'd decided that, too. 
Can’t you wait a little longer for me? I 
thought I had such a Griselda.” 

“T said I’d wait,” she answered, with 
dry lips, “but there wasn’t any Pla- 
giarist then.” 

“ Why,”—the artist looked down at 
the Plagiarist as she lay in calm half- 
sleep against his breast,—‘ that’s true; 
but seems to me the Plagiarist is doing 
very well.” 

“Oh, you Man!” she cried out, dropped 
her head upon her arms among the dole- 
ful tea-things and wept. The Plagiarist 
lifted her keen voice in sympathy and 
the artist stared dumbly, patting the 
child’s shoulder with a mechanical hand. 

“Are you asking me ... to give it 
up... after all ?” 

“T am asking nothing.” She lifted 
her head from her arms. “ And I’ll keep 
my promise... but... I had a letter, 
too, this morning, from—from your sister 
Helen. She offers a position to... to 

. the Plagiarist . . . and if you don’t 
accept Barton’s offer, then the Plagiarist 
must accept this.” 

“ What?” 

“T’ve been thinking it over for a long 
time. The other children arén’t nice to 
her because I can’t dress her properly, 
and the time is coming when she ought 
to be in school. And she can’t keep warm 
in this house. You know those holes in 
the kitehen floor where the plumbing was 
ripped out the last time it froze? Her 
pet oeeupation now, when she isn’t mak- 
ing dollars on the windows, is fishing 
through those holes into the cellar, and 
I’m so busy, what with the washing and 
scrubbing and trying to think up new 
ways of cooking corn meal and pork, that 
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I can’t keep her away from such things 

. and ... it would be easier to let 
your sister have her than . . . than to 
lose her in some other way.” 

The Plagiarist was quite usleep now. 
The hand which held the dollar was 
tightly shut, the other lying limply 
against his neck. He looked at her in 
sudden fright. 

“You don’t think she’s ill?” 

“ She’s underfed, and that, in this cli- 
mate ... Oh, I can’t talk of it. . . .” 

“Would you really give up the Plagia 
rist ?” asked the artist, sternly. 

“Yes,” she answered, in a voice of 
great weariness. “I would.” 

“ And to Helen—whom you don’t like. 
Neither do I, for that matter, though 
she is my sister.” 

“She has a big warm house and plenty 
to eat, and no babies of her own, and 
nothing to do but please herself. Pla- 
giarist would have more dolls than she 
could count, and—ice-cream every day, 
probably, and pretty clothes. We'd have 
to give her up entirely, you know. Hel- 
en stipulates that. We could never see 
her, and she’d have to take their name. 
There’s the letter.” 

She flung it across the table. 

The artist looked at it as if it were 
something unclean and dangerous; then, 
leaning over, carefully, not to disturb the 
Plagiarist. he held it over the flame of the 
lamp while it curled and blackened and 
burst into flame. 

“Helen,” he said—* Helen dared—” 

“Why not? She might not be kind, 
but Plagiarist could at least have a 
chance to grow up.” 

“Do you really think,” he asked, speak- 
ing slowly, as one does when confronted 
with something terrible and gigantic— 
Giant Despair or Apollyon—“ that it’s as 
bad as that?” 

She crossed over quickly, and kneeling 
down, bared the sleeping Plagiarist’s arm, 
rolling up the clumsy sleeve and under- 
sleeve to show how it was the same size 
all the way up except where the bones 
bulged at the elbow, and indicating with 
a trembling forefinger where the thimble- 
top was prominent, like a berry. She 
spread out the long, thin fingers, that he 
might read the signs there also, and see, 
as he had so often seen before with 
pride, how the small hand was a copy 
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of his own in every line and embry- 
onic muscle. 

“ And look here—” she pointed to a 
bluish mark about the eyes. “And see 
how big the top of her head looks. It 
wouldn’t be out of proportion except that 
her cheeks are so thin. She’s getting pre- 
cocious and weak. Even if these winters 
don’t—if they don’t—she will be stunted. 
And you know what a lovely healthy 
baby she was. . . . Helen could give her 
plenty. to eat. We—we really haven’t 
any right to keep her, just because we’d 
rather. We must look ahead, you know.” 

“That’s what I’ve been doing. I 
thought—one wants to do one’s best, and 
that takes time. Nothing worth while 
is done in a hurry. I’m just getting nice- 
ly into the swing of these snow pictures 
—and Guinevere and her Maidens—of 
course it takes time to grow. When 
you’ve started out to be one of those 
self-taught chaps, why, you don’t hurry, 
you know—” 

“Yes. The Plagiarist has waited five 
years.” 

The artist was silent for a long time, 
his elbow on the table, and shading his 
face with his hand as he looked down 
at the Plagiarist. At last he sighed— 
but not sadly—more like one waking out 
of a sleep: 

She waited, her burning eyes fixed on 
that hand so like the Plagiarist’s, that 
hid his expression from her. Finally he 
removed it and looked up with a kind 
of smile. 

“Why, then—if that’s the case—” 


The Plagiarist was aware that she was 
asleep, technically at least, inasmuch as 
she was limp and sandy-eyed, and won- 
dered why she was still being carried 
around in people’s arms instead of being 
tucked into bed with a hot brick at her 
feet, and the head of her very ragged 
only doll companionably pressing the 
same pillow. However, she had no criti- 
cism for the arrangement—indeed, as 
often as she roused enough to be sure 
where she was, her instinct of self- 
protection made her at once simulate 
the slumber that prevented a very inter- 
esting sensation from being turned into 
other channe's. 

“A flat is so convenient,” her mother 


purred. “And I really think we could 


afford a piano. I could give Pla; 
rist lessons. It would all come } 
I’m sure.” 

“Tt will be nice to have you sing 
again,” said her father. “I’ve miss 
more than I realized.” 

“And we can put by—oh, ever 
much! so she can go to college, if 
wants to, or, if she doesn’t, can x 
with her music. She has a good 
you know.” 

“ Yes.” 

“T can make all our dresses. I haven't 
been working so hard trying to m 
something out of nothing all this tim 
to be unable to make something out 
something when I get it.” 

The sand got thicker in the Plagiarist 
eyes, then cleared into a dream that show- 
ed how all her frosty dollars had turned. 
not into silver only but gold—ah, that 
explained it, she thought, as she agai 
stood before the window and observed 
how solid and yellow they shone, so that 
the whole window was of gold. How 
nice that she had thus stumbled on 
art of making money! She would novw 
give her parents all they needed; she 
would do that first, of course, being a 
dutiful child; and then go at once to the 
store and get the dolls she had notic 
there—all of them—there must be twen 
ty; maybe even sixteen; but that was non 
too many for her avaricious maternal 
instinct. And then she would spend her 
time making more money, and buy more, 
and more, and more. The excitement o! 
it woke her quite up; the disappointment 
at not finding the dollars real made her 
whimper, but she stopped short—what 
was this? A roaring fire in the studi 
stove and no word of economy about it, 
so that it was warm—warm as summer! 
A glance at the window showed a big 
melted black spot in the white frost, and 
right in the middle of it a little star 
And was that Mother, with her pretty 
hair all loose, although she wasn’t posing 
for the three ladies? For she sat on th 
floor looking into the fire and her eyes 
were laughing. She looked up at her 
father’s face, but it was too much in 
shadow to be sure of its expression. How- 
ever, when she put up her hand to mak: 
sure how the mouth corners went, she felt 
the cheek wrinkle and bulge into a smile, 
so that was all right, and she smiled too. 
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“ Well, old girl,” said her father, “ did 
u have a pleasant journey ¢” 

He considered a moment, then looked 
thoughtfully over his shoulder at the three 
shadowy ladies in the Great Picture—the 
ladies who, like the Plagiarist, were five 
vears old. 

“The last of the wood’s gone,” said 
Mother, but she did not add, as she had 
ne so often, “I don’t know what we’re 
oing to do”; instead she yawned and 
made as if to go down-stairs after more, 

Father stopped her. 
“Here, Plagiarist, I’ve thought of a 
game.” He dropped her into her 
ther’s lap, and going to the easel, 
removed the big canvas and returned to 
the fire, holding the shears in his hand. 

“Want to do something symbolical ?”’ 

inquired of the baby. 

“Something ’bolical?”’ she repeated. 

He eut the canvas from the stretch- 
er, though his wife vehemently protest- 
ed, twisted the joints of the stretcher 
ipart, and then broke the sticks across 
his knee. 

“There,” he said. 
1 fire!” 

And they did. 
“And now, Plagiarist, here are the 


“ Now we'll have 
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mustn’t-touch scissors; you take ’em, and 
cut right up through the middle lady.” 

“Can I cut out her eyes?” inquired the 
thoroughly awakened Plagiarist, joyfully. 

“Yep. Eyes, nose, mouth, anything 
you like, and put ’em in the fire and 
watch ’em sizzle.” 

And she did so. But it took so long 
that by the time the task was completed 
the dreams were again closing over her 
head. She seemed to hear mother sing 
ing a lullaby,—but that was improbable, 
because it hadn’t happened so-for years 
and years; not since she had grown up 
and became a little girl instead of 
a baby: 


“ Sail, Baby, sail... .” 
Odd, how real the voice was! 


“Out upon the sea; 
Only don’t forget to sail 
Back again to me.” 


Mother’s yoice went queer and wrong 
on the last words. There was a dream 
of Mother’s hair closing in soft and tin- 
gly around her face, and a dream of 
warm wet drops smearing her cheeks. 
... Then the beautiful dream of the 
dollars came back: 


Tamburlaine 


BY FLOYD 


DELL 


HEPHERD of thoughts, by day and night 
My watch upon the hills I keep; 


The captains scorn me, passing by— 


A simple tender of the sheep. 


But scorn for scorn I give them back, 
And in my heart I think of this: 
That they shall how, when I shall ride 


In triumph through Persepolis! 























The Charge of the Six Hundred 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE BATTLE OF BALACLAVA, AS TOLD 
IN BATTERSEA, AND SET DOWN 


BY ROBERT SHACKLETON 


BY A SURVIVOR, AT HIS HOME 








The Battle of Balaclava was fought on October 25, 1854, in the 
Crimea, the peninsula on the north shore of the Black Sea which 
gives name to the war of 1854-55 between the Russians on one side 
and the allied forces of Great Britain, France, Sardinia, and Turkey 
on the other. The object of the war was to humble and check Russia, 
although pretext was found in alleged causes relating to the care of 
the holy places of Palestine. The Battle of Balaclava was really five 
distinct conflicts, but the name is by common consent given to that 
one of the five which is known as “ The Charge of the Six Hundred.” 








s WAS wearing a shakey and a horse’s 

| tail—one o’ them tall straight hats, 

glazed black, with a sort of a peak, 

and with a white horse’s tail, as we called 

’em, over the front: a hat about two 

hands high.” In this the trooper giving 
a trooper’s measurement. 

And so it was in “shakey and horse’s 
tail” that the dragoons of the first line 
made that famous charge at Balaclava, 
such being the pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war. 

“ And our coats,” went on the veteran, 
slowly thinking back to the sartorial glo- 
ries of that wonderful day, “were blue, 
with white collars and cuffs, and our 
breeches were blue, with pipe - clayed 
stripes, and our boots came up to cur 
knees, and we wore big spurs. And each 
man had a sword and a carbine. 

“And we were the 13th Light Dra- 
goons, and we led the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava. 

“But we ‘Light’ Dragoons wern’t so ver" 
light; not all of us. I was light, and there 
was others like me, but there was big men 
among us, too—some on ’em over six feet 
and weighin’ up’ards of fourteen stone. 

“There was more than the 13th in the 
charge. There was five regiments of us: 
two of dragoons, two of hussars, and a 
lancer regiment.* And we five made up 

*The 13th Light Dragoons, the 17th 
Lancers, the 11th Hussars, the 4th Light 
Dragoons, and the 8th Hussars were the 


regiments that took part in the charge. 
There were in all 673 horsemen. 


the Light Brigade. 


But regiment 


Lord bless you! There wasn’t much mo: 


than six hundred of 


us in all. And 


my own regiment there wasn’t mor 
about one hundred and twelve.” 
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man, even yet; of medium height, sp 
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Queen, God bless her! And it shows 
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clearly there had been cogitation in bar- 
racks over that design. 

“ And here’s a medal that came from 
the Sultan o’ Turkey. I can’t make it 
out, with its queer markings, but I dare 
sav it’s about my fighting there in the 
Crimy.” Like all other soldiers of the 
Crimea that I have talked with, he pro- 
nounces the word in two syllables. 

“And __ here’s 
my long-service 
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came about through something to do with 
pilgrims to Jerusalem. It was certainly 
queer. There we was, and there was 
the Freach. They wore red, too—red 
breeches; but they was good soldiers, the 
French. And there was Italians. Dark 
men, little chaps, fast talkers. And there 
was the Turks. Isn’t it queer that we 
should all be there, fighting side by side 
against the 
Rooshans! But 








medal, and 
here’s bars of 
honor for Alma 
and Inkermann 
and Sebastopol 
and Balaclava. 
For I fought 
through it all; I 
fought through 
all that there 
campaign; and 
I’ve got a pen- 
sion of one 
bob and six- 
pence a day.” 
If I hadn’t been 
an American he 
would merely 
have said, “one 
and six.” 


“Well, on 











it’s all down in 
history, the ins 
and the outs of 
it, they tell me.” 
This with an air 
of finality, as if 
history were a 
sort of strong- 
box in which 
explanations are 
locked up _ for 
reference. 
“Well, there 
we were, at the 
elbow of the 93d 
Highlanders, 
and the Roosh- 
ans tried to rush 
’em, and the 93d 
volleyed, but it 
was too far off 








that day of the 








great charge we 
was in the sad- 
dle early, and 
there was a good 
deal o’ fighting and cavalry charging and 
guns blazing away, and we were stand- 
ing back, looking down into a _ lowish, 
longish kind o’ valley. And up there on 
the side was some batteries, and we saw 
the Rooshans go at ’em. And we saw 
red-capped Turks that were a-holdin’ of 
"em go scooting away. 

“T don’t mean that we could see the 
red on their caps at that distance, espe- 
cially it’s usually bein’ a dullish, dirtyish 
red; it was too far for that, and I want 
you to have it straight; but we knew 
they was Turks, and we knew they was 
running away, and we knew they wore 
red caps. And it never seemed right to 
let such poor things wear red, that being 
our own color,” he added, indignantly. 

“That whole war always did seem 
queerlike to me. Some men they said it 
Vor CXVill.—No. 74.—38 


A survivor of the Charge of the Light Brigade 


to take effect, 


James LAMB and then the 


Rooshans were 
all about ’em 
like mad. Then 
the Enniskillens and the Seotch Greys 
came a-tearin’ up to repulse ’em, and 
there was a fine fight as they charged 
in. And there we sat in our saddles 
watching ’em, and a sort of ery broke 
‘ Now’s our time! 
Now’s our time!’ You see, we was all 
a-tinglin’ to dash in, along with the 
Seotch Greys and Enniskillens, instead 
0’ standin’ there quiet. But our gen- 
eral he looked around sharp and fierce, 
and his lips moved, and I suppose he 
said, ‘ Silence in the ranks!’ and we was 
all silent again.”* 

Lamb paused for a littl. “But we 
soon had fighting enough,” he said to 


out all along our line: 


*Lamb is here telling of the famous 
“Charge of the Heavy Brigade,” which pre- 
ceded the still more famous “ Charge of the 
Light Brigade.” 
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himself, softly; “we soon had fight- 
ing enough. 

“It got along between eleven and 
twelve, and we was still there. And the 
Rooshans was still holding the guns on 
the heights that they’d took from the 
red-capped Turks. And then all at once 
Captain Nolan, a staff officer, came with 
orders, and we all straightened up ready 
to cheer. Lord Raglan, the commander- 
in-chief, had sent to Lord Luean, the 
commander of the cavalry, an order to 
charge, and Lord Lucan he told Lord 
Cardigan, the commander of the Light 
Brigade, to go in.” (Curious, to note the 
unctuous awe in the voice of this private 
of a quarter of a century’s faithful serv- 
ice when rolling off the lordly names.) 

“There was a mistake, you’ve likely 
heard. We didn’t go at the guns that 
Lord Raglan meant us to attack. And 
whose fault it was nobody could ever 
rightly make out, they tell me, though 
many think that Captain Nolan carried 
the order wrong. 

“Tle was a brave man, was Captain 
Nolan, and he asked leave to charge with 
us, and then he went down the valley, 
out in front, but we hadn’t much more’n 
got to a trot and were beginning to gal- 
lop when a piece of shell hit him and 
knocked his breast in, and his horse 
turned and galloped back with him 
through our ranks, with him a-yelling an 
awful yell, and sitting in his saddle with 
his sword raised just as it was when the 
shell knocked him in the heart. And 
then he pitched from his horse, and that 
was the last of Nolan. A good horse 
it was he rode. “Twas a roan; I knew it 
well, for it used to be one of our own 
regiment, and my chestnut was often 
tethered alongside of it, and I suppose 
Captain Nolan saw it and bought it. 
Anyhow, the roan came back to make its 
last charge with its old regiment, for it 
was killed too.” 


It may be interesting here to interrupt 
Lamb’s story, and to give the facts as 
history records them. 

Captain Nolan carried an order in 
writing to Lord Lucan, commander of 
the cavalry: “Lord Raglan wishes the 
cavalry to advance rapidly to the front, 
and try to prevent the enemy carrying 
away the guns. Immediate.” 


Lord Raglan meant the guns on 
heights that the Russians had that m« 
ing captured from the Turks, and 
tended the order to be interpreted 
connection with a previous order sent 
Lord Luean and still unexecuted: “ ( 
alry to advance and take advantag 
any opportunity to recover the heights 

But Lord Luean, misled by the w 
“to the front ” in the new order, tho 
that he was directed to attack a powe1 
battery at the end of a long valley 
battery which corld only be approa 
through a flanking fire from both si 
He did not think of the guns on 
heights, as they were not at “the fro: 
but on the right flank. 

But, although the order seemed ck 
he felt doubts, for such a charge appea 
the extreme of recklessness. “The gu 
What guns?” he asked. 

Whereupon Nolan, an eager, hasty, « 
citable man, not thinking of any possil 
misconception, and apparently deemi: 
Lucan’s hesitation to arise from wea 
ness, replied with taunting insolen 
“The enemy and the guns are there!” 
at the same time waving his hand towar 
the Russians. 

Lucan ignored the tone and mann 
knowing that Nolan came direct fro: 
the side of the commander-in-chief. H 
took the indefinite wave of the hand t 
mean a definite pointing out of the ce: 
tral battery, and, his effort to obta 
further information having been so i1 
solently checked, there seemed nothing 
to do but order the advance, especially 
as there was the word “ Immediate.” 

With the two orders in his hand 
Lucan ought not to have misunderstood, 
especially as he knew that his interpret: 
tion of the second order meant a charg: 
contrary to all rules of warfare: b 
there is no doubt that his mistake wa 
a sincere one. He was dismissed fron 
his command; and his request, to Eng 
land, for a military inquiry was coldl) 
refused. 

Lamb, telling what he saw and judging 
from what he saw, does not understan 
about the conduct of Nolan. Nolan di 
not ask permission to charge with th 
brigade, but did say to a friend, one of 
the junior officers, that he intended t 
take part in the charge. The charge had 
little more than begun when Lord Cardi- 
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gan, who rode two horses’ length in front 
of his staff, who in turn rode several 
horses’ length in front of the first line 
f the brigade, saw Nolan galloping out 
in front shouting and waving his sword. 
Cardigan became instantly angry, for it 
seemed to him as if Nolan was pre- 
sumptuously trying to usurp the place of 
leader and was cheering on the men. As 
matter of fact, however, Nolan was 
heading his horse a little to the right, 
and ealling out something which in all 
human probability was an entreaty to 
Cardigan to move in the direction which 
he, Nolan, was pointing out, it not hav- 
ing come to him till he saw the charge 
actually begun that the intent of the 
order had been fatally misunderstood. 


“But I’m getting ahead of my story, 
being so interested in Captain Nolan,” 
Lamb went on. “I really hadn’t got us 
started yet. 

“For there we stood, ready for the 
charge, when Lord Lucan rode up and 
told Lord Cardigan what to do. We 
couldn’t hear anything, of course, but I 
was near enough to see that Lord Cardi- 
gan looked a sort o’ queerlike as he looked 
in the direction we was to go. And he 
and Lord Lucan said a few words to each 
other, and then Lord Lucan went off, 
and Lord Cardigan, he turned and looked 
us all over, quietlike, and there was some 
shifting of the regiments—it was all over 
in a minute or so—and we kind o’ felt 
we was goin’ to do something desperate, 
although it never came to us that we 
could be sent in there without any of 
the rest of the army to support us. And 
Lord Cardigan said, quiet, but loud 
enough for at least all of us in front to 
hear, ‘The brigade will advance.” And 
then we were off. And do you know, 
sir,” and he slapped his knee resounding- 
ly, “that we went down that valley, just 
a little more than six hundred of us, 
against thousands and thousands of 
Rooshans and their batteries !* 

“ And Lord Cardigan—the Earl of Car- 
digan he was—he rode out there in front, 
all alone, sitting stiff and straight—he was 


* Lord Cardigan respectfully pointed out 
to Lord Lucan that the order meant de- 
struction, but Lucan replied: “Lord Rag- 
lan will have it so”; whereupon Cardigan 
made no further comment or protest. 
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a tall man and always rode sort o’ stiffish 
—and he never turned to look around 
once, not even once, after we started, but 
just rode on stiff and straight as if he 
had been passing at a review instead o’ 


charging the whole Rooshan army.* 

“ And we did it pretty nearly on empty 
stomachs. (his voice 
rose in a sort of triumph), “ we went at 


By George! sir” 


the whole Rooshan army pretty nearly on 
empty stomachs, for each man had only 
had that morning a hard biscuit and a 
little bit o’ pork and a drink o’ water. 
‘Twas the way to give us a ration o’ rum 
onee a day, morning or evening, but we 
hadn’t had it that morning. We didn’t 
tight the Rooshans at Balaclava on rum! 
And whether,” he went on, laboriously 
trying to picture in his memory an im- 
portant detail of the past— whether or 
not we had it that night, after it was all 
over, I can’t just rightly remember. 

“Well, our trumpeter sounded the 
charge, and we went off at a trot. I 
was in the front rank, and from the first 
it looked like a stiffish bit o’ work—but, 
Lord bless ye! we didn’t have any real 
idee till we was well under way. Then 
it came to us, for we saw what we had 
started to do. 

“And I said to my mate on the right 
of me, ‘ Well, Bill, I’d rather be shot in 
front than stabbed behind.” I didn’t 
really mean to say anything, I suppose, 
an’ it was just by way o’ speaking. But, 
anyhow, I remember that I said, ‘ Well, 
Bill, I'd rather be shot in front than 
stabbed behind.’ But like enough he didn’t 
hear me, for I didn’t speak up loud, be- 
ing in the ranks in a charge. Those were 
the only words I said as we went down 
in the charge, but I remember that a little 
prayer came to me, and I found myself 
a-saying of it to myself as we went on. 

“Pretty soon we got into a gallop.” 
The old fighter drew himself up, and now 
his mind was altogether with that mighty 
day of the past. “We broke into a gal- 
lop, and the shells and the round shot 
from the batteries began to fall among 

*Lord Cardigan never even turned his 
head until after he had led his men right 
through the powerful battery at the lower 
end of the valley. Without turning, he 
doubtless could see that the men at the 
extreme right and left were coming on, 


and he could hear the sound of the gal- 
loping behind him. 
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us. Just at first there was a big silence, 
for it didn’t seem to anybody that we 
was really going to try to do it, and then 
the batteries began, and the shot 
shell fell thick. 

“T don’t know just how far it was 
down that valley, but it must have been 
close on to a mile and a half. But maybe 
I’m wrong. Anyhow, it was a goodish 
distance, and the valley seemed to nar- 
row, down at the end where we 
charging at, and we went down it like 
water down'a funnel. And still, not a 
hard gallop, for Lord Cardigan out there 
in front wouldn’t let his horse go too 
fast, it being a long way we had to charge, 
and of course the brigade behind him 
couldn’t go faster than the pace he set.* 

“There was batteries on our right 
blazing down at us, and batteries on our 
left blazing down, and batteries right in 
front, and I felt in my face the bits of 
rock or pebble thrown up by the shot 
hitting on the hard ground. And there 
was great clouds of cavalry and infantry 
stirring about and getting ready for us. 
We was looking right ahead, of course, 
but the ride was so long that we couldn’t 
help seeing a good deal of what was going 
on. And we knew that up on the heights 
were not only those Rooshans, but thou- 
sands of our own men looking down on 
us and on what we was doing as if they 
were watching a play. But as we got 
nearer the end of the valley the smoke 
got so much thicker that they couldn’t 
see so much then.t+ 

“ All about us were shells bursting, and 
smoke and yells, and shot hitting us and 
flying past our ears, and men pitching 
from their saddles, and horses getting 
torn to bits by exploding shells. And 
still on we went. Did you ever have a 


and 


was 


* Lord Cardigan’s own idea, when it was 
over. was that the charge covered three- 
quarters of a mile. It was really a mile 
and a quarter, Tennyson’s poetical “half a 
league” being within a quarter of a mile 
of literal exactness. 

+ It was really like looking down at a 
stage, and soldiers of the several armies 
watched the charge at first with incredulity, 
then with amazement, and, in the case of 
at least one of the bravest of the officers 
looking helplessly on, even with tears. And 
a French spectator, treneral Bosquet, with 
the instinct of genius hit off words that 
have become part of the phraseological treas- 
ures of the world: “ C’est magnifique, mais 
ce n'est pas la guerre!” 
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feeling in a dream of falling down, j; 
falling and falling? Well, it was so: 
thing like that. Or, rather, I don’t k: 
just how to put it in words. 

“1 was in the front rank, and | 
that behind us dragoons came the lanc 
and I remember thinking it queer tl 
they had put us swordsmen to charg: 
front of lancemen. I don’t know why 
thought of it—it just came to me i: 
flash that it was queerlike. 

“All the time was the terrible plu 
ing fire from the batteries on the | 
at our and there were can 
blazing away in our front, and there 
were, with our men falling, and the ord 
‘Close up! 


sides, 


Close up!’ coming all 
time from the officers, and we kept closi 
up and galloping on, with the noise g 
ting louder and the smoke thicker a 
our ranks getting thinner. And mai 
was the riderless horse that had joined 
and was galloping right on in the charg 

“There wasn’t anybody wanted to tur 
back. I don’t suppose anybody thoug! 
of such a thing. There was our gener 
going on ahead of us, and the other ot! 
ficers, and 0’ there we was 
going on too. All we wanted to do w 
to get at the Rooshans and begin cutting 
them down and stopping their firing 
us. Queer, that, about wanting to k 
the men of the other army. We do: 
hate ’em, and yet we want to kill then 
The first Rooshan in that whole war that 
I killed was at Alma, a little before Ba 
laclava, and I remember how glad I felt 
when I got him down. 

“Shot and shell plunging, men falling 
—rifle bullets, grape, round shot, and 
shell—and I was spurring my chestnut 


course 


fierce, and I suppose I was yelling, and 
IT know that all I wanted to do was 
get right there at the end of it with th 
rest of us, when all at once I went ove: 
my horse’s head. 

“T fell clear, but even while I was i: 
the air—or at least it seems so to me no 
—the thought came to me that there wa 
I, an English-born dragoon of four years 
service—for I ‘listed in ’50—disgracing 
myself and the regiment by being thrown 
But in a minute I knew it was my horse 
for she was killed, and in falling ha 
pitched me. A fine horse she was; sh 
was my best friend; and there she laid 
blowed open by a shell. 
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“T got to my feet and looked ahead. 

verything was wild and smoky, with 
—_ flashings, and I tried to catch a 

orse that ripped past me, and then I 

ed to run ahead and get at where our 

en was gripping with the enemy. I[ 

ippose I must have laid on the ground 

inned-like for a minute or so, for the 
en that had been behind me was all in 
ront of me. 

“Men falling, pitching off in all sorts 
f ways, and other men, like me, on their 

et, and wounded horses screaming and 
jicking. Awful, the noise a wounded 
orse makes, but it’s the kicking that’s 
he worst, for it lashes out in every direc- 
‘on with its hoofs, and many a wounded 
nan was kicked as he was trying to get 

» or to crawl away. 

“T could just make out what my com- 
ades were doing, just in front of me, 

ding around and cutting and slashing— 
ight among the guns and even past the 
batteries—just our handful against an 
army. And I tried to hurry forward on 
foot, and I could have cried that I wasn’t 
right in with them. 

“ And then—it seemed all in a moment, 
ind it was only a minute or so—there 
they was, coming back, still striking and 
slashing and firing their pistols, and big 
crowds of Rooshans trying to surround 
them or get in front to head us off. 

“ And of course I started back too, and 
so we went up the valley that we’d been 
a-charging down—all that was left of us 
all that was left. 

“ Some was still on horseback, and some 

‘as on foot, and many a man was bleed- 
ing, and some was limping, and some 
was falling. 

“T don’t know how long it took us to 
get back. But still, although all we 
wanted now was to get back, just like a 
little before all we wanted was to get at 
the enemy, we didn’t particular hurry. 
There was shot and shell still falling, but 
| suppose we’d got so used to it that we 
lidn’t seem to notice it so rauch. I don’t 
pretend to understand. I just know that 
we went back, without stopping any, but 
not as men go back in a rout or a defeat. 
We just struggled back, in a manner of 
speaking, as a man might push on 
‘through a storm to ‘is ’ouse. 

“T’other day I was in the city and 
rossing the Strand, and what with cabs 
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and "buses and big roaring motors, and 
the crowd, and perhaps me getting old, 
I was glad to get for a minute or so to 
what they call an isle o’ safety. And as I 
stood there resting, the noise and the clut- 
ter and clatter and rush and hurry and 
tangle of people and horses all made me 
think of that retreat up the valley. Only 
there warn’t no isle o’ safety there! 

“As I went on I saw one of the cap- 
tains—Captain Webb it was—lying on 
the ground, and there was two troopers 
trying to help him. And one of them 
called to me. ‘ Lamb,’ he says, ‘ can’t you 
give Captain Webb a drink of water? 

“ Now, my water bottle was strapped 
to my saddle; we could carry our bottles 
that way if we wanted, or strapped to 
ourselves, and I always kept mine strapped 
to my saddle to keep my sword arm free. 

“So I hadn’t any water, and there was 
Captain Webb, wounded and suffering. 
And afterwards he died, sir. 

“ Well, I felt that of course I must get 
that water for the captain, and so I went 
back, picking my way over horses and 
men, looking for an unsmashed bottle. 
{ suppose it seemed queerlike, to see me 
just walking back again the wrong way, 
but I never took thought o’ that. I just 
wanted to get some water for Captain 
Webb, for he was a fine officer, and he 
was suffering. I wouldn’t think of eall- 
ing it bravery. I just wanted to get 
some water, and pretty soon I found it, 
strapped to the saddle of a dead horse. 

“T unfastened it, and all in a minute 
it came to me that I never was so thirsty 
in all my life. That thirst, it was some- 
thing awful the way it come over me the 
minute I got that water bottle in my 
hand. Till then I never thought of such 
a thing—you don’t, while you’re fighting, 
you know. Well, I had never knowed 
such thirst, and there I was with water 
in my hand, and so I took a pull at it 
before I started back for Captain Webb. 
There was enough for us both,” he 
added, naively. 

“T got back to the captain. ‘ Men, 
leave me and save yourselves,’ he was 


saying; but he felt better with the drink 
of water, and then the two troopers helped 
him to get ahead. 

“ And now I saw a lancer close by, and 
T helped him on, and carried him on my 
back for a little. 
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“ Now, don’t think it was bravery at 
all. When there’s something to do like 
this you don’t notice shells or such things; 
that’s all. 

“ Well, got back. We got back 
by ones and twos and little groups, riding 
or walking, perhaps staggering in wound- 
ed, and perhaps on a horse that was pretty 


we 


nearly killed. And as each soldier or 
each party came in there was a cheer 
went up from all the other soldiers 


waiting there that had seen us go into 
the valley.* 

“ And so we got back, all that 
of us. 


was left 
I’ve heard the verses that calls it 
that, and good soldier verses they are. 
Good soldier verses, just like galloping 
and slashing and the sound of guns. They 
got some of us on a stage, you know, a 
few years ago, at a public benefit concert 
or show, and one of the big actresses— 
I think it was Miss Terry—she recited 
all those verses about the charge, and the 
people in the theatre they just cheered 
for us old Balaclava men sitting there.” 

He was silent for a little, going over 
and over the events of the long-past bat- 
tle. Then he said, wistfully: 

“T almost got the V.C. for that little 
matter of the drink of water. For some 
of the men or the officers saw it, and so, 
when it was decided to pick a man from 
each of the five regiments for the V.C.— 
for they said that though every man de- 
served it, yet they couldn’t give it to 
every one of us—well, for the 13th, it 
was decided that it was between my com- 
rade Malone and me, and we were told 
to draw lots for it. And Malone he drew 
first, and so he got it.” 

To Lamb’s mind it is clear that Malone 
won because he drew first. “He drew 
first, and so he got it,” he repeated, still 


* Not over twenty minutes elapsed from 
the beginning of the charge to the time 
when the wrecks of the brigade got back. 

Of the 673, 113 were killed and 134 
wounded, and sufficient prisoners were taken 
to make the total loss over half the force. 
The loss would have been still heavier had 
not the French, without any request from 
the English, but moved by intense admira- 
tion for the gallantry of the exploit being 


performed under their eyes, sent in the 
Chasseurs d’Afrique in a fierce charge 
which silenced the guns on one of the 


flanks of the Six Hundred. 
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aggrieved after all this time. “ Wel] 
dead this many a year. A fair ma 
was, and he got the V.C. fair, but h 
the first draw.. But I’ve got all 

other medals, and I’ve got my pei 
and so I oughtn’t to complain. Th 
sion wasn’t so big as it is now, but 

they gave me fourpence a day mor 


make it up to one and six. God 
the King! 
“And it’s something for my gr 


children to hear and remember,’ 
said, as a little boy came tumbling 
the room. 

“Oh, they'll hear it enough, 
fear,” said his wife, dryly, who had 
tered as he neared the close of his 
“T tell Lamb he talks about it too mu 
she said, turning to me; “he thinks it’s 
the only thing ever happened.” 

“ Now, mother,” said the old vete: 
deprecatingly, “the gentleman wanted t 
hear.” And then turning to me: “ We’r 
getting old, and there won’t be man 
more years for the telling of it. Sevent; 
eight I am—and my wife, you would 
believe, would you, sir, that she’s eig! 
four!—young as she looks,” he hastened 
to add, as he caught a warning tr 
lence of eye. 

I asked him about his wounds. 

“Oh, not bad ones. A shot in my leg 
I’ve always carried the scar of it—and a 
flesh wound right my breast. | 
got my wounds in front,” he added, w 
pride; and then: “ Not but what the; 
might just as likely have been anywher 
else, for the breast wound came fron 
shot plunging down from one of the | 
batteries on our flank, and so might « 

‘a’ *it me be’ind.” 

“My first husband—Lamb, he’ 
second,” put in the wife—“my first 
husband was a soldier, too, and he had 
five wounds.” 

“Tt all seems like a dream,” said Lan 

“Like a nightmare, I 4 
antiphonally. 

“T often,” said Lamb, bravely trying 
to ignore the anger roused by his 
fortunate remark about eighty-four—“ | 
often wake in the night fighting it al! 
over again.” 

“He shouts and roars like a ne! 
phant,” said his wife. 
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to-morrow.” 
The boy gave this information 
neoneernedly; the girl received it with 
ident perturbation. 


| HEARD them say they were going 









“They usually stay a week,” she mur- 
red, half to herself. 
“Who cares whether they stay?” he 
ed, still uneonecernedly ; “though Stan- 
seems all right, as far as he goes.” 
“Oh, do you like him best?” the girl 
ried. “I always thought Mr. Dean was 
a more our kind.” There was intense anx- 
iety in her tone; the boy noticed it. 

“ What’s up?” he demanded. This was 
their first private talk since his arrival. 

Cecilia Calvert glanced over her shoul- 
der, as though to assure herself that no 
one was behind her. Then she spoke 
with breathless solemnity. 

“ Oliver, I have something to tell you.” 

The boy surveyed her critically. “ It’s 
bad,” he decided. “I know by your 
mouth.” 

“ Don’t joke,” she cried. 
trembled. 

“TI won’t, if you won’t be tragic,” he 
stipulated. 

He resented the threatened intrusion 
of gloom into his holiday good spirits. 

“You are awfully afraid of real life, 
aren’t you?” she murmured. 
“How much do you know about real 
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ij life?” 
3 “Not nearly so much as you do,” she 
% answered, with sudden humility. “That’s 






why I thought you could help me. You 
are the only one I can trust—the only 
man, that is.” 

Oliver Calvert straightened himself; he 
was nearly nineteen, and Cecilia was 
seventeen and a half. They were close 
friends, though they met but seldom; 
only when Oliver was invited by his 
great-uncle — Cecilia’s grandfather — to 
pass a few weeks at the Calvert house 
n the river. These visits were eagerly 
inticipated and enjoyed. 
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Conspiracies 
BENEDICT 
“T’ll do anything reasonable,” he said, 


“but you always 
than exists.” 


imagine a lot more 

The girl threw her hands out tragic- 
ally. “I’m a mistake, Oliver,” she an- 
nounced in a strained voice. = No one 
wanted me—they wanted a boy. I’ve al- 
ways known it; they didn’t tell me, but 
I felt it. If papa had lived, it might 
have been different. But when he died, 
and grandfather was left alone, there was 
no one to carry on the firm. He has 
brooded over that continually. I can see 
it whenever he looks at me. I used to 
think that when I grew up he wouldn’t 
mind so much. But he does mind 

“Why do you talk like this just to- 
day?” the boy asked, discontentedly. 

She confronted him in growing excite- 
ment. “ Because, for the first time in 
my life, I believe I can do grandfather 
a real service.” 

Oliver did not seem particularly im- 
pressed. “If he’s been against you all 
your life, I wouldn’t do it.” 

“Te hasn’t been. Oh, that’s the trou- 
ble of talking—words don’t express your 
inner meaning.” 

“Your words don’t even express your 
outer meaning,” he rejoined, with mas- 
culine candor. 

“Well, listen, then. Grandfather has 
given me everything—I owe him every- 
thing. I also have reason to believe that 
he has left me the whole of the property.” 

Oliver whistled. “ Great fishes 
an heiress!” 

“ That isn’t the point,” Cecilia persist- 
ed, impatiently; “it’s the obligation. I 
am bound to make him some return. 
Don’t you see that? I thought men 
were so punctilious about—about debts 
of honor?’ 

The boy’s response was reluctant. 
“You ought to consider him, of course, 
and all that, but what return could you 
possibly make him?” 

She broke in eagerly: “That’s what 
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I’m trying to tell you. Do you know 
why Mr. Stanley and Mr. Dean are here?” 

The question was startling in its 
abruptness. 

“To talk over hobbies with Uncle 
Edgar.” 

Cecilia shook her blond head. “ They 
are here because grandfather wants me 
to marry one of them.” 

The boy gave an exclamation of loud 
dissent, but the girl went on without 
heeding. It was easier, now that the an- 
nouncement had been made. 

“He needs a man in the family,” she 
explained. “Some one he can trust with 
the firm. Grandfather is getting pretty 
old, and it worries him to leave things 
at loose ends. So he has selected two 
competent lawyers, and he is giving me 
my choice between them. Now do you 
see?’ she demanded, triumphantly. 

“ No, I don’t,” Oliver cried in great in- 
dignation. His indignation seemed to 
stimulate the girl. 

“You will, when you think it over,” 
she assured him. “I see it all quite 
clearly. He has had them here several 
times, and he has praised them pointedly 
to me. He never praises people, you 
know. Then once he said he hoped I 
wasn’t the kind of girl who rushed blind- 
ly into foolish love-affairs. He said that 
older people were much better judges of 
safe permanent investments. I thought 
that very significant.” 

“They haven’t proposed, have they?” 
His tone was still sceptical. 

“No; but I have a feeling that they 
will, and I must know which one to take.” 

Oliver gave an angry snort. “I 
wouldn’t take either of them unless I 
wanted ts,” he eried. “It’s downright 
tyranny, making you marry for a law 
firm. Who cares about it, anyway?” 

“ Grandfather does — that’s the whole 
point—he cares about it more than any- 
thing in all the world. And as I’ve dis- 
appointed him in everything so far—I 
haven’t even a line of my own; he be- 
lieves in special lines even for women— 
I must seize this one chance of pleasing 
him. Don’t you see that?” 

“T don’t admit the premises,” he re- 
torted. “ You’re an all-round clever girl. 
Who wants women specialists? They’re 
a nuisance! Then you're nice-looking, 
and all that sort of thing—he has no 


right to call you a disappointment. 
you've never given him a mon 
anxiety, whereas boys are usually 
ribly worrying.” 

Her gray eyes rested on him grate! 

“That doesn’t alter the situatio: 
ought to have been a boy, and 
know it.” 

“1 don’t know any such thing 
objected. “And, anyway, it isn’t 
fault. If you’re making out th: 
blames you for being a girl, you’r 
ing him out a regular lunatic.” 

Cecilia glanced at the clock. The 
spoke in another tone. “I am res 
to do as grandfather wishes; nothing 
can say will make any difference. 
only a question whether I shall mak 
choice blindly or whether I shall 
the benefit of your assistance ?” 

The boy was fairly caught. “Oh, 
comes to that,” he said, ungracious]; 
course I shall have to stand by you. 
what on earth do you want me to do” 

“T want you to read their faces,” 
said, eagerly. “You were always s| 
did at telling people’s characters. D 
you remember how you found out th« 
dener, years ago, just by his expressi: 

The boy’s manner became more g 
“T am rather good at seeing thr 
shams, but a lot depends on the kin 
game you strike. Dean and Stanle; 
regular old stagers—and lawyers at 
Have you any choice between them ?” 

“No,” she faltered,—* at least, 
Dean seems more agreeable.” 

Oliver frowned. “ He’s awfully i: 
cere. Now, J should prefer old Sta 
—he’s more honest, and there isn’t » 
difference in their ages.” 

“ How old do you think they are?” 
asked, rather faintly. 

“Why, between them, I should t! 
they’d mount to ninety-five.” 

The girl’s face quivered; she turn 
away, but the boy had seen, and it I 
affected him poignantly. With an 
pulse that he could neither resist nor 
plain, he laid his hand on the droo; 
shoulder nearest to him. 

“Cheer up, Cecil—you’ll get the t 
man—trust me for that.” 

She brightened; his touch was com! 
ing. “If I could know which was ‘| 
kindest to animals, I think I should |» 
perfectly satisfied.” 
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THE CALVERT 


“Tt would take more than that to satis- 
fy me,” was Oliver’s dark rejoinder. 

* She did not pursue the subject; she was 
thankful to leave details to her champion 

for she had a champion! In the ample 
solitude of her girlhood she had read of 
splendid knights who succored maidens. 
And now she had a Knight of her own. 
She gazed at the boy with dreamy eyes. 

“T place myself entirely in your 
hands.” The maidens had always spoken 
thus, she remembered. 

“Goodness!: I have enough on my 
hands!” But he repented of this sally 
immediately. “I shall have to waylay 
both old fogies before dinner,” he ex- 
plained, apologetically. “In the evening it 
will be too risky. The only trouble is—” 

“What trouble?” she asked in trepi- 
dation. 

“What if they should propose before 
[ can get at them?” 

“Oh, I sha’n’t stir from my room 
the whole afternoon, I shall have my 
hair washed.” 

The boy looked relieved. “ That’s all 
right, then,” he said. “ By seven p. m. 
at latest I shall know all there is to know 
—no matter what it costs.” 

She let this hint, too, pass unchal- 
lenged; she felt the importance of de- 
spateh at this juncture. 

“How am I to know?” she questioned, 
anxiously. 

“Oh, [ll tell you before dinner.” 

“ But if you can’t? And if they should 
speak directly afterwards ?”’ 

The boy considered. “In that case, 
watch me closely at dinner—lI’ll shake 
my head at the chap who has lost, then 
you'll know it’s the other fellow. That 
secures you against possible surprise.” 

The scheme was beginning to interest 
him; it had elements of adventure, too, 
that were as yet undeveloped. 

“Be careful how you do it,” she ad- 
vised him; “grandfather notices every- 
thing. Don’t you remember how he 
found out our signal that we used when 
we wanted to meet as soon as possible?” 

“Yes, but it was ridiculously conspic- 
uous; who wouldn’t have noticed when 
two people made goats’-ears at each other 
with their fingers? Twice over — that 
was the rule.” 

She smiled. “We had fun, though, 
didn’t we?” she murmured. 
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Oliver did not respond to this senti- 
ment; he was absorbed in weightier mat- 
ters. “Then it’s understood that you 
don’t commit yourself with either codger 
until you’ve heard my verdict?” He in- 
dulged himself in calling them names; it 
let off steam, and it injured no one. 

“ Yes,” she agreed, obediently; she did 
not venture on the thanks of the maidens. 

Oliver looked at her musingly; she 
flushed in sudden self-consciousness. 

“Do you think it’s horrid of me 
to—to—think about such things?” she 
stammered. 

“Tm not thinking of you—I’m think- 
ing of Uncle Edgar—my opinion of him 
is altered. Probably I sha’n’t visit him 
again. When you’re gone it will be dif- 
ferent, anyway. I suppose you’ll live in 
town when you’re married?” 

At these words a great terror came 
upon her. She stretched her hands out. 

“Oh, Oliver, I’m a coward!” 

He took her fingers. “ No, you’re not 
—you’re awfully plucky. I'll tell Uncle 
Edgar so at my first opportunity.” 

The frightened look left her eyes; 
greatly relieved, the boy assumed a jocu- 
lar manner. 

“Now fly up-stairs,” he cried. “I 
can’t start the hunt while you’re in the 
field. Il track old Stanley first—he’ll 
be the easiest game.” 

“Be careful,” she warned him. 

He did not reply; his plan of action 
was already practically completed. 


That evening, a few minutes before 
half past seven, Cecilia went down to the 
drawing-room. She had not left her room 
since three o’clock; she had hoped against 
hope that Oliver would seek her there. 
But he had not, and she was still in the 
dark regarding his investigatory encoun- 
ters. Moreover, there was now no chance 
of seeing him alone until the long dinner 
should be over, for Mr. Calvert was old- 
fashioned in most ways; in none more so 
than in the deliberateness of his repasts. 

Cecilia was wearing her pr ttiest dress, 
a soft pink gauze with dainty finishings 
of lace roses. She trusted that the favor- 
able tint would conceal her conspicuous 
pallor. It did somewhat, but nothing 
could conceal the traces of tears about 
her usually clear gray eyes. Her spirit 
was resolute, however; no Calvert had 







































































ever shown the white feather; she had 
heard her grandfather say so repeatedly, 
though he had been referring to male 
Calverts, of course. 

She entered the drawing-room quietly. 
Augustus Dean and Oliver were standing 
together near the mantelpiece; evidently 
they had been discussing something ear- 
nestly. At her entrance they ceased 
abruptly. Her first impression was that 
Dean had been angry. On seeing her, 
however, his face cleared immediately. 
Gaining her side, he devoted himself to 
her with such assiduity that it was out 
of her power even to exchange a glance 
with her champion. 

When dinner was announced, the other 
two men having meantime appeared, Mr. 
Calvert motioned to his granddaughter to 
lead the way into the dining-room. She 
did so nervously. Stanley walked behind 
her; she tried to gather from his step 
whether he, too, was angry. But his step 
was decidedly elastic. 

They took their places, the girl oppo- 
site her grandfather; she looked very fair 
in the sombre stateliness of the apart- 
ment. At her right sat Stanley, at her 
left Augustus Dean; beyond him Oliver 
Calvert. In this manner all possibility 
was removed of any private talk between 
the cousins, for Mr. Calvert had had ex- 
perience in the past of disconcerting col- 
loquies in undertones—colloquies which, 
just because they were unintelligible, had 
invariably attracted the attention of the 
entire dinner-table. 

As soon as Cecilia had unfolded her 
napkin she cast a swift glance in Oli- 
ver’s direction. To her dismay he did not 
respond; he was eating his soup; his eyes 
were lowered. She tried again, still with 
no resu't. Was he waiting for a more 
propitious moment! But she could not 
wait; he ought to know it; the suspense 
was unendurable. She made a slight 
noise with her glass in the hope of at- 
tracting his attention. Instead, she at- 
tracted that of her left-hand neighbor, 
who began to talk to her with much 
animation; nor did he pause until the fish 
was served. Then a respite came, for 
Stanley did not take his turn, as she had 
expected ; he seemed absent-minded. This 
alarmed her; everything alarmed her; her 
thoughts leaped forward with great bounds 
into the future. For a time she was 
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oblivious to her surroundings; present 
she became conscious that her gran 
ther was speaking; he had made a rem 
about coins; Dean had risen to it. (, 
cilia seized her chance. Fixing her « 
firmly on her cousin, she resolved to m 
him feel the urgency of her appeal. He 
did feel it; for, after fidgeting uneas 
he shook his head, though in no part 

lar direction. Cecilia nearly cried 
What could he mean? She stared at | 
again; this time he met her gaze, wh: 
upon he shook his head at Dean. The: 
eould be no mistake; then Mr. Stanle 
had won! The girl drank a glass of wa- 
ter; her throat was dry; she wondered ii 
she could speak. She turned to Stank 

a desperate calmness had come over her: 
she decided to ask him a few questi: 
He answered with eager surprise; whil 
he spoke she studied his face. He had 
pleasant smile, but, oh, how old he w 
Her eyes wandered back to Oliver; to | 
amazement he was shaking his head 
her vehemently; or rather, he was shak- 
ing it at Stanley. Cecilia grew very red; 
Oliver must be playing her a trick. How 
cruel of him, when he knew how she was 
suffering! She looked again; she did not 
care now who noticed, As it happened, 
however, the elder Calvert had just pro- 
pounded a legal problem, into the solu- 
tion of which both lawyers had thrown 
themselves with ardor. The young people 
were therefore left to their own devices, 
which consisted, on Oliver’s part, of 
series of signals. He frowned, coughed, 
set his teeth, and shook his head, first at 
one man and then at the other. Finall) 
the goats’-ears appeared, twice over i 
reckless prominence. The girl nodded: 
her stupefaction was plainly visible, 
though no one saw it except Oliver and 
the butler; the three lawyers were to 
much absorbed in their argument. 

As soon as the long meal was over, ( 
cilia fairly flew to the drawing-room, 
where she expected that Oliver would 
join her, while the other men smoked 
with her grandfather. She had hardl) 
flung herself into a chair, however, befor 
Augustus Dean entered the room, close!) 
followed by Oliver Calvert. The latter, 
seating himself ostentatiously by th: 


reading-lamp, proceeded to unfold the 


evening paper. Dean placed himself be- 


side the girl, murmuring apologies for 
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the legal talk in which they had indulged. 
Thereupon he did his best to entertain 
her. At another time she would have 
been interested; as it was, she listened 
mechanically. 

This went on for nearly an hour; Ce- 
cilia’s cheeks grew more and more flush- 
ed. From time to time she threw her 
.omrade a furtive glance; she saw that 
he was reading advertisements,—for Oli- 
ver, having finished the paper and not 
wishing to change his position, had been 
driven to this expedient. He was study- 
ing the servant colunin with deep atten- 
tion, wondering vaguely why so many 
perfect treasures should be temporarily 
out of places. 

At last they were interrupted by Stan- 
ley, who appeared alone, and seemed 
strangely excited. He stammered some- 
thing about having been shown some rare 
coins. Dean sprang up, inquiring where 
they might be seen. Stanley mentioned 
their host’s private. study; whereupon 
Dean betook himself thither, after ex- 
cusing himself hurriedly to Cecilia. 

There was an instant of hesitation, the 
conspirators searcely breathed, then Stan- 
ley took the seat that Dean had left. Ce- 
cilia sank back in utter dejection; Oliver 
resumed his study of advertisements, 
choosing this time those of houses to let. 
Again he wondered why so many per- 
fect abodes should be empty temporarily. 

In the midst of her real distress, how- 
ever, Cecilia was supported by one great 
thought — neither suitor could propose 
with Oliver in the room, and Oliver 
would not leave her; she knew that by 
his expression. 

Poor Stanley made desperate efforts to 
talk easily, but he had not the gift; more- 
over, he was fatally hampered by his fixed 
idea that young people were bored in his 
company. 

After another long interval, Dean re- 
appeared, accompanied by his host; both 
men looked perturbed. Stanley rose; 
Dean surveyed him suspiciously, after 
which he glanced at Cecilia. The girl’s 
fatigue was apparent. 

“ Miss Cecilia is tired,” he remarked in 
a suave tone. “I think we ought to say 
good night.” 

Stanley acquiesced reluctantly; to him 
the evening had been full of keen en- 
joyment; he was the only one, indeed, 
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of the five to whom it had brought no 
serious disquietude. 

When the three Calverts found them- 
selves alone, Cecilia edged instinctively 
towards her cousin, but her grandfather 
intercepted her intention. 

“T should like to speak to you, Cecilia, 
in my study. Good night, Oliver.” The 
dismissal was peremptory. 

Oliver retreated with visible chagrin; 
he longed to answer the dumb query in 
Cecil’s. face. The girl’s eyes followed 
him despairingly; she felt like erying as 
he slowly disappeared; but at the same 
instant, in the dimness of the hall, she 
thought she caught sight of the goats’- 
ears once more. She took heart; then he 
would wait for her somewhere; and 
straightway the coming interview lost 
half its terror. 

Mr. Calvert’s study was a kind of mu- 
seum, for in it he kept choice specimens 
of his collections—the plums, so to speak, 
which he could at any moment examine, 
without the trouble of seeking them in 
their official habitations. There were 
medals and miniatures and majolicas, and 
ivory carvings and rare engravings. The 
whole effect was that of a high-class cu- 
riosity shop, and Mr. Calvert himself, 
with his sensitive hands and shrewd eyes, 
might have figured as the chief show- 
man of the establishment, except that it 
was, somehow, quite apparent that he 
would at no price have parted with a 
single treasure. 

He had seated himself; Cecilia had 
done the same. There was a perceptible 
pause, then Mr. Calvert began. 

“T have something to tell you,” he 
said, abruptly. “As you know, I believe 
in frankness—two men have proposed for 
you this evening.” 

The girl started. Her grandfather con- 
tinued; he wished to give her time to 
recover herself. 

“No doubt you are amazed. So was 
I. What struck me especially was that 
they should have chosen the selfsame 
moment. There was something almost 
spectacular about it. I half expected to 
see the other personages of the comedy 
file in and go through their paces!” 

He threw her a quizzical glance; he 
seemed in the highest spirits. This con- 
firmed her worst imaginings. 

He was gazing at her meantime in 
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growing surprise; girls were unfathom- 
able creatures, to be sure! 

She avoided the scrutiny of his gaze. 
“They didn’t speak to me,” she mur- 
mured, half inaudibly. 

“Oh, that’s the trouble, is it?’ he 
queried, “ Well, there I am with you en- 
tirely. If you are old enough to marry, 
you are old enough to receive your own 
declaretions. To us, of course, you seem 
very young, but that is all a matter of 
perspective. I suppose Stanley, for in- 
stance, seems old to you?” 

She looked up; in her grandfather’s 
eyes she saw a gleam of amused curi- 
osity, behind which there was something 
that she did not see—a dawning of a 
new interest in herself. 

“ He seems as old as he is,” she replied 
with circumspection. 

Calvert laughed. “Bravo!” he ex- 
claimed. “ May I use that when I want 
to be withering?” 

“T didn’t mean to be withering,” she 
said. 

Her grandfather surveyed her more 
critically. Cecilia was certainly attract- 
ive. Gray eyes, a delicate skin, and gold 
hair made a very satisfactory combina- 
tion. Moreover, his granddaughter had 
distinction, which, in a woman, was su- 
premely desirable. Her self-command, 
too, at such a moment, showed that she 
possessed a strong will. No ordinary 
girl of seventeen could have received such 
news with such apparent equanimity. 

“T’ve done my part,” he remarked, 
cheerfully,—“ the heavy uncle; now it’s 
your turn to speak.” 

Cecilia clutched the edge of the table; 
her grandfather’s manner was extremely 
disconcerting; in all her mental pictures 
of the scene, she had never imagined that 
the comic element would predominate. 

“Take eare of those coins!” her grand- 
father interposed. There was no com- 
edy here. 

Cecilia withdrew her hand. “I must 
have time to think,” she faltered. “I 
will tell you to-morrow morning.” 

Edgar Calvert’s expression altered. 
“Do you mean that you are considering 
one of them?” he inquired. 

“T am considering both of them,” she 
replied, with much truth. 

“Both of them?” he repeated. 
Heavens, are you a Mormon?” 


“ Good 
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Her cheeks burned; his banter was w 
bearable; he might have spared her that, 
she reflected indignantly. 

“T am not sure which one I like best.” 
she explained, stiffly. 

The man took counsel with himse] 
Girls were a peculiar species, he reco 
lected—not lace nor ivory nor porcelain 
and yet resembling all these in the deli 
cacy of their texture. They must, there 
fore, be handled with caution. 

“My dear,” he began, soothingly, 
“hadn’t you better confide in me? [i 
would make everything so much easier 
mystifications break down in the end 
Besides, I’m your best adviser, for you 
can tell me just how things are. I 
you fancy either of these men, say s 
frankly. They are both good fellows 
they are comfortably off, and highly 
thought of in the profession. On th 


other hand, you will be rich, you ar 
He smiled 
“There might be other chances 
Now, I think I’ve put 


young, and not bad-looking.” 
at her. 
—who knows? 

the case fairly!” 

Cecilia set her lips; she had not ex 
pected him to weigh and balance in this 
fashion. It was his idea of fair play, 
she concluded. 

“But there is the firm,” she reminded 
him, gravely. 

Mr. Calvert seemed taken aback. For 
the first time he showed signs of em- 
barrassment. 

“The firm?’ he echoed. 

She studied his features furtively; she 
believed she saw in them distinct traces 
of perturbation. 

“T should like the night to decide,” she 
reiterated, desperately. 

“But you must know now which man 
you are considering—why not eliminate 
the other? There is something positively 
dissipated in your position.” 

His good humor had returned; it was 
increased by Cecilia’s next remark. 

“ Where both seem equally desirable, it 
is difficult to make a definite decision.” 

The listener threw up his hands. “ By 
all that’s innocent, don’t make such 
speeches to any one else! So they both 
seem desirable?” He broke off with 
a laugh. 

The girl’s eyes flashed. “I meant,” 
she persisted, proudly, “that when two 
things are equal, one has to spring to 
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conclusions, and as one does not wish to 
jump in the dark, one takes the precau- 
tion to secure light before one leaps.” 

“ Oecilia,” he cried, “you are either 
masquerading superbly, or you have lost 
your senses! But your leap interests me 
scientifically. Are you sure you ought to 
make it, little girl?’ 

His eyes were very kind; there was 
an appeal in them which she did not 
understand. 

“T will tell you to-morrow morning,” 
she repeated. 

Mr. Calvert’s expression darkened. If 
she had been a boy, she would have been 
frank with him. 

“Very well,” he agreed, rather coldly; 
“T see that you do not mean to confide 
in me.” 

Cecilia rose; she was thankful to es- 
cape. She gained the door with rapid 
steps. “Good night, grandfather.” 

“Good night,” he said. “May your 
guardian angel send you enlightening 
dreams!” 

As Cecilia crept through the hall, she 
heard a well known cough close at hand. 
She paused. 

“ Are you there?” she whispered. 

Oliver Calvert immediately made his 
appearance; his face was flushed, his 
manner flurried; he had been concealed 
behind the heavy silk curtains. 

“T’ve been nearly smothered,” he mut- 
tered. “Great fishes, how I hate these 
stuffy hangings!” 

Without answering, Cecilia opened a 
door, motioning to the boy to follow her. 
The light from the hall dimly illumined 
the room which they had entered. It 
had belonged to Cecilia’s father; nothing 
had been changed in it since the latter’s 
early death. There were numerous tro- 
phies of the hunt and of sport, pathetic 
examples in their desolate decrepitude of 
how even inanimate things can pine away 
when left to themselves. 

The girl sank into a chair, laying her 
head on her father’s writing-table. “Oh, 
Oliver, what a night this has been! 
Don’t you feel a thousand years old?” 

Oliver mumbled a confused assent. 

“They have both proposed,” the girl 
announced, in a choked voice. 

Oliver’s embarrassment ceased; stupe- 
faction took its place. “The limit they 
have!” he cried. “But how could they?” 
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he added, almost fiercely. “I never left 
you a single instant.” 

“They told grandfather, and he told 
me—TI’ve had an awful interview. I 
couldn’t commit myself an inch in any 
direction, and yet I couldn’t tell him I 
was waiting for your verdict.” She lift- 
ed eager eyes. “ What did you mean by 
shaking your head at both men? Have 
you found them both out in some- 
thing disgraceful ?” 

He shook his head. “Just the re- 
verse,” he said, gloomily. “I couldn’t 
eatch them in anything worth mention- 
ing. I put them full in the light, but 
they didn’t show up a bit; at least, not 
as I expected. I’m awfully sorry; I 
know you'll feel badly, but it wouldn’t be 
honest of me to give either chap my clear 
vote, though, personally, I still prefer old 
Stanley — especially after what you’ve 
told me,” he concluded, enigmatically. 

The girl’s face fell. “ Didn’t you find 
out anything about their characters? I 
never dreamed you could possibly fail.” 
Her voice was sharp with disappointment. 

“T haven’t failed,” he answered, sul- 
lenly, “ but you can’t collar men and ask 
them their characters. I went pretty far, 
as it was—”’ He broke off, clearing his 
throat rather nervously. 

Cecilia clenched her fingers. “It is 
settled, then—I shall marry Mr. Dean.” 

Oliver Calvert gave a suppressed ex- 
clamation. “What do you mean? I 
said Stanley was the best.” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders impa- 
tiently. “Yes, but you have no reason 
for saying so—it’s just your fancy—now, 
I happen to fancy Mr. Dean.” 

The boy grew very red. “ You sha’n’t 
take him, if I know it,” he muttered. 

She made no answer; he continued 
urgently. “I have a reason for prefer- 
ring old Stanley.” 

“What is it?” she asked, nearly in 
tears. 

He shifted his position. “I would 
rather not say.” 

She began to cry hysterically. “If 
you’re going to hide things from me,” 
she sobbed, “I may as well give up. I 
always counted so on you!” 

The boy gazed at her miserably. 

“Look here, Cecil, that’s awfully un- 
fair. You know I didn’t want to touch 
the thing, anyway—I only went into it 
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because you made me. It’s not my fault 
if I haven’t succeeded, it’s the fault of 
the beastly situation—no good can come 
of marrying for a law firm.” 

He paused; the girl’s tears had not 
ceased. 

“T’ve thought of something,” he went 
on, with forced confidence. “ Tell Uncle 
Edgar you’re not ready to marry — he 
won’t mind as much as you think —he 
ean’t, if he has a grain of self-respect. 
Great fishes! wouldn’t I like to tell him 
what I think of him?” 

The girl slipped her hand into his. 
“T’ve got to go through it,” she mur- 
mured, “ because it’s the only return I can 
make him. But it makes me feel dread- 
fully every minute—and—and—you must- 
n’t try to shake my resolution.” 

He pressed her hand in silence; but 
the girl understood, and was comforted. 
They walked hand in hand to the door. 

And thus—hand in hand—Mr. Calvert 
discovered them, as he made his way 
presently along the passage. 

“What are you doing here?” he de- 
manded, sharply. “Why is this room 
open ?” 

Cecilia dropped Oliver’s hand. “ We 
sometimes come here—it’s so quiet—and 
—and—” she stammered, “I like to look 
at papa’s things.” 

Mr. Calvert’s expression softened. She 
made a pretty picture against the dull 
red of the hangings. Then he recalled 
their recent interview, and his softness 
became disapproval. 

She seemed to 
thought. 

“ Grandfather,” she said, quite stead- 
ily, “I can tell you now which gentle- 
man I will accept.” 

Both her hearers were seized with 
dismay; the elder made a gesture of 
prohibition. 

“Not now—we 
morrow.” 

“T would rather tell now,” she insist- 
ed, with gentle firmness. In truth, she 
desired Oliver’s presence. 

The boy, meantime, was making uncer- 
tain movements, as though to prepare 
himself for some decisive action. He 
squared his shoulders and threw back 
his head; he looked very big and deter- 
mined all at once. 

“Uncle Edgar,” he began, in a loud 


divine his train of 


will wait until to- 
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voice, “I want to say something first 
believe in frankness as much as you d 
Cecil would go through fire rather tha 
complain, but in my opinion it’s awful 
sharp practice—making a girl marry f. 
a law firm.” 

Cecilia was paralyzed into silence. H. 
grandfather’s manner, on the contrar 
had become more alert. 

“Who is making her marry for a la 
firm?’ he inquired. 

“Why, you, sir—indirectly, of cours: 
She knows how you feel about the thing 
—her not being a boy, and all that 
though, I must say, I think she exagger 
ates. Still, the fact remains that yo 
had the men here, and that you praised 
them pointedly to her. She’s not slow 
she took the hint; in other words, sh: 
fell in with your scheme. But my point 
is that if she doesn’t know which cha; 
to choose —and she doesn’t,” he added 
frowning at Cecilia—“ that she ought t 
wait until she does.” 

“Oliver,” she gasped, “you have n 
right to speak for me!” 

The boy waved her aside. “I don’t 
care whether I have a right—I’m going 
to speak. Uncle Edgar, she’s got th 
nerve of ten men—she went through thi: 
evening like a hero. It was an awful 
strain on her, for I couldn’t tell her th: 
result of my investigations. The me 
wouldn’t leave us—it was fiendish. But 
she didn’t flinch. I must say I was proud 
of her. I should think you would be, too, 
as you care so much for Calvert pluck.” 

Cecilia no longer attempted to stop 
him; she was gazing at him with shining 
eyes. It was all of no use, of course; 
but it was so good to be championed. 

Mr. Calvert had listened intently; his 
irritation had given place to bewilder- 
ment. 

“What were your investigations?’ h« 
asked. He deemed it wiser to take on 
point at a time. 

Oliver hesitated, the assurance of bis 
bearing somewhat abated. “Oh, sh 
wanted me to sound them,” he explained. 

“ And you did it?” his uncle queried. 

“T tried, but I didn’t exactly succeed. 
They’re awfully clever at managing their 
expressions, and I depend on expression 
mostly in judging strangers’ characters.” 

“But you knew right away which one 
you were surest of,” the girl put in, 
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not wishing her champion to underrate 
himself. 

“ Yes, I knew that,” he admitted, “ and 
it was confirmed by what I heard after- 
wards.” 

This was a slip; Oliver’s countenance 
proclaimed it. The questioner immedi- 
ately seized the advantage. “ What did 
you hear that confirmed your good opin- 
ion? I expect frankness, as you said you 
believed in it.” 

Oliver moved uneasily; then a bright 
idea occurred to him. 

“Not where a lady is concerned,” he 
retorted, triumphantly. 

Mr. Calvert glanced at Cecilia; her 
elation was marked at her champion’s 
happy inspiration. 

“But it’s due to her to clear up the 
mystery, and it’s due to me to tell me 
what you said to my guests. If it was 
anything uncivil—” 

“Oh, it was nothing of that kind,” 
the boy assured him. “I just—” He 
paused, looking uncomfortably at the girl. 

“Haven’t you told Cecilia?” Mr. Cal- 
vert questioned, severely. 

“Not in words—but she understands 
the gist.” 

Cecilia nodded. Mr. Calvert proceed- 
ed. “ Well, now we will have words as 
well as gist, if you please. To begin 
with, when did you speak to the men?” 

“ Before dinner and in the afternoon.” 

“ Ah!” Mr. Calvert exclaimed, a burst 
of light having made several things plain. 
“And they both proposed directly after 
—the connection seems to me obvious.” 

“Tt is with one of them,” Oliver 
agreed, thrown off his guard by his un- 
cle’s quiet manner. “ But I'll be hanged 
if I see it with the other!” 

“ Suppose we begin, then, with the con- 
nection that you do see?” 

Oliver threw the girl a warning look; 
she returned it trustfully. The byplay 
was not lost on Mr. Calvert. 

“T had to tell lies,” Oliver announced, 
“but I don’t regret them.” 

This defiance rather pleased the elder 
Calvert. He made a sign of acquies- 
cence. “When a lady can be served, 
they have always been excusable. But 
what particular lie did you tell my 
friend Stanley?” 

Oliver’s color rose; he did not enjoy 
this part of the affair. “I said she 
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wouldn’t have any money to speak of,” 
he confessed, unwillingly. “I explained 
just how you had left things—all divided 
up into legacies. I gave him a sketch of 
the will—though I was afraid I'd get 
tripped up. But it went off without a 
hitch—old Stanley seemed perfectly sat- 
isfied—he didn’t care about the money 
a bit—that’s how I knew he wasn’t mer- 
cenary. But I couldn’t be sure about the 
other part —his caring for her — that’s 
why I didn’t give him the clear vote.” 

The girl had listened breathlessly; she 
now broke in enthusiastically. “It was 
splendid of you—TI should never have 
thought of it! To invent a whole will 
in your head!” 

But Oliver was not entirely reassured; 
his uncle’s expression caused him con- 
siderable anxiety. 

“As Cecilia forgives you,” the latter 
remarked, rather dryly, “I suppose I 
must, though you’ve made me out, to say 
the least, unwarrantably eccentric. It also 
seems a little hard on poor Stanley. I dare 
say his side has never occurred to you?” 

“T have advised her all along to take 
Stanley,” the boy exclaimed, as though in 
self-justification. “If he wasn’t so old, 
I shouldn’t have a single objection. The 
trouble is that Cecil doesn’t fancy him.” 

Mr. Calvert surveyed the speaker; the 
rising generation was certainly remark- 
able. He cast a glance at the girl; she, 
too, seemed quite undisturbed. In truth, 
after the suspense of the evening, this 
interview was a comparative respite to 
Cecilia. But her grandfather did not 
fully comprehend this. 

“Now for Dean,” the latter resumed. 
“What test did you use for him? I 
am curious.” 

Cecilia was, too; she fixed questioning 
eyes on her champion. 

Oliver Calvert set his teeth hard. He 
had been praying that this one thing 
might pass unasked. But here it was, 
and he must meet it. 

“T said she loved Stanley,” he blurt- 
ed out. 

Both listeners started, the girl violent- 
ly; her cheeks grew crimson, the tears 
sprang to her eyes. At the sight, the 
boy forgot everything. 

“Oecil!” he begged, “ wait until you’ve 
heard the whole. I wanted to see wheth- 
er he really cared for you; I knew that 
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jealousy was the quickest way to show 
it. Well, it did—he was perfectly furi- 
ous. He has a temper, I can tell you, 
underneath his fine manners. It was 
that that lost him my vote, for I do think 
he likes you awfully.” 

He broke off, throwing Cecilia an anx- 
ious glance. Something in her aspect 
cut him to the heart. He moved nearer. 

“Tt was rough on you,” he admitted, 
remorsefully, “but I couldn’t think of 
anything else that was sure—and, any- 
how, no one will know—Dean won’t tell 
—he’s too disgustingly conceited. Be- 
sides, it’s so palpably false—any one can 
see that you can’t bear old Stanley.” 

He searched her face, which was partly 
averted; her silence was disconcerting. 

Mr. Calvert now intervened, addressing 
the discomfited champion. “I am afraid 
I am too old-fashioned fi"ly to appreci- 
ate your methods, though I can see that 
they were efficacious, even if not in the 
direction you intended. But there is one 
thing I wish to say. Look at me, Cecilia.” 

She obeyed with reluctance, but, in 
doing so, she caught a full view of her 
comrade. His dejection was very ap- 
parent. She gave him a troubled smile. 

“T don’t mind,” she assured him, 
bravely, “ but—but—” breaking down, 
“what is to become of me?” 

Mr. Calvert laid his hand on her shoul- 
der. “ Suppose you let me tell you? I will 
inform your two suitors to-morrow that 
you decline their kind offers with thanks. 
Stanley will need some consoling, for he 
has proved that he is sincerely attached 
to you. As for Dean, he will console 
himself more easily, since he is attached 
to a thing more easily obtainable. And 
just here, allow me to say that you were 
totally mistaken. I had no thought of 
your marrying either gentleman—not even 
for the sake of keeping up the law firm.” 

The two young people received this in 
dazed silence. Before they could recover 
themselves Mr. Calvert went on speaking. 

“You and Oliver will now, I hope, en- 
joy your fortnight with no drawbacks in 
the shape of future contingencies. The 
future will take care of itself. And one 
thing more,” he added,—*“ I want Cecilia 
to promise that she won’t trouble herself 
about not being a boy. She makes a 
very good girl, as it happens, and that is 
as much as ought to be expected of her. 
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He held his hand out to her smil- 
ingly. She sprang forward, throwing 
her arms about his neck. He drew | 
head to his breast, stroking her hair w 
hands that trembled a little. Presen‘ 
he turned to Oliver, still holding 
girl fast, however. 

“Then the conspiracy is ended ?” 

The boy laughed rather shamefaced); 
“Tt wasn’t a conspiracy against y 
sir,” he protested. 

“No? Somehow I fancied that it w 
So I have made one of my own — you 
didn’t know that there could be a conspi: 
acy of one? But I go in for simplicity, 
as I told you; your schemes are far t 
complicated for my understanding. Per- 
haps mine will be easier to grasp.” 

He touched the girl’s hair significant 
ly; then he looked straight at the b 
The blood rushed into Oliver’s face; ther 
was a queer buzzing sound in his ears 
Mr. Calvert made a warning gesture, after 
which he bent over his granddaughter. 

“This little girl is very tired,” he mu: 
mured. “ Suppose she says good night?” 

Cecilia raised her head; she was ver 
tired, but she kissed her grandfather 
gratefully. He had been most consider 
ate under the circumstances; moreover 
he had told her she need not marry. 

“Good night,” she said, nodding t 
Oliver. He, on his part, could do noth 
ing but stare at her. 

“Aren’t you going to thank your cham 
pion?’ Mr. Calvert suggested. 

She went to the boy hesitatingly. Sh: 
had not recovered from his disclosures. 

“Thank you, Oliver—I know you did 
your very best.” Then, seeing his dis 
appointment, “ You were splendid,” sh: 
added, impulsively. 

He gazed at her in silence; the great 
new thought overwhelmed him utter], 
But that thought must be hidden deep 
down. He could not hide, however, what 
shone out in his eyes. 

Mr. Calvert surveyed them benignly 
“ Kiss her, Oliver,” he commanded. “ You 
deserve it.” 

The boy stooped; his eyes were blurred; 
there were odd roaring sounds in his 
ears. The girl lifted her face; her eye: 
were clear, there were no strange noises 
in her ears. 

Thus the first kiss was exchanged, and 
with it a new Calvert conspiracy began. 
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the fall, than when we saw him 

newly returned from Europe, that 
friend whom the veteran reader will re- 
eall as having so brashly offered his 
impressions of the national complexion 
and temperament looked in again on the 
Easy Chair. 

“ Well,” we said, “do you wish to qual- 
fy, to hedge, to retract? People usually 
do after they have been at home as long 
as you.” 

“ But I do not,” he said. He took his 
former seat, but now laid on the heap of 
rejected manuscripts not the silken cylin- 
der he had so daintily poised there be- 
fore, but a gray fedora that fell carelessly 
over in lazy curves and hollows. “I wish 
to modify by adding the effect of further 
observation and adjusting it to my first 
conclusions. Since I saw you I have 
been back to Boston; in fact I have just 
come from there.” 

We murmured some banality about 
no. knowing a place where one could 
hetter come from than Boston. But he 
brushed it by without notice. 

“To begin with I wish to add that I 
was quite wrong in finding the typical 
Boston face now prevalently Celtic.” 

“You call that adding?” we satirized. 

He ignored the poor sneer. 

“My earlier observation was correct 
er ough, but it was a result of that custom 
which peoples the hills, the shores, and 
the sister continent in summer with the 
New-Englanders of the past, and leaves 
their capital to those New-Englanders 
of the future dominantly represented 
by the Irish. At the time of my sec- 
ond visit the exiles had returned, and 
there were the faces again that, instead 
of simply forbidding me, arraigned me 
and held me guilty till I had proved 
myself innocent.” 

“Do you think,” we suggested, “that 
you would find this sort of indictment in 
them if you had a better conscience ?” 

“Perhaps not. And I must own I 
Vor. CXVIIL—No. 704.—40 


| ATER in the summer, or earlier in 


did not find them so accusing when I 
could study them in their contemplation 
of some more important subject than my- 
self. One such occasion for philosophiz- 
ing them distinctly offered itself to my 
chance witness when an event of the last 
seriousness had called some hundreds 
of them together. One sees strong faces 
elsewhere; I have seen them assembled 
especially in England; but I have never 
seen such faces as those Boston faces, 
so intense, so full of a manly dignity, a 
subdued yet potent personality, a con- 
sciousness as far as could be from self- 
consciousness. I found something finely 
visionary in it all, as if I were looking 
on a piece of multiple portraiture such 
as you see in those Dutch paintings of 
companies at Amsterdam, for instance. 
It expressed purity of race, continuity 
of tradition, fidelity to ideals such as no 
other group of faces would now express. 
You might have had the like at Rome, 
at Athens, at Florence, at Amsterdam, 
in their prime, possibly in the England 
of the resurgent Parliament, though 
there it would have been mixed with a 
fanaticism absent in Boston. You felt 
that these men no doubt had their limi- 
tations, but their limitations were lat- 
eral, not vertical.” 

“Then why,” we asked, not very rel- 
evantly, “don’t you go and live in 
Boston ?” 

“Tt wouldn’t make me such a Bos- 
tonian if I did; I should want a dozen 
generations behind me for that. Be- 
sides, I feel my shortcomings less in 
New York.” 

“You are difficult. Why not fling 
yourself into the tide of joy here, instead 
of shivering on the brink in the blast 
of that east wind which you do not even 
find regenerative? Why not forget our 
inferiority, since you cannot forgive it? 
Or do you think that by being continu- 
ally reminded of it we can become as 
those Bostonians are? Can we reduce 
ourselves, by repenting, from four mil- 
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lions to less than one, and by narrowing 
our phylacteries achieve the unlimited 
Bostonian verticality, and go as deep and 
as high?’ 

“No,” our friend said. “Good as they 
are, we can only be better by being differ- 
ent. We have our own message to the 
future, which we must deliver as soon 
as we understand it.” 

“Is it in Esperanto?” 

“Tt is at least polyglot. But you are 
taking me too seriously. I wished mere- 
ly to qualify my midsummer impressions 
of a prevailing Celtic Boston by my au- 
tumnal impressions of a persisting Puri- 
tanic Boston. But it is wonderful how 
that strongly persistent past still char- 
acterizes the present in every develop- 
ment. Even those Irish faces which I 
wouldn’t have ventured a joke with 
were no doubt sobered by it; and when 
the Italians shall come forward to re- 
place them it will be with no laugh- 
ing Puleinello masks, but visages as 
severe as those that first challenged 
the wilderness of Massachusetts Bay, 
and made the Three Hills tremble to 
their foundations.” 

“Tt seems to us that you are yield- 
ing to rhetoric a little, aren’t you?” 
we suggested. 

“Perhaps I am. But you see what I 
mean. And I should like to explain 
further that I believe the Ueltic present 
and the Pelasgic future will rule Boston 
in their turn as the Puritanic past learn- 
ed so admirably to rule it: by the mild 
might of irony, by the beneficent power 
which in the man who sees the joke of 
himself enables him to enter brotherly 
into the great human joke, and be friends 
with every good and kind thing.” 

“Could you be a little more explicit?” 

“T would rather not for the moment. 
But I should like to make you observe 
that the Boston to be has more to hope 
and less to fear from the newer Amer- 
icans than this metropolis where these 
are so much more heterogeneous. Here 
salvation must be of the Jews amon; the 
swarming natives of the East Side; but 
in Boston there ig no reason why the ar- 
tistic instinets of the Celtie and Pelasgic 
successors of the Puritans should not 
unite in that effect of beauty, which is 
an effect of truth, and keep Boston the 
first of our cities in good looks, as well 
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as good works. With us here in Nev 
York a civie job has the chance of turn 

ing out a city joy, but it is a fighting 
chance. In Boston there is little dout 

of such a job turning out a joy. The mu 

nicipality of Boston has had almost th. 
felicity of Goldsmith; it has touched 
nothing which it has not adorned 
Wherever its hand has been laid upo: 
Nature, Nature has purred in responsiv: 
beauty. They used to talk about the mad 
land in Boston, but half Boston is th 
work of man, and it shows what the uni 
verse might have been if the Bostonians 
had been taken into the confidence of th: 
Creator in the beginning. The Back 
Bay was only the suggestion of what ha 
since been done; and I never go to Bos 
ton without some new cause for wonder 
There is no other such charming unio: 
of pleasaunce and residence as the Fen 
ways; the system of parks is a garden of 
delight; and now the State has taken u; 
the work, no doubt at the city’s sug 
gestion, and turning from the land to 
the water, has laid a restraining touch 
on the tides of the sea, which, ever sinc 
the moon entered on their management, 
have flowed and ebbed through the chan 
nel of the Charles. The State has 
dammed the river; the brine of the ocean 
no longer enters it, but it feeds itself 
full of sweet water from the springs in 
the deep bosom of the country. Th 
Beacon Street houses back upon a stead 
fast expanse as fresh as the constant 
floods of the Great Lakes.” 

“And we dare say thet it looks as 
large as Lake Superior to Boston eyes. 
What do they call their dam? Th 
Charlesea ?”’ 

“You may be sure they will call it 
something tasteful and fit,” our friend 
responded in rejection of our feeble 
mockery. “ Charlesea would not be bad 
But what I wish to make you observe is 
that all which has yet been done for 
beauty in Boston has been done from th: 
unexhausted instinct of it in the cold 
heart of. Puritanism, where it ‘burns 
frore and does the effect of fire” As 
yet the Celtic and Pelasgic agencies 
have had no part in advancing the 
city. The first have been content with 
voting themselves into office, and the last 
with owning their masters out-of-doors; 
for the Irish are the lords, and the Ital- 
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ians are the landlords. But when these 
two gifted races, with their divinely im- 
planted sense of art, shall join forces 
with the deeply conscienced taste of the 
Puritans, what mayn’t we expect Bos- 
ton to be?” 

“And what mayn’t we expect New 
York to be on the same terms, or, say, 
when the Celtic and Pelasgic and He- 
braic and Slavic elements join with the 
old Batavians, in whom the love of the 
artistic is by right also native? Come! 
Why shouidn’t we have a larger Bos- 
ton here ?” 

“ Because we are too large,” our friend 
retorted undauntedly. “When graft 
subtly crept among the nobler motives 
which created the perk system of Bos- 
ton the city could turn for help to the 
State and get it; but could our city get 
help from our State? Our city is too 
big to profit by that help; our State too 
small to render it. The commonwealth 
of Massachusetts is creating a new Gar- 
den of Eden on the banks of the 
Charlesea; but what is the State of New 
York doing to emparadise the shores of 
the Hudson ?” 

“ All the better for us, perhaps,” we 
stubbornly, but not very sincerely, con- 
tended, “if we have to do our good 
works ourselves.” 

“Yes, if we do them. But shall they 
remain undone if we don’t do them? The 
city of New York is so great that it 
swings the State of New York. The vir- 
tues that are in each do not complement 
one another, as the virtues of Boston and 
Massachusetts do. Where shall you find, 
in our house or in our grounds, the city 
and the State joining to an effect of 
beauty? When you come to New York 
what you see of grandeur is the work of 
commercialism; what you see of grandeur 
in Boston is the work of civic patriotism. 
We hire the arts to build and decorate 
the homes of business; the Bostonians 
inspire them to devote beauty and dig- 
nity to the public pleasure and use. 
No,” our friend concluded with irrita- 
ting triumph, “ we are too vast, too many, 
for the finest work of the civic spirit. 
Athens could be beautiful, Florence, 
Venice, Genoa, were, but Rome, which 
hired or enslaved genius to create beau- 
tiful palaces, temples, columns, statues, 
could only be immense. She could only 
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huddle the lines of Greek loveliness into 
a hideous agglomeration, and lose their 
effect as utterly as if one should multi- 
ply Greek noses and Greek chins, Greek 
lips and Greek eyes, Greek brows and 
Greek heads of violet hair, in one mon- 
strous visage. No,” he exulted in this 
mortifying image of our future ugli- 
ness, “ when a city passes a certain lim- 
it of space and population, she adorns 
herself in vain. London, the most lovable 
of the mighty mothers of men, has not 
the charm of Paris, which, if one cannot 
quite speak of her virgin allure, has yet 
a youth and grace which lend themselves 
to the fondness of the arts. Boston is 
fast becoming of the size of Paris, but if 
I have not misread her future she will be 
careful not to pass it, and become as 
New York is.” 

We were so alarmed by this reasoning 
that we asked in considerable dismay: 
“But what shall we do? We could not 
help growing; perhaps we wished to over- 
grow; but is there no such thing as un- 
growing? When the fair, when the sex 
which we instinctively attribute to cities, 
finds itself too large in its actuality 
for a Directoire ideal, there are means, 
there are methods, of reduction. Is there 
no remedy, then, for municipal excess 
of size? Is there no harmless potion 
or powder by which a city may lose a 
thousand inhabitants a day, as the super- 
abounding fair loses a pound of beauty ? 
Is there nothing for New York analogous 
to rolling on the floor, to the straight- 
front corset, to the sugarless, starchless 
diet? Come, you must not deny us all 
hope! How did Boston manage to re- 
main so small? What elixirs, what ex- 
ercises, did she take or use? Surely she 
did not do it all by reading and think- 
ing!” Our friend continued somewhat 
inexorably silent, and we pursued: “ Do 
you think that by laying waste our Long 
Island suburbs, by burning the whole af- 
filiated Jersey shore, by strangling the 
Bronx, as it were, in its cradle, and by 
confining ourselves rigidly to our native 
isle of Manhattan, we could do some- 
thing to regain our lost opportunity? 
We should then have the outline of a 
fish; true, a nondescript fish; but the 
fish was one of the Greek ideals of the 
female form.” He was silent still, and 
we gathered courage to press on. “ As 
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it is we are not altogether hideous. We 
doubt whether there are not more beau- 
tiful buildings in New York now than 
there are in Boston; and as for statues, 
where are the like there of our Mac- 
monnies Hale, of our St.-Gaudens Far- 
ragut and Sherman, of our Ward In- 
dian Hunter?’ 

“The Shaw monument blots them all 
out,” our friend relentlessly answered. 
“ But these are merely details. Our civic 
good things are accidental. Boston’s are 
intentional. That is the great, the vi- 
tal difference.” 

It did not occur to us that he was 
wrong, he had so crushed us under foot. 
But with the trodden worm’s endeavor 
to turn, we made a last appeal. “ And 
with the sky-scraper itself we still expect 
to do something, something stupendously 
beautiful. Say that we have lost our sky 
line! What shall we not have of gran- 
deur, of Titanic loveliness, when we have 
got a sky-scraper line?” 

It seemed to us that here was a point 
which he could not meet; and, in fact, he 
could only say, whether in irony or not, 
“T would rather not think.” 

We were silent, and upon the reflection 
to which our silence invited us, we found 
that we would rather not ourselves think 
of the image we had invoked. We pre- 
ferred to take up the question at an- 
other point. “ Well,” we said, “in your 
impressions of Bostonian greatness, we 
suppose that you received the effect of 
her continued supremacy in authors as 
well as authorship, in artists as well as 
art? You did not meet Emerson, or 
Longfellow, or Lowell, or Prescott, or 
Holmes, or Hawthorne, or Whittier 
about her streets, but surely you met 
their peers, alive and in the flesh?” 

“No,” our friend admitted, “not at 
every corner. But what I did meet was 
the effect of those high souls having 
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abode there while on the earth. Th 
great Boston authors are dead, and th: 
great Boston artists are worse—they hav. 
come to New York; they have not ev 
waited to die. But whether they hay 
died, or whether they have come to Nev 
York, they have left their inspiration i 
Boston. In one sense the place that ha 
known them shall know them no mor 
forever; but in another sense it has neve: 
ceased to know them. I can’t say hoy 
it is, exactly, but though you don’t « 
them in Boston, you feel them. B 
here in New York—our dear, immens: 
slattern mother—who feels anything . 
the character of her great children 
Who remembers in these streets Bryant 
or Poe, or Hallock, or Curtis, or Stod 
dard, or Stedman, or the other poet: 
who once dwelt in them? Who remem 
bers even such great editors as Greele 
or James Gordon Bennett, or Godkin, or 
Dana? What malignant magic, what 
black art, is it that reduces us all to on 
level of forgottenness when we are gone, 
and even before we are gone? Hav 
those high souls left their inspiratio: 
here, for common men to breathe th: 
breath of finer and nobler life from? | 
won’t abuse the millionaires who are now 
our only great figures; even the million 
aires are gone when they go. They die, 
and they leave no sign, quite as if the) 
were so many painters and poets. You 
van recall some of their names, but not 
easily. No, if New York has any hold 
upon the present from the past, it isn’t 
in the mystical persistence of such spir- 
its among us.” 

“ Well,” we retorted, hardily, “ we have 
no need of them. It is the high souls 
of the future which influence us.” 

Our friend looked at us as if he thought 
there might be something in what we 
said. “ Will you explain?” he asked. 

“Some other time,” we consented. 
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Review there appeared an article on 

“The Decay of the Short Story.” 
Strange as this caption must seem to an 
American reader, we to some extent re- 
covered from our surprise when we found 
that the writer of the article, Mr. Edwin 
Pugh, had mainly in view the present de- 
cadence of the English short story, a sit- 
uation which he hopefully assumes to be 
merely temporary. He seems to blame the 
magazines of his country for this sudden 
falling off, and we confess that we do not 
find in the best of these—even in Black- 
wood’s—stories at all comparable to 
those of the last generation. Perhaps 
if he would read our best American mag- 
azines he would take heart again, finding 
there the most excellent current examples 
of the work of the greatest living Eng- 
lish short-story writers. He, too hasti- 
ly, we think, attributes such excellence as 
English writers have attained in this 
branch of literature to the fact that they 
were disciples of Poe. In America the 
principal writers in this field, rejecting 
Poe, “have followed in the footsteps of 
Bret Harte, who followed in the footsteps 
of Dickens, who was never quite at his best 
in the short story.” Putting aside this 
exaggerated estimate of Bret Harte’s 
influence, we cannot even agree with Mr. 
Pugh’s more guarded statement that all 
the great short-story writers of America, 
“with the doubtful exception of such 
arch-humorists as Mark Twain and Ar- 
temus Ward, bear traces of the influence 
of English authors.” If anything is 
clearly impressed upon one who follows 
the course of the American short story, 
it is the fact of its ever-increasing 
departure not less from the lines taken 
by English fiction than from the exam- 
ple set by Poe. 


[: a recent number of the Fortnightly 


It was in America that the short prose 
story, as we understand it, was first de- 
veloped, a little before the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when we had very 


little to show in the field of imaginative 
literature—a Bryant for Wordsworth, a 
Cooper for Scott, an Irving before Dick- 
ens. Irving’s work is hardly to be reck- 
oned in any treatment of the short story; 
it consisted rather of sketches. It is to 
Poe and Hawthorne that we must look 
for representative examples. Of the two 
Hawthorne was the more creative, and 
he meant far more than Poe in the evo- 
Iction of a distinctively American liter- 
ature. He was directly subject to the 
new currents of New England thought 
and sentiment which reacted against a 
hitherto oppressively dominant Puritan- 
ism, and which at the same time gave 
us Emerson. The importance of Haw- 
thorne in this contact with the old and 
the new was due to his appreciation of 
the rare imaginative values of the old 
for the purposes of his creative art. No 
such importance attaches to Poe, who 
was an eccentric, in this historical re- 
spect, without American genesis or suc- 
cession. Hawthorne’s fiction was unique; 
it had no precedent, and we do not re- 
gret that its most striking peculiarities 
have not been perpetuated; but the most 
modern of our American writers feel a 
spiritual kinship with his genius which 
they cannot feel with Poe’s. Neverthe- 
less a cosmopolitan distinction has been 
conceded to Poe, as to no other American 
writer of fiction. The Engtish critics 
confess his leadership in the field of the 
short story, and the French acclaim it, 
while even more impressed by his poetry. 
This enthusiastic appreciation of. him by 
the countrymen of Guy de Maupassant 
is especially significant. Poe was most 
deliberately a master of the te¢hnique of 
the short story; he for the first time an- 
nounced its formula; his poetic tempera- 
ment made his work impressive in tohe 
and atm sphere. The technical mastery 
and the impressiveness won for him espe- 
cial regard in France, where the insist- 
ence was greatest upon academic canons. 

Poe’s marvellous ingenuity in the con- 
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struction of plots and in the contrivance 
of effects resulted in work which appeal- 
ed to mental curiosity and to esthetic 
sensibility, and which strikingly con- 
trasted with the sentimental tales already 
in fashion and fostered by popular mis- 
cellanies—weak stuff that the more high- 
ly cultivated taste of the next generation 
refused to tolerate. For Poe did not in- 
vent the American short story, but only 
a kind of it which was worthy of consid- 
eration. Indeed it may be said that the 
tendency toward the short prose tale in 
that period, as well as the character of 
the work then most in vogue, indicated 
a crude literary development. Else we 
should have had more examples of excel- 
lence in longer fiction. In a more ad- 
vanced stage of culture, when we came to 
have a considerable number of such exam- 
ples, the short story persisted, but for a 
different reason and on a higher plane. 
It was the distinction of Poe and Haw- 
thorne that this exaltation of the short 
story was anticipated in their work. 

Why was it that these two short-story 
writers had no contemporary peers in 
England? In France there was Balzac, 
a contemporary of Poe. If the short 
story were to be accounted for by the 
press and hurry of modern life, Eng- 
land was then commercially and indus- 
trially the busiest country in the world. 
In America, life was quiet, society scat- 
tered, culture comparatively provincial. 
We cannot attribute the very late and 
slow development of the short story 
in England to the higher culture of 
its people, since in esthetic sensi- 
bility the French were at least equally 
advanced, and we of to-day know that the 
best instances in this branch of litera- 
ture, if not due to superior cultivation, 
are inseparably allied with those quali- 
ties of mind and heart—comprehensive 
insight and sympathy—which are the 
ripest fruits of modern civilization. 

Culture followed in England lines that 
widely diverged from those taken in 
France. Perhaps insularity accounts for 
much of this difference; it secured 
certainly comparative independence of 
development. Leaving out of view dis- 
tinctive peculiarities in the arts of paint- 
ing and music, and confining ourselves 
to literature, the language itself appears 
as a most compelling and determinant 
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factor. The Norman could not imp 
his language upon the English peo, 
and the native strain which held to 
own in speech remained dominant also 
every other main trait of character a) 
disposition, selecting and assimilating 
such alien language material as suite 
its peculiar genius. Thus a language 
exceptional variety and flexibility gr 
in the course of centuries from the ma 
stem, readily lending body to thouglit 
and feeling and apt to express mood and 
temperament and every humor of 
spirit. But with its vast accumulation 
vocables applicable to everything with 
the range of human knowledge and 
the general aspects and traits of natur 
and humanity, it has not kept pace wit 
the chromatism of modern thought. 
language has; but the French has com 
nearer to perfection in this respect—im 
the expression of infinitely-varied shades 
of meaning—than any other. It is, lx 
cause of its unerring precision, the la: 
guage not only of science, but of definit: 
clear-cut delineation and of qualitati 
analysis in every field which engages th. 
human intellect. With such tools at hi: 
hand it would seem that every French 
man who uses them diligently and intel! 
gently must inevitably be witty and a: 
tistic. The language is a temptation t 
art, to classic form, so that we expect 
Balzac, a Flaubert, and a Maupassant. 
But the achievement, however much 
might seem to us a matter of course, in 
volved difficulty. Technical excellence i 
expression, ‘whatever advantages a la: 
guage, fortunate fog the uses of art, may 
offer, does not.come by nature. After 
what patient conscious effort was it’ at 
tained by Balzac and Flaubert! The in 
portant thing was that the difficulty wa- 
clearly seen by these French writers « 
fiction, fully recognized, and their la: 
guage, which tempted to the artistic vei 
ture, though elusive and -hiding-itstrea- 
ure, as if to heighten the ardor of t! 
quest, yielded every veil to the darin; 
hand. -The promise of conquest was 
clearly recognized as the difficulty. Th 
line of pursuit was direct. The coquetr) 
of the writer with his language admitte:| 
of no dalliance. Even dilettanteism, « 
which there is so much in French liter 
ture, and which is the vice of the kin: 
of art that this literature most affects, rc- 
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jected stray fancies and conceits. This 
direct procedure secures constructive 
economy as well as economy of expres- 
sion. As a result, in French fiction—in 
all of it that lays claim to art,—the form 
stands out clearly. 

Thus every condition for the success 
of the short story, in accordance with 
Poe’s formula, was supplied in France, 
while in England not only was every es- 
sential condition lacking until a compar- 
atively recent period, but the trend and 
disposition of English fiction were averse 
from this form of literary expression. 
An English Balzac was as impossible as 
a Freneh Wordsworth. English fiction 
did not lack humor or quaintness or gen- 
erous comprehension of life—it had more 
of these than the French, and was larger 
in its seope. Its concern was with the 
material rather than the form. It re- 
garded life in its general and obviously 
typical aspects, seriously rather than 
with esthetic intent. he greatest of 
English novelists would have violated 
every Continental canon of art, as Shake- 
speare had done in his plays, and not 
know it. Whereas, in like case, the very 
texture of the work would have confront- 
ed a French writer with instant accu- 
sation and eonviction. 

We are saying these things not in de- 
preeiation of English fiction before the 
middle of the nineteenth century, but 
only to show how alien to its mood 
was any artistic impulse toward the 
undertaking of the prose short story. 
Such impulse as there was prompted the 
poet rather than the prose writer. Some 
sense of artistry led the Englishman, 
from the time of Chaucer, to make up 
for that wherein his language was in- 
ferior to the French by assonance, meas- 
ure, and rhyme. In the play, which so 
long served for the short story, blank 
verse furnished a form of art in expres- 
sion. The lyrical ballad was another in- 
stance. Orabbe excelled in realistic 
tales in verse, portraying the lives of 
plain people. Seott and Byron and 
Wordsworth used the same medium for 
plain, legendary, or romantic story. In 
Keats’s “Isabella, or the Pot of Basil,” 
we have a poetic version of a prose conte 
by Boeeaccio. English poetry since the 
Romantic revival abounds in examples 
»f this elass. The elder Dana’s poem, 


“The Buccaneer,” published in 1827, 
was a striking American instance, of 
which Longfellow’s “Evangeline” and 
Whittier’s narrative poems were worthy 
successors. It is to be noted that the elder 
Dana wrote, also, several short prose sto- 
ries before Poe was known, upon whom he 
had some influence, as he himself had been 
influenced by Charles Brockden Brown— 
tales as sombre as the autumn fields of 
his native New England, and soon buried 
in oblivion. 

Though Bret Harte was the first emi- 
nent successor of Poe and Hawthorne as 
a writer of short stories, but having no 
kinship with either, being in some re- 
spects a disciple of Dickens, he was pre- 
ceded by a number of writers—by John 
Esten Cooke and William Gilmore 
Simms in the South, and by Mrs. Stowe, 
Rose Terry Cooke, Elizabeth Barstow 
Stoddard, Fitz-James O’Brien, Edward 
Everett Hale, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
W. D. O’Conner, J. D. Whelpley, Fitz- 
Hugh Ludlow, T. B. Aldrich, and Har- 
riet Preseott Spofford in the North— 
who had given the magazine story in this 
country a new dignity and beauty, lift- 
ing it out of its insipid sentimentalism, 
and some of these—notably Aldrich and 
Mrs. Spofford—had invested it with rare 
artistic charm. Even George William 
Curtis had made graceful and humor- 
ous ventures in this field, and certain 
racy character sketches by Lowell are 
still memorable. 

Few of these writers show any trace 
of English influence: their imaginations 
were stimulated by the Victorian jiction, 
then at its prime; their opportunity came 
through the better class of American 
periodicals established in the fifties; but 
they were in the main original and inde- 
pendent in theme. Too much, indeed, 
has been made of Bret Harte’s following 
of Dickens; he would himself have over- 
much confessed his indebtedness to one 
who had so intimately stimulated his 
genius. In him, as in most of the writers 
above mentioned, we note the prominence 
given to American traits, provincial, or 
ineident to the peculiar circumstances 
of American life. This idiomatic por- 
traiture characterized the short stories of 
the remarkable group of Southern writ- 
ers which emerged after the war: Cable, 
Page, Mrs. Stuart, Miss King, R. M. 
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Johnston, Joel Chandler Harris, M. E. 
M. Davis, James Lane Allen, and 
Charles Egbert Craddock. Of all but one 
or two of them it may be said that they 
owed nothing to English writers or to 
their American predecessors. Cable, 
Miss King, and Mrs. Davis were more 
influenced by French than by English 
fiction. Amélie Rives, who belonged to 
this group, though she excelled in idio- 
matic portraiture when she chose to at- 
tempt it, had a more distinctively poetic 
imagination than any story-writer of her 
time, and held a place apart. 

The New England character sketch 
was at the same time being developed on 
far different lines than those followed by 
Mrs. Stowe and Rose Terry Cooke. Miss 
Sarah Orne Jewett not only made it an 
exquisite work of art, but divested it of 
its typical and idiomatic guise, showing 
us the mental and spiritual habit beneath 
the moods and temper of people she had 
dwelt with, or, as she once called it, 
“their weather.” Miss Wilkins’s appear- 
ance on this field was a distinct event in 
American literature—a genuine surprise. 
With no attempt at effective organiza- 
tion of her material, with no conscious 
art, apart from the deliberate intent to 
“round up” her sketch so as to give it 
the form of a story, her naive impres- 
sions of New England life and character 
seemed more like divinations than the re- 
sult of studious observation, and yet were 
presented in a most carefully and pre- 
cisely detailed narrative, covering every 
moment of its straight course, with only 
here and there a pregnantly reflective 
phrase. More signally, perhaps, than 
any other writer of the same generation 
as Bret Harte, Miss Constance Fenimore 
Wooison illustrated the new phases of the 
art of the short story in this country. 
She was an accurate observer, with as 
keen a sense of the striking situation as 
Maupassant had, and some of her bolder 
ventures—such as “ Misery Landing ”— 
have not been surpassed. 

In the mean time, with the appearance 
of William Dean Howells and Henry 
James, an entirely new era of American 
fiction had been opened, in which the 
stress upon the obvious features of life 
—its externality—was disappearing; the 
psychical motive was becoming domi- 
nant. The two writers we have just 
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named, though so unlike in many 
spects, agreed in one thing—insist: 
upon truth in the interpretation of 

and, we should add, upon the whole t: 
and nothing but the truth—for so r 
the oath of modern realism. Truth ab 
life is something very different f; 
truth of life. 

What this new attitude means for | 
tion—what divestiture of conventi: 
habits and guises, and what repudiat 
of old tricks and devices and glosses 
more clearly manifest in our imm 
ately contemporary short story than 
the novel, because it is free of the ne 
sity of any contrivance whatever. 1 
novelist seems compelled by certain 
mands of an old art handed down to h 
he must take in hand the material of 
story and give it structural consiste: 
and this implies more or less of det 
ment on his part from his work, and 
that extent he is tempted to become | 
showman. In the short story the creat 
takes more natively and spontaneous]; 
we might say, inevitably—its own fo: 
and investment. This, at least, is p 
sible if the writer has creative imagi 
tion—which means, in the terms of t! 
new realism, the power to see truly, | 
feel truly, and thus permit rather th 
masterfully fashion the embodime:: 
This is the essential difference betw: 
the new and the old fiction; and it 
toward the new art that, during the |:s 
generation, the short story has_ be: 
steadily advancing. We note the advan 
in the complete transformation of thi- 
kind of literature since Bret Harte, 
volving a departure from his methods 
well as from those of previously accept 
masters. We note it in the writers 
have mentioned—Miss Jewett, Miss W 
kins, Miss Woolson—and still more pe: 
ceptibly in Owen Wister, Alice Brow: 
and Mrs. Deland; in some of Ma: 
Twain’s more serious stories; and it i 
most emphatically illustrated in the rece: 
work of Georg Schock, Muriel Campb: 
Dyar, Mary Austin, Mrs. Channing St 
son, and other short-story writers—som 
of them familiar to our readers and othe: 
freshly arresting their attention. 

Of course those erities whose sense 
life and art is restricted to old valu 
and vanonized excellences see in this ad- 
vance only the signs of decadence. 
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The Passenger’s Dog 


BY CLARENCE 






Saturn Horgin, “did I ever tell you 
‘bout Big Foot’s purp an’ Cap'n 
Swiggs?” 

The Cap’n always prefaced a story by 
asking if hé had told it before; but whether 
or no he had retailed that very incident no 
longer ago than yesterday, and were told of 
that circumstance, he would spin it again. 
It was as easy to stop Cap’n Saturn from 
telling a story upon which he had set his 
heart as it would be to hold an eel in the 
naked palm. 

“Big Foot he corae fr’m nowheres. All 
of a suddin he turned up in Algonac, an’ 
didn’t do nothin’ but stan’ on this here 
very dock lookin’ at th’ river. He didn’t 
speak to no one nor do nothin’ noticeable 
cept wear them feet of his’n—which was 
somethin’ of an accomplishment. Along with 
him come a dawg. That there 
dawg wa’n’t like no dawg I 
ever see, still you cud tell it 
was a canine critter ‘cause 
twa’n’t nothin’ else. I ad- 
mit they was consid’ble spec- 
ulatin’ on the subjec’ fer a 
while, though. 

“Well, Big Foot an’ that 
purp come fr’m nowheres and 
began occupyin’ this here dock 
an’ meditatin’ together. They 
don’t never address no _ re- 
marks to no one. Big Foot 
he don’t wax sociable, an’ his 
dawg don’t pick no fights, so 
th’ populace of Algonac sees 
they is neither pleasure nor 
profit to be got outen them, an’ 
leaves them to themselves. 

“One day Cap’n Swiggs’ 
vessel is tied up to this dock, 
coalin’. As usual, Big Foot 
is standin’ here lookin’ as if 
he was fresh fr’m a funeral 
or a hangin’, 

“Cap'n Swiggs, bein’ short- 
handed, looks over the side an’ 
sees Big Foot. Big Foot sees 
him, too, but he ain’t admit- 
tin’ it—neither is th’ dawg. 
They both continoves to look 
like they was on th’ p’int of 
applyin’ fer perpetool jobs as 
pall-bearers, 
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“S ‘setumn of dawgs,” said Captain 
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“*Say!’ yells Cap’n Swiggs. 

“ Big Foot makes no reply. 

“*Say, you with th’ feet!’ shouts the 
Cap'n agin. 

“ Big Foot looks up at him kinda sad an’ 
expectant—jus’ as though he was hopin’ 
he’d fall in an’ drown then an’ there. 

“Cap'n Swiggs he leans onto th’ rail an’ 
studies Big Foot careful. 

“* Talkative chap, ain’t you?’ says Cap'n. 

“ Big Foot he continooes t’ say nothin’, an’ 
th’ dawg he follers suit. 

“*Be you a sailorman?’ asks Cap'n. 

“ Big Foot he nods his head, an’ looks re- 
gretful at th’ fate he hopes is comin’ to 
th’ other. 

“*Wanta ship?’ asks Cap'n. 

“Big Foot then, unexpected like, up 
an’ breaks th’ fast he’d been givin’ his 
vocabulary. 





“PUSSY GETS MORE AN’ MORE DISCONCERTED” 
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“*Wot fur?’ he asks. 

“*Wot fur!’ repeats th’ Cap’n. ‘ Wot 
does any man wanta ship fer? To cure 
rhumytism, er t’ grow a beard, er t’ culty- 
vate a tenner voice, Them is wot fur. 

“*Kin I ship my dawg?’ asks Big Foot. 

“* Naw,’ says Cap’n, disgusted like. 

“Big Foot he starts movin’ away like 
he’s lost intrust. Cap'n he needs a man 
bad, so he hollers fer him t’ stop a bit. 

‘Big Foot comes back an’ addresses th’ 
Cap'n abrupt. 

‘See that there dawg?’ he asks. 
‘I ain't got no cataracts into my eyes,’ 
says Cap'n. 

“* That there dawg,’ goes on Big Foot, ‘ is 
boun’ t’ me by undissoluble ties, that dawg 
is. Him an’ me is took each other fer bet 
ter er fer worse. That there dawg has a 
warmth of affection fer me. I oceupy th’ 
position of apple into his eye. If I sh’ud 
desert he'd pine away inter a shadder an’ 
die.” Then he quit talkin’ suddin an’ looked 
at Cap'n Swiggs’ boat. 

“ Th’ dawg he looks at th’ boat, too. 

“ Pretty soon Big Foot he h’ists th’ dawg 
into his arms an’ puts it aboard gentle. 
Then he climbs aboard hisself. 

“*We ships with you,’ he announces, 
an’ calmly walks forrud without no more 
parleyin’. 

“Cap'n he don’t know what t’' do. He is 
knocked all of a heap—an’ a pretty big 
heap, too. So there he stands at th’ rail, 
leanin’ thereon an’ not able t’ move. He 





stands there an’ ponders an’ ponders, a1 
don’t reach no conclusion whatever; an’ 
he ain’t reached none when th’ vessel 
coaled an’ has swung out into th’ rive 
Big Foot an’ his dawg remains aboard 
a party, one an’ indivisible. 

“They ain't much time give Cap'n f 
ponderin’, howsumever, fer th’ dumde 
racket ever heard onto th’ St. Clair Riv 
begun t’ shatter th’ ca’m of th’ peaceful da 
Words sich as seldom frequents parlo 
an’ howls an’ animal n’ises, come along a 
mixed together, an’ plum startles Cap 
outa his reveree. He dashes onto th’ hu 
ryeane deck an’ there he sees th’ blamdes 
sight. 

‘Right in th’ middle of th’ deck is Was 
Biler Sands, th’ cook. On top o’ Bile: 
head is th’ seardest cat that ever wa 
frightened outa her nine lives. Each an 
every distinct claw was rammed into Bil 
er’s scalp t’ th’ hilt, an’ th’ feline was 
yellin’ murder t’ th’ top of its lungs. Bil 
he’s jumpin’ an’ clawin’ an’ cursin’ an’ pray 
in’ an’ makin’ hisself mos’ agree’ble t’ th 
comp’ ny. Big Foot’s dawg is cavortin 
aroun’ promise’us on th’ trail of th’ cat 
Sometimes he rushes in clost an’ grabs Bile: 
by the laig. Other times he gits a ru 
nin’ start, endin’ with a leap fer th’ cat 
onto Biler’s head. 

“*Yow! Yow!’ yells Biler. ‘ Murder! 
Fire! Take ‘er off!’ he begs. ‘ Kill that 
there dawg!’ This here excites th’ cat an 
she reaches down an’ fondles his chee! 
with her claws. 

“The excitement it don’t 
appear t’ have attracted th 
attention of Big Foot, fe 
he stands leanin’ on th’ bul 
warks lookin’ at th’ water 
like ’s if there ain’t no dis 
turbance whatever. 

“* Here, you with th’ feet!’ 


shouts Cap’n Swiggs. ‘Git 
this here dawg away. Don’t 


you see he’s spilin’ th’ cook 

“ Big Foot turns reproachful 
like an’ says, ‘Is that there 
th’ cook?’ 

“Cap'n says, ‘Yaas,’ sharp 
like. 

“*Oh, that’s th’ cook!’ says 
Big Foot, an’ relapses into 
lookin’ at th’ river ag’in. 

“Cap’n walks over t’ Big 
Foot an’ slaps him onto th’ 
back. ‘ You eall off that ther: 
dawg, he says, savage, ‘e 
il chuck yuh both over 
board.’ 

“ Big Foot looks aroun’. ‘ Is 
my dawg disturbin’ some one’ 
he asks, surprised like. ‘I 
can’t believe it! Naw, it can’t 
be my dawg you’re alludin’ to 

“Then he appears t’ notus 
what’s happenin’. 

**Does that feller allus 
earry a cat onto his head? 


“WAITING FER THEM WITH HUNKS OF COAL IN THEIR HANDS” he asks. 
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EDITOR’S 


“*T don’t carry no cats no- 
wheres,” Biler howls. ‘ Your 
dawg comes an’ chases this 
here feline up me like I’m 
a tree.’ : 

“*Surprisin’!’ says Big 
Foot. ‘Surprisin’!’ Then he 
looks at th’ dawg sorrowful 
like an’ says: ‘ Come away from 
there, dawg. Come away here 
where they ain’t disturbin’ of 
you. An’ they both walk t’ 
th’ far end of th’ deck, leav- 
in’ Biler an’ Cap’n Swiggs an’ 
th’ crew gapin’ in amaze- 
ment. 

“ Big Foot an’ his dawg was 
left alone fer a _ consid’ble 
spell. Then Cap’n comes up to 
them an’ says: 

“* Well,” says he, ‘you an’ 
your dawg is aboard an’ we 
gotter make th’ best of it, I'll 
git work enough outa you t’ 
pay fer your passage, I bet!’ 

“Big Foot never winks an 
eye; on’y he looks gloomier 
an’ melancholier than ever. 

“*Kin yuh wheel?’ asks 
Cap'n. 

“*T kin, responds Big Foot, 
‘but I won't.’ 

“Cap’n Swiggs doubles his 
fists an’ starts fer Big Foot. 
Th’ dawg, however, raises onto 
his oneven laigs an’ gits in 
front of his master, standin’ there wearin’ 
a ugly look an’ snappin’ his jaws. Cap’n 
thinks best t’ stop. 

“*Ts this here mutiny?’ he roars. 

“*1t ain't, sobs Big Foot. ‘ Hones’, 
Cap’n, it ain’t. I jus’ decided I wanta be 
a passenger. I made up my min’ t’ go 
this here trip as your guest. Man an’ 
boy fer twenty year I’ve sailed these here ol’ 
lakes, but never yit have I made a trip as 
a passenger. I’m a-goin’ to now. I’m jus’ 
a-goin’ t’ sail “thout workin’ an’ see how 
I like it,’ 

“*Yuh be, hay? howls Cap’n Swiggs. 
“Yuh be, be yuh?’ an’ he makes a rush fer 
Big Foot. But that there rush stops sud- 
din an’ precipitate, fer th’ dawg has him 
by th’ laig an’ acts like he means bizness. 

“* Yaas,’ says Big Foot, sadder ’n’ mourn- 
fuler ’n ever. ‘Yaas, I’m goin’ t’ be a 
passenger.’ 

“So Big Foot goes an’ takes possession 
of th’ spare cabin, an’ begins t’ lead a idle 
an’ sportive existence. 

“Cap’n Swiggs he dunno what t’ do. He 
can’t make Big Foot work, ‘cause th’ dawg 
won't let ’im. It sets him mos’ crazy t’ see 
th’ man doin’ nothin’ an’ lookin’ so woebe- 
gone. Havin’ no idees of his own, he calls 
Bill, th’ mate, an’ holds a council of war. 

“* Here’s this here Big Foot,’ he growls. 
‘Won’t work an’ I can’t make him, ’cause 
I can’t git my hands onto him t’ make 
him. Ef ’twasn’t fer that there dawg I'd 
soon fix him all right.’ 


DRAWER. 


WANTA COME DOWN? 


“*Shoot th’ dawg,’ advises Bill. 

“*1’m a humane man,’ says Cap’n, ‘I has 
scruples agin shootin’ dawgs—an’ besides,’ 
he sorter slings in fer good measure, ‘ be- 
sides they ain’t no shootin’-iron aboard.’ 

“* Less see wot he’s doin’, says Billi. 

“They go to th’ spare cabin, an’ there is 
Big Foot nappin’ inside, with th’ dawg 
a-layin’ in th’ door. 

“*No chanct, says Cap’n. 
guard.’ 

“When Big Foot’s nap’s over, him an’ 
th’ dawg comes out on deck. Cap’n an’ 
mate an’ crew an’ Wash Biler, with his head 
did up into a bandage, is waitin’ fer them 
with hunks of coal in their hands. Big 
Foot ducks back into th’ eabin, but th’ 
dawg he stays t’ see what’s doin’. As soon. 
as th’ first chunk of coal comes sailin’ at 
him he sees. Hones’, I believe he liked it 
—<dodgin’ that coal. Fer a quatter of a 
hour them men throws coal at him, an’ 
him dodgin’ ev'ry piece. Then he gits tired. 
Lettin’ a snarl outen him, he goes fer th’ 
crowd, an’ in five seconds th’ ratlines is 
ful’ of men. Th’ dawg has th’ deck to his- 
self. Big Foot strolls out after a while 
an’ sees th’ dawg squattin’ on deck lickin’ 
his chops an’ keepin’ th’ Cap’n, mate, crew, 
an’ Wash Biler all aloft. 

“*Wanta come down?’ he asks. 

“Cap'n he don’t say nothin’. 

“*Promise t’ let me an’ th’ dawg be 
passengers,’ says Big Foot, ‘an’ I'll let 
yuh loose.’ 


‘Dawg’s on 
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“Cap'n is almos’ bustin’, but he ain't got 
no choice, so he promises an’ Big Foot calls 
off his dawg. 

“It’s some hours after w’en Wash Biler 
gits out on deck an’ rings th’ bell fer grub. 
Everybody comes a-runnin’, includin’ Big 
Foot an’ his dawg. Th’ man sets down t’ 
th’ table, an’ th’ beast he faces th’ back 
so’s nobody kin attack that way. There 
ain’t much cheerfulness t’ that meal, an’ 
reppertee an’ jests fails t’ spice them there 
viands. Big Foot gits his plate full an’ 
commences. Across fr’m him sets Bill, th’ 
mate. Now, Bill he has a healthy appetite, 
an’ th’ stuff he piles onto his plate is as- 
tonishin’. All of a suddin Big Foot quits 
catin’ an’ looks aroun’ at his dawg. Then 
he looks aroun’ t’ th’ table, an’ they was 
sure-enough tears into his eyes. 

“* Fellers,’ he says, ‘I knows they ain’t 
none of you what would pizen a man. I 
ain’t afeered t’ gobble your grub, but that 
there dawg’s .diffrunt. He stopped, an’ 
stretchin’ across th’ table, grabs Bill’s 
plateful an’ chucks it onto th’ floor t’ that 
canine. ‘I guess that there grub is all 
right, er that feller wouldn’t be eatin’ so 
much of it,’ adds Big Foot. 

“ Nothin’ but a savage growl outen that 
dawg prevents a riot fr’m bein’ acted right 
then an’ there. But with that purp armed 
with a full an’ complete set of teeth, what 
was anybody t’ do? 

“That night Big Foot sieeps comfortable 
in th’ spare cabin with his dawg layin’ 
acrost th’ door. All through them long 
hours vari’us persons tries t’ coax him 
away, but he don’t coax none at all. They 
throws pizen meat t’ him, but he won't 
eat. They does everthing they kin think 
of, but nothin’ encouragin’ happens. Dawg 
won't fool with them at all, an’ Big Foot 
sleeps safe. 

“ Nex’ mornin’ at breakfus Big Foot re- 
peats th’ same performance he done th’ 

enight before, on’y this time he takes th’ 
Cap’n’s grub an’ feeds it t’ th’ dawg. 

“*Tt’s a good idee t’ change ev’ry meal,’ 
he says. ‘Ef I took th’ same grub ev'ry 
time th’ cook ’ud find it out an’ pizen it.’ 

“This goes on "bout two days, with them 
men gittin’ madder ’n’ madder ev'ry minnit. 
Cap’n is mos’ gone crazy, an’ th’ things 
‘Wash Biler says he’s goin’ t’ do is enough 
t’ freeze yer blood. Final this Wash Biler 
gits a idee. As soon’s his work is done he 
gits about fifty foot of rope an’ makes a 

runnin’ noose into th’ end of it. Then he 
gits out on deck an’ sets up a mark. What 
does he do all day then but stan’ there an’ 
heave that there line at th’ mark, tryin’ t’ 
catch it into th’ noose. Next day he does 
th’ same, an’ ‘long “bout evenin’ he’s got 
so’s he ketches th’ mark mos’ ev'ry time. 

“Beginnin’ t’ look kinda satisfied, he 
coils up his rope onto his arm an’ gits a 


hunk of coal. Knowin’ th’ dawg consid 
coal a insult, Wash Biler stands near t’ t 
shrouds an’ hurls his missel at th’ pur 
Without waitin’ t’ see th’ result, he tw 
an’ seuds up them ratlines like he’s a m 
key. Dawg he takes note of th’ insult 
makes fer Wash Biler. When he sees 
enemy’s escaped, dawg sets down an’ wait 
*Pears that’s jus’ what Biler’s achin’ f 
He draws out a big noose in his rope a 
coils th’ rest into a neat little coil. A 
tually he grins as he looks at th’ daw 
Then he begins swingin’ th’ noose arou 
his head. 

“Big Foot suddin wakes up that som 
thin’s goin’ on that ain’t good fer his ain 
t’ be a passenger, an’ he makes a jump f. 
th’ dawg, but it’s too late. Wash Bik 
lets go his noose, an’ suré enough it dro 
over th’ dawg. Suddin an’ strong Bik 
jerks, an’ th’ dawg is fast an’ travellin’ u; 
through th’ air like a new kind o’ shootin’ 
star, splittin’ th’ atmosphere with yawp 
of startledness. 

“Th’ minnit that dawg is outen th’ wa 
they is a rush fer Big Foot, an’ at least 
six men piles onto him ‘fore he has time 
square aroun’. In two licks he’s layin’ o1 
th’ deck with th’ hull crew hangin’ ont: 
him an’ yellin’ fer Wash Biler t’ hang onto 
th’ dawg. 

“*T got him,’ says Biler, satisfied lik: 
‘An’ I'll hang him here till his skin's 
tanned t’ leather, an’ then I'll make a pair 
o’ gloves outen him.’ 

“ Big Foot he moans at them words. 

““T loves that animile,’ he says 
pitiful. 

“Cap’n orders th’ men t’ stan’ th’ passen 
ger up, whereat he walks up an knocks him 
down. He does this repeated, till he’s tired 
an’ th’ keen end of th’ fun’s wore off. Then 
he says: 

“*You, Big Foot, I'll give you a new 
job. It ain’t been th’ custom t’ swab this 
here deck regular, In fact that there pleas- 
in’ function is did so infrequent I fail t’ 
ree’lect th’ last time it happens. They’s 
goin’ t’ be a change. You kin have th’ job 
of scrubbin’ from here t’ Duluth.’ 

“Big Foot is furnished with a pail an 
a scrubbin’-brush an’ put to work. Now 
an’ agin he looks up pitiful at th’ dawg, 
which is lookin’ pitiful down at him. Then 
he goes t’ scrubbin’ an’ drippin’ tears al! 
over th’ deck. Fer two hull days he scrubs 
an’ serubs an’ scrubs Without a word. At 
las’, his face wearin’ a look that would 
make a piece of crape a joyful sight if they 
was put next to each other, he gazes up at 
th’ dawg an’ says: 

“* Dawg, 1 guess you an’ me ain’t never 
goin’ t git t’ be no passengers.’ 

“* Nope,’ says Cap’n Swiggs, as he gently 
kicks Big Foot. ‘I’m inclinin’ toward that 
there belief myself.’ ” 
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The Trysting-place 


The Baffled Champion 


BY WILBUR D, NESBIT 





| COULD be champeen of our town— 
I’ve licked about a dozen; 
I started in on Alferd Brown 
An’ Alferd’s city cousin; 
I’ve licked ’em all exceptin’ one. 
There’s nothin’ that I’d ruther 
Be doin’ than to get it done— 
But Pudge is Rosy’s brother. 


Pudge Jones is twicet as big as me, 
But just th’ same I’d whip him. 
I'd lead my left, then bend my knee 
An’ whirl my foot an’ trip him! 
But when Pudge double-dares me to, 

[I always haf to mosey— 
I sometimes wish I'd never knew 
That he was kin to Rosy. 


Aw, no! She ain’t my girl at all! 
I see her at th’ parties. 

Them other fellers has their girls— 
Th’ crazy bunch 0’ smarties! 

You bet I’ve licked ’em, every one! 
My left swing is a twister, 

An’ lung ago I’d made Pudge run, 
But—Rosy is his sister. 


Aw, pshaw! Doggone it, now! I am not! 
I ain’t at all her feller. 

Th’ last boy told me that, he got 
A whack right on th’ smeller! 

I’ve whipped lots bigger boys ’n me— 
Some run an’ told my mother. 

An’ I can whip Pudge Jones—but he— 

Well, he is Rosy’s brother. 
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4 He Took the Smallest 


HEN the baby can 

to Mary’s home s 
was told that the doct 
brought it. She thoug 
he kept an  unlimit 
supply. Mary had bk 
taught that politeness \ 
one of the greatest charn 
a person could possess 

One day the  doct 
called and said: “ May 
we have a new baby 
our house. Would y 
like to go with me 
see it?” 

Mary was delight: 
The baby was very tin 
only weighing three a1 
a half pounds. Whe 
Mary saw this frail bi 
of humanity she turn 
her face up to the doct 
and said: 

“TI think you are ver 
polite to take the sma! 
est for yourself.” 








An Examination 
hon in one 


the colleges found 
himself face to face with 
an examination in Old 
Testament history - 
subject which he had 
entirely ignored all term 








“ Say, Uncle, I bet you could do that!” 


He Would Have It 


N old negro woman on the Eastern Shore 

of Maryland was lamenting to the 
son of her former master in slavery days 
the fact that her race was getting so fond 
of chicken that they were turning up their 
noses at "possum. 

“Why, do you kno’, Mars’ Will,” she said, 
“dese newfangle niggers, sence dey got to 
goin’ to Baltimo’ an’ other cities, comes 
back down here an’ makes out dey never 
did like ‘possum. When I was young, nig- 
gers was fonder of ‘possum dan anything 
vou could set befo’ ’em. But now it looks 
like niggers is run plum’ ’stracted ef dey 
don’ git chicken. It’s chicken, chicken, 
chicken all de time wid ’em! Well, I s’pose 
I oughten talk "bout it too much, for dat 
oldes’ boy of mine, Bill, he’s dis ve’y min- 
nit "bout de fondes’ nigger in de whole 
county of chicken.” 

After a pause of several moments the old 
woman exclaimed: “Why, do you know, 
Mars’ Will, my Bill is dat run mad over 
chicken dat he'll have it ef he has to 
buy it!” 


Taking counsel with som 
friends, he decided that 
all he really needed t 
know was the long list 
of the names of the King: 
of Israel and their dates. So he crammed 
them each and all into his bursting head 
But, sad to relate, all he was asked to do 
was to criticise the acts of Moses. Not on 
act of Moses, good, bad, or indifferent 
could the unfortunate youth remember, s 
after much thought, he wrote as follows: 
“Far be it for one as humble as I am 
to criticise the acts of the great Moses; but 
if you would care to know the names of th 
Kings of Israel and their dates, you will 
find them written below!” He was passed! 


Placing Each Other 


HE old man and the old woman were fe! 
low .passengers in a stage-coach in th 

Virginia mountains, and the old woman kept 
staring at him as if trying to remember. 

At last she said: 

“Stranger, pears to me I seen you some 
whar.” 

The old man eyed her reflectively and 
seratched his head. 

“Spee you have,” said he. “ Ah been 
thar.” 
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EDITOR’S 


In Man’s Image 


ITTLE Alice, the 
L daughter of a Pres- 
byterian clergyman in a 
small town, was making 
er first visit away from 
home, and when Sunday 
ame she set out for 
hurch with her hostess’s 
family. 

When they passed the 
corner where the Pres- 
yyterian church stood 


she began to be alarmed. 
“Where we goin’ to?” | rs 
she said. | + 
The grandmother of the fa 
jouse, a severe and very jis 


pious old lady, answered 
er sternly: 

“ We are going to wor- 
ship in the house of God, 
my child.” 

Presently they turned 
into a churehyard, and 
little Alice looked up 
at the cross on the steeple. 

“This ain’t a Presby- 


DRAWER. 







ZS-WARDE BLAISOE CO 


Mrs. Rat. “ What do you think of my new collar?” 


terian church.” Mr. Rat. “ Take it off; I never did like ‘ruff on rats.’ 


“No; it’s an Episcopal 
church.” 

“Oh!” the little girl returned, solemnly ; 
‘but everybody knows that God’s a Pres- 
yyterian!” 


The Bishop and the Barber 


HE Right Reverend Bishop of a Southern 

diocese, being shaved one morning, was 
conscious of an alcoholic fragrance and of 
a slight gash in his chin at the same 
moment. 

“Ah, George, George!” he remonstrated 
with the dusky barber as he stanched the 
bleeding. “It was drink that did that!” 

“Yes, sah; yes, Bishop,” replied the ton- 
sorialist, blandly, “it do mek de skin 
tender.” 


He Was the Boy 


HOSE who know a certain Southern Sen 
ator will picture his ample proportions 
when they read this story: 

While journeying through the South, he 
was very much annoyed one day at the de 
lay in getting food served in a certain café 
He had given his order, and waited impa 
tiently an unreasonable length of time, when 
the waiter appeared and was evidently look 
ing for some one who must have gone out 
without waiting for his meal. 

When asked by the Senator whom he was 
looking for he replied: 

‘A little boy who gave his order.” 

The Senator replied: “1 am that boy.” 























Peter Newell 








Biaby gocs over in his aeroplane, followed by Ralph, his faithful bird-dog 






























Tue Bie ONE. “Oh! why can’t you be quiet? There's nothing to cry about.” 
Tue Littite One. “ There’s lots of things to cry about, an’ when I get through eryi 
about this, I’m goin’ to start on the next—so there!” 





Profitable Literature 


BY BLAKENEY GRAY 


Y noble lines on “ Life’ brought to my purse 
M Enough to pay the postage on the verse. 
The sonnet that I penned on “ Empty Fame,” 

As I remember, brought me in the same. 

My book of verses, “ Underneath the Vine,” 

Earned royalties in dollars eight or nine. 

But when in need of cash, I took a plunge 

In “How to Make Sponge-Cake Without a Sponge.” 





The Essays I have penned on “ Mystery,” 
On “ Michael Angelo” and “ Modesty,” 

On “ Boswell’s of To-day,” and “ Shelley’s Muse,” 
Have scarcely brought enough to buy my shoes, 
But when I see the vulpine at my door, 

And through the window hear his sullen roar, 

[ set myself on my financial pins 

With “ How to Polish Floors with "Tater Skins.” 





My novel—’twas a good one, critics said— 
I'd filled it full of scenes of joy and dread, 
And put two years upon it that it might 
Go forth unto the world exactly right,— 
Brought ruin to my coffers, but straightway 

J plunged again into the wordy fray, 

And rid myself of all the dunning seamps 

With “ How to Make a Frieze of Postage Stamps.” 















And so it goes. I’m always pretty sure 
To even up my loss on letters pure 
With useful sereeds that tell the public how 

To do queer things they never did till now. 

The Poet’s bays are fine, and sweet to win, 

But when it comes to getting solid tin 

There’s nothing surer than an effort short 

On “ How to Squeeze Much Profit out of Naught.” 








Painting by Howard Pyle llustration for “ 


IN PLACE OF THE APPLE HUNG A LITTLE GILDED SKULL 








